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Foreword 


HE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW celebrates its one 

hundred and twentieth anniversary with this issue. During 
the greater part of its long existence it has been a quarterly, 
although at times it has been a monthly and a bimonthly. Its 
files comprise the most complete chronicle of American life and 
letters in existence; its two hundred and thirty-nine volumes 
contain work of most of the poets, statesmen, and economists 
that our nation has produced. 

The function of a review may be defined as creative criti- 
cism. The method which we propose to follow is twofold: first, 
to focus the attention of our subscribers on the important 
trends of thought (rather than incidents) which are con- 
stantly molding and refining the American scene, just as the 
Gulf stream, unseen and unknown except to navigators, fash- 
ions the climate of the British Isles; and second, to define the 
terms and phrases which profoundly influence these trends, 
though representing, in the minds of many, only vague emo- 
tional patterns. There are professed conservatives who have 
never considered what part of American life they would con- 
serve, and liberals who are liberal only with their own opin- 
ions and the taxpayer’s purse-strings. 

During the last five years, there has been an astonishing 
increase of interest in American institutions and American 
ideas. One of the blessings of the depression (arid there are 
many) is the slackening of the pace of life: freed from the 
slavery of the stock-ticker and the mad scramble of “keeping 
up” with the Jones’s we have time, once again, to discover 
ourselves and to enjoy human intercourse. Even the Jones’s 
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have turned out to be intelligent and kindly people, keenly 
interested in American history and proud of America’s achieve- 
ments in the arts and sciences. If you will believe it, Jones has 
become something of an economist: he says he can put his 
finger on what is wrong today, though, to tell the truth, noth- 
ing is really wrong any longer, so far as Jones himself is 
concerned. 

This newly popularized science of economics deserves more 
than passing comment. There was a time when priests and 
lecturers, senators and society women were interested in re- 
ligion and ethics, art and human happiness — but now all 
seem to be concerned exclusively with economics. The Royal 
Oak Shrine of the Little Flower might better be called the 
Temple of the Paper Dollar; the New Deal is the supreme at- 
tempt to solve life’s problems by economic experiments. 

In a recent issue of the “Atlantic Monthly,” Rexford Tug- 
well has a lucid and scholarly essay entitled ‘““The Progressive 
Tradition.’ This statement of the aims and ideals of the New 
Deal commands both sympathy and respect: it is impossible to 
doubt the sincerity of the author. “The policies which are 
spoken of as new,” he says, “have an entirely honorable lineage 
in American history; they are an expression of American faith 
. .. Our nation came into existence as a protest against the 
aristocratic, ecclesiastical and commercial privileges of the old 
world . . . Both natural forces and social privileges have been 
regarded, with us, as obstacles to be overcome for some deeper 
purpose . . . To define this deeper thrusting purpose is to ap- 
proach the realm of morals and religion, and to deal with life 
itself. The law of nature is that life is the purpose of life. . . . 
The law of the Western religions on which our civilization is 
based is that virtue — the good life — is the object of life.” 

Certainly no political creed can claim a higher purpose 
than this; so complete is our sympathy with it that we are 
printing in this issue an article which suggests a simple but 
effective plan for removing one of the most disastrous conse- 
quences of a certain type of privilege. Nevertheless, we per- 
ceive a growing attitude of disappointment and distress, and a 
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wide-spread recognition of the failure of the New Deal to 
attain its objectives. 

The alchemists of the middle ages were not mistaken in 
believing that the production of gold from air and water was 
desirable, but their efforts proved fruitless — with the tools and 
materials at hand, the trick simply could not be turned. Mod- 
ern economists have evolved statistical yardsticks which ap- 
proximate the truth with marvelous precision. But a com- 
modity index, for example, bears at best the same relationship 
to the price level that a thermometer bears to the weather. 
You can control the thermometer — smash it on the ground if 
it does not behave — but you cannot control the weather. 

The New Deal represents neither a carefully prepared eco- 
nomic program which has benefited from the experience of the 
past, nor a philosophy of government produced by deduction 
from abstract concepts, such as Jefferson’s or Wilson’s. It is 
merely a slogan which aroused the hope of a bewildered 
people and gained their sanction for a series of unwarranted 
experiments. It is political pragmatism and nothing more. 

When the branch of a tree is rotten, you can save its life by 
pruning the dead wood but you save nothing by chopping 
down the tree. In the fabulous ’twenties there were corrupt 
men in high places who abused their privileges and betrayed 
their trust. Our financial institutions needed to be purged but 
not destroyed. As the President put it, replying in his most 
recent fireside chat to critics of certain abuses which have ap- 
peared in the relief program: “It should be remembered that 
in every job there are some imperfections. There are chiselers 
in every walk of life, there are those in every industry who are 
guilty of unfair practices, every profession has its black 
sheep.” 

Might it not be wiser to concentrate on the elimination of 
the chiselers, rather than risk destroying the industries which 
they happen to infest? It is true that when rats are found in a 
house a most effective way of removing them is to burn the 
house, but that necessitates moving to a new house, and some- 
times rats are found there, too. It is almost time for the New 
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Dealers to realize that government is needed chiefly to protect 
our liberties from foreign invasions and from the ruthlessness 
of predatory individuals: it can safeguard our freedom and 
husband the countless opportunities of an abundant iand, but 
it cannot provide us with a substitute for work. Like Gulliver, 
it can injure its Lilliputian masters by a gesture or a sneeze, but 
it is incapable of helping them to help themselves. 

Some economists talk about the absence of demand, the 
lack of purchasing power. The fact is that supply creates de- 
mand and production alone creates purchasing power. If you 
question this statement just look at American history. In 1800 
there was no demand for rail transportation but fifty years 
later railroads had become a necessary part of our life. In 1900 
there was no demand for automobiles, but in 1935 a single 
manufacturer is producing a million cars — to meet the “‘de- 
mand.” Twenty years ago there was no demand for airplanes 
and air-conditioning, radios and electric refrigerators, rayon 
and cellophane. Today there is no real demand for prefabri- 
cated houses and streamlined trains, television and transat- 
lantic air service, but in twenty years they will be regarded as 
necessities. Remember that America is the land of opportu- 
nity, but also remember that opportunity and security are 
antipathetic, and that the buggy business was made highly 
insecure by the automobile. Even opportunity has its “‘just 
price.” 

But what of other things than economics? Really it is curious 
that the science of money should occupy such a prominent 
place in the national consciousness at a time when the real 
value of money is rapidly declining. Value rests partly on 
scarcity, but mostly on prestige. Copies of the Gutenberg 
Bible and Shakespeare folios are rare, but so are many long 
forgotten books. Prestige results from the opinion of the com- 
munity: fickle in many respects, it is strangely consistent in its 
attitude toward the masterpieces of art. 

A generation ago, wealth conferred great prestige on its 
possessors: money was the symbol and the only symbol of 
success. Did anyone question the importance of a dowager in 
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a well turned out victoria? But something has happened to the 
prestige of wealth. If our standards were the same as those of 
our parents, movie stars would outrank bank presidents, and 
baseball players take precedence over supreme court judges. 
In the last few years racketeers and bootleggers have acquired 
fortunes, only to discover that nobody cares. Kudos can no 
longer be bought with dollars alone. The privileges which our 
reformers seek to destroy may already have become as harm- 
less as Don Quixote’s windmills. Even without the undermin- 
ing efforts of communists and demagogues, the foundations of 
aristocracy are as insecure as quicksand and as mutable as the 
fortunes of a political party. 

There have been aristocracies based primarily on cultiva- 
tion. The age of Pericles and the age of Louis XIV afford 
examples. Certainly there has never been a greater interest in 
American culture than there is today. In the small towns of 
the east and middle-west people are eagerly listening to visit- 
ing lecturers who have more fundamental knowledge than the 
old Chatauquas. Most of those lecturers who have recently 
been out through the country report that they are moved by 
the simplicity and energy of this interest. An American ballet 
gave its first performances this winter; an American conducted 
the New York Philharmonic orchestra for the first time; and 
an American impressario was chosen to head the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 

Is it possible that an age of cultivation is about to dawn in 
this country? 

J. P. 











Who Bred These Utopias? 


CHARLES MAGEE ADAMS 


T° MANY spectators of our unfolding national drama 

the most momentous — if not foreboding—socio-political 
resultant of the economic depression is the emergence of a 
militant mass movement. 

The phrasing of that statement may tend to bog it down in 
quibbling over terms. At best, “‘mass” is an ungracious word. 
Those whose terminology follows the hallowed traditions of 
stump speaking will want to substitute “the common peepul.” 
Others whose philosophy has a Marxian inspiration will insist 
on “the proletariat.”” While still others, taking their cue from 
Washington, will prefer the now accepted “‘underprivileged.” 
However, I stand by “mass” as being more accurate, despite 
its curse of complacent superiority. And regardless of terms, 
the meaning is much the same. In the sixth year of the de- 
pression, we are witnessing perhaps the most widespread 
manifestation of aggressive mass-consciousness that has ever 
developed in the United States. No one who is aware of what 
is afoot can be insensible of that. 

This mass movement of course takes many forms: Upton 
Sinclair’s ill-fated EPIC, Utopia Inc., the Townsend plan, 
Huey Long’s Share-the-Wealth society, Father Coughlin’s 
National Union for Social Justice, and the immediate cash 
payment of the veterans’ bonus, not to mention various 
agrarian schemes. Irrespective of differences in name and 
detail, all these have one element in common. They seek to 
improve the economic status of the low-income group by the 
more or less disguised expedient of taking from the “haves” 
and giving to the “have-nots.” 

To anyone who can separate thinking from wishing it is 
scarcely necessary to point out that, even granting the 
highest of motives, this fell-swoop solution of our difficulties is 
more illusory than promising. However, the fundamental 
problem which these glittering cure-alls raise is not economic 
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but human; not to show why the blue-prints of paradise 
would prove grim futilities if carried into practice, but rather 
to discover why such impossible schemes have become the 
spearhead of what gives every indication of being the greatest 
mass movement in our history. 

Superficially, the explanation is simple. Whenever any con- 
siderable share of the population finds itself in want, chronic 
social stresses become acute, with the consequent emergence 
of schemes calculated to cure all economic ills. Every major 
depression has demonstrated this. During the hard times of 
the nineties, for example, Populism and Free Silver served 
as mouthpieces for mass discontent. The present mass move- 
ment is greater than its predecessors only because the present 
depression is more severe. But correct as this diagnosis is with 
regard to root cause, it does not explain the significant pe- 
culiarities which distinguish the current mass movement from 
its predecessors — notably, its scope and character. 

Taking the membership claims of the various economic 
cults at anywhere near face value, it would appear that up- 
wards of seventy-five million Americans subscribe to (more 
important, are financially supporting) one or another of the 
current millennial “isms.” The,Populists and Free Silverites 
never recruited any such host as that. The total far exceeds 
the most pessimistic estimates of the unemployed. Neither is it 
likely that so many people are in even what could rightly be 
called straitened circumstances as a result of the depression. 

The character of the present mass movement is still more 
sharply different from its predecessors. The Townsendites, 
Utopians and Share-the-Wealthers are organized with a 
shrewd thoroughness that makes the efforts of the ‘nineties 
seem crude and fumbling. Further, their programs are ag- 
gressive, not to say dictatorial. There is nothing of abject 
pleading about $200 a month, a $4,000 living standard, or 
the Kingfish’s proposal of a home, food, clothing, a radio and 
a car. In short, the 1935 model economic cult gives ample 
indication of being based on the existence of a coherent and 
aroused mob opinion. Clearly then the present situation must 
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contain som: ‘actor or other which accounts for the distin- 
guishing «» -at and militancy of the current mass movement. 

The business community finds this factor as obvious as the 
proverbial sore thumb. Leading industrialists and financiers 
have of course given the matter much attention. Overwhelm- 
ingly orthodox on economic doctrine, they are meeting the 
onslaught of the millennial cults with a blast of denunciation 
which betrays deep concern over the possibilities implicit in 
the situation. And according to the conservative tycoons, the 
causes responsible for the disturbing clamor of the masses are 
these: Communist propaganda, “pink” professors, and wild- 
eyed demagogues. Since the popular unrest has been blamed 
so regularly and vociferously on this infamous trilogy, it may 
be well to weigh the evidence critically. Any statement re- 
peated over often is likely to repay close inspection. 

Begin with the item of Communist propaganda. It is true 
that there is a Communist party in the United States. And 
like all other parties it seeks converts to its doctrines. It is also 
known that a certain amount of propaganda has reached 
America from Russian sources. But notwithstanding the 
“revelations” of congressional committees, it is unlikely that 
the sum of these efforts can account for any considerable share 
of the present mass movement. American Communists are too 
few, and Russia can spare little energy for world revolution. 

Consider then the “‘pink” professor. Granted, more than a 
few of the instructors at our universities hold economic views 
which are liberal under any construction of the term. They 
have not hesitated to express these views through media other 
than classroom lectures. To assume, however, that their ut- 
terances have played any important part in fomenting the 
masses is to pay them an undeserved compliment. The gulf 
between higher education and “the common peepul”’ is for- 
biddingly wide. Even assuming — as seems the conservatives’ 
custom — that every collegian automatically becomes a carrier 
of revolutionary infection, the “‘pink”’ professors’ wholesale in- 
oculation of the masses would be a slow and doubtful process. 

Remains the wild-eyed demagogue. Of business’ three fa- 
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vorite scapegoats the case against him is possibly best. Thanks 
to modern communication which facilitates the marshalling 
of mob opinion, he is a more potent factor than in previous 
depressions. But it must be remembered that the type of 
public on which demagogues thrive is proverbially fickle. 
That alone reduces their effectiveness to a surprising extent. 

So it is exceedingly doubtful whether these familiar male- 
factors are as black as the conservative business community 
likes to paint them. Together, they may have tipped the apple- 
cart of popular opinion. But they have not upset it. For the 
most part they work at cross-purposes. The worst that can be 
said of their efforts is that they constitute a contributory cause 
of the predicament in which economic orthodoxy finds itself. 
What then is the reason for the situation? Why are the citadels 
of conservatism — yes, of common sense and logic — being 
besieged by a swarming mob, following as fantastic an assort- 
ment of banners as ever deluded the unthinking into a fore- 
doomed cause? 

It seems to me that business itself supplies a considerable, if 
not the major, share of the answer. Admitted, this statement is 
not calculated to evoke enthusiastic cheers from the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. Neither is it intended to be 
universally inclusive. A goodly number of commercial institu- 
tions could be mentioned which stand out as heartening 
exceptions to the rule. In the main, however, I think a con- 
vincing case can be made for the proposition that business 
has — ironically — played an important, if unwitting, part 
in creating the situation it now finds so disturbing. Further, 
the case can be made without resorting to evidence beyond 
the ken of the intelligent layman. 

As has been indicated, the distinguishing characteristics of 
the present mass resurgence are its unprecedented scope and 
the existence of a coherent and assertive mob opinion. Such 
things do not “‘just happen.” The group is notoriously inert, 
amorphous, inarticulate. Therefore the current social solution 
must contain some catalyzer heretofore absent which has had 
the effect of awakening and spreading the sense of mass 
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consciousness. Far more powerful in this respect than the 
three widely publicized ferments is the reagent business has 
poured into the national test-tube: namely, mass selling. 


— can be no doubt that the most important change 
which has taken place in the objective and method of Ameri- 
can business since the last major depression is the development 
of volume distribution. At first thought this would seem to 
have no bearing whatever on the emergence of a militant mass 
movement. Technically, volume distribution is predicated on 
high quality merchandise at low prices, made possible by 
quantity production. Actually, however, it involves factors 
and practices which have had a profound socio-political effect, 
as will soon become evident if one examines the subject fur- 
ther. To state the matter in broad terms, business has not been 
content to build volume sales on the appeal of aristocratic 
quality at plebeian prices. It has improved on fundamentals by 
flattering the importance of the mob. 

The first and perhaps most damning evidence of that is the 
fatuous “‘the-customer-is-always-right” philosophy. Like so 
many of the other sonorous dogmas in the public-relationscreed . 
of business, this is a dangerous half-truth. Sometimes the cus- 
tomer is right. But more often he is wrong. What with inten- 
sive specialization and willful ignorance, the average layman 
is pretty certain to lack sufficient information to judge the 
merits of even commonplace commodities. Yet the doctrine 
that “‘the customer is always right” is the implied, if not 
frankly avowed, premise of volume merchandising. 

That glorious exponent of commercial progress, the auto- 
mobile industry, supplies a devastating example of the tragic 
length to which this spineless principle can be carried. Anyone 
who has even an approximate notion of automotive costs is 
well aware that the dire need of the American motorist is a 
really economical car. Given a free hand, the engineers could 
turn out such a vehicle; one selling for less than three hundred 
dollars and assuring at least forty miles to the gallon of fuel. 
But no such car is to be had. The motor magnates go on sacri- 
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ficing economy — and public safety — to the insatiable god 
of speed. Their defense is that the public wants faster and still 
faster cars. What they mean is that they lack the intestinal 
fortitude to tell the motoring morons that they are criminally 
stupid when they demand eighty miles an hour or more. 
Many other instances of the same grotesque sort could be 
cited: lighting fixtures blighted by considerations of style, 
home radios capable of delivering auditorium volume, 
houses which sacrifice the primary necessities of shelter to 
“front.” 

Technicians can and would design products admirably 
suited to the known needs. But their hands are tied by the 
master minds of the sales departments. To these eminently 
“practical” gentlemen the first and greatest commandment 
is “give the public what it wants, regardless.” Which, in 
practice, becomes “give the saps what they want.” For the 
moment you establish the principle that the uninformed 
layman — not the trained engineer or artist — is the arbiter 
of technical and aesthetic questions, you inevitably elevate 
the ignorant to a position of dictating the wishes of the buying 
public. It is a case of the fleet being held to the speed of the 
slowest ship. 

But the cringing premise that “‘the customer is always right” 
is only the obscure cornerstone of volume selling. ‘The gaudy 
superstructure reared on this insecure foundation affords 
more direct — and ironically amusing — evidence of the 
ways by which business has flattered the mass into assertive 
self-consciousness, without troubling to weigh the social and 
political consequences. 

Consider for example, the volume merchandiser’s fixed and 
narrow conception of the average buyer. To the mere outsider 
it would appear that, even though a manufacturer wants a 
quantity market, it should not be necessary for him to scale 
down his typical prospect to a predetermined norm. Appar- 
ently there are intelligent as well as stupid people who might 
buy his product. But that assumption is hopelessly naive. ““To 
get volume you’ve got to concentrate on the common people, 
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and they’re just a lot of dim-wits.” So runs the cynical dictum 
of the sales departments. 

The fine art of “talking points” shows how richly this thesis 
can be elaborated. To the uninitiate, a product is sold on its 
intrinsic merits: utility, desirability, the details which make it 
superior to its competitors. The modern “creators” of consumer- 
demand, however, have progressed far beyond these crude con- 
siderations. They hold that the “‘ccommon people” (of whom 
the Lord providentially made so many) never think, they 
merely feel. To sell them, you must appeal not to reason, but 
emotion; preferably vest your product with a golden aura of 
romance, outlined against a backdrop of fear. 

Accordingly by reading or listening to really advanced ad- 
vertising, we find that the up-to-date maiden does not buy 
toilet soaps, dentifrices and antiseptic solutions for the sordid 
purpose of coping with dirt and germs. She employs them to 
ward off the host of dread menaces — all bearing horrific 
names — which stand between her and her coveted goal, the 
altar. Once she has “got her man” she buys certain foods, not 
for their flavor or nutritive value, but to cajole her sulking 
mate by the well-known stomach-to-heart route. Of course 
his ill temper is due to his having to endure that torturing 
masculine ordeal, shaving; and any of the certain aids to 
“starting the day with a smile” will solve the problem. In the 
remote event that happiness still eludes them, the fine ecstasy 
of the honeymoon can always be recaptured by the use of an 
(of course not habit-forming) laxative. And should there be a 
‘blessed event,” the heir is certain to become an athletic 
champion if he eats glowingly endorsed cereals. 

To be sure, there is a modicum of truth in these glamorous 
claims. There is also a modicum of truth in the proposition 
that war brings out the best in man. Yet thinking people are 
not advocating wholesale carnage for that reason. 

Such advertising — the rule rather than the exception — 
is of course nothing more than the frank exploitation of gul- 
libility. It preys on shallow emotions and prejudices, not to 
mention superstition. (One manufacturer of an avowedly 
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scientific product has even used astrology to “ballyhoo” his- 
wares.) It brazenly caters to thoughtlessness or downright” 
ignorance. By doing so it inevitably, if unwittingly, prepares’ 


the soil of the public mind for the growth of “crackpot” 
economic cults. 

Nor is this calculated exploitation of vapid sentimentality 
the only trick in the volume merchandiser’s capacious bag- 
Another which is still more powerful in molding mass opinion 
is the sort of living standard set up as typical. Examine a 
dozen or hundred random specimens of our best advertising, 
not for specific content, but for atmosphere. Is there any 
suggestion that the millions of American families with modest 
incomes are content to live in decent simplicity; any faintest 
hint that millions more can make ends meet only by the 
practice of stern frugality? Spare the thought. According to 
the advertisers, the “typical”? American family lives in a riot 
of luxury. Every detail of the domestic establishment, from the 
sublimated kitchen equipment which takes the “drudgery” 
out of housework to the intimate accessories of my lady’s toilet, 
flaunts the hall-mark of an almost Lucullian magnificence. 

Granted, there is a shred of justification for this distorted 
picture. The desire to possess is a powerful inceritive to work. 
Unfortunately, however, desire and ability are not synony- 
mous. For the overwhelming majority of Americans, the 
standard of living depicted in advertising is unattainable, and 
will continue to be under any economic system which can be 
evolved in this generation. That being the case, dangling such 
an impossible prize before those who cannot win it is not only 
sardonic cruelty: it has profound and sure social consequences. 

The “‘typical prospect” for whom the volume merchandiser 
is gunning does not pause to reflect that the luxury depicted in 
advertising is as unrepresentative as the De Mille bathroom. 
She — for a woman is generally the chosen target — more or 
less consciously takes it for granted that every other woman 
has fur coats, evening gowns, filmy under-things, a swanky 
car, exquisite furniture, and a profusion of automatic gadgets 
that whisk all the grubby details out of her idyllic existence. 
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From this assumption it is only a short step to the credulous 
conviction that the possession of such an earthly paradise is a 
universal and inalienable right. 

The certain result is a rebellious dissatisfaction, of the kind 
that breeds envy rather than ambition. Moreover, it has been 
intensified by a fantastic system of installment selling which 
seems to put every luxury within reach of those whose de- 
mands have been fanned to fever pitch, only to snatch it away 
when the day of reckoning dawns. To put the matter another 
way, volume merchandising has, for reasons of short-sighted 
expediency, created a composite American who can be de- 
scribed about as follows: well-groomed, well-fed, more than a 
little vulgar as to tastes, “smart” after the fashion of the 
“‘wisecrack,” rather frankly sensual and possessing a mediocre 
mind which is rarely used. 


_ social consequences of this caricature would be lamen- 

table even though the type were merely an occasional individ- 
ual. But again for reasons of short-sighted expediency, business 
has glorified its importance by the magic of multiplication. 
Consider those pet phrases of the “‘ballyhoo” artist: “the 
world’s fastest selling line,” and “ten million buyers can’t be 
wrong.” It is “immaterial, incompetent and irrelevant” that 
the “‘world’s fastest selling line’’ has, in more than a few cases, 
been shown to be of dubious merit; or that ten million buyers 
can be deluded into paying fat prices for inferior goods. The 
mere fact of volume sales flatters the crowd into believing that 
its judgment is infallible. Given sufficient numbers, no matter 
how obtained, any error of opinion takes on the sanctity of the 
popular will, than which there is no higher law. 

If this transformation of a mistaken judgment into unques- 
tioned rightness by the magic of numbers had to be reckoned 
with only in the field of tangible merchandise, its effect on the 
mass mind would be serious enough. But the impact of its 
wholesale extension into the intellectual and cultural spheres 
dominated by commercial considerations shows how deadly 
the fallacy can become. Broadway and Hollywood fairly 
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bristle with “horrible” examples. It would be futile, for in- 
stance, to tell the average boxoffice patron that “Abie’s 
Irish Rose” was an execrable play. Millions packed houses 
from coast to coast to see it. Therefore it must stand as one of 
the all-time classics of drama. 

Similarly, Zane Grey is a greater novelist than Joseph 
Conrad; Irving Berlin a greater composer than Ludwig Bee- 
thoven, Edgar Guest a greater poet than John Keats; Aimee 
Semple McPherson a greater preacher than Harry Emerson 
Fosdick; and Walter B. Pitkin a greater savant than Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, for the unassailable reason that their work is 
more popular. The multitude can never be wrong. 

Its domineering intolerance of anything above dead level 
dogs the steps of everyone engaged in writing or lecturing for 
“popular consumption.” If technical phrases cannot be 
avoided, they must be ridiculed. Something requiring thought 
should be shunned as the plague. One must always be human 
and interesting; which is to say, obey every slightest whim of 
that jealous tyrant, mediocrity. 

For a clear, if devastating, picture of the extreme to which 
this philosophy can be carried, no contemporary illustration 
is better than the radio. Here we have a perfect conjunction of 
the two factors — business, in the person of the commercial 
sponsor, and the mass audience. The result, as anyone can 
observe is a program tailored to the lowest common denomi- 
nator of listener taste. 

What is not so evident, and infinitely more significant, is 
the arrogance of the group whose tastes are being served. 
The “‘mass”’ listener not only dotes on his crooners, low come- 
dians and syrupy “philosophers,” but indignantly resents any 
suggestion that he may be wrong. If a poll shows ten thousand 
listeners want blues and only one thousand a symphony, a 
symphony is automatically condemned. It is a betrayal of 
democracy — nay, a sin — to have tastes at variance with the 
crowd. In other words, radio exemplifies the full flowering of 
that paradox of present-day culture, the insufferable snobbery 
of the overwhelming mass. 
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Now, running true to form, this insufferable snobbery of the 
crowd, this tyrannizing mediocrity, is spreading its indomi- 
table sway into the politico-economic realm. Why not? All the 
elements of the national drama make that the logical next act. 
Glorified and kowtowed to in every other department, the 
mass is cocked and primed to accept the brood of mad millen- 
nial adventures which charlatans and deluded idealists have 
spawned. 

To venture to point out that the Townsend plan means 
certain national bankruptcy; that Long’s Share-the-Wealth 
menaces the middle-class along with the rich; or that Cough- 
lin’s inflation is sure to make the poor still poorer, is to brand 
the dissenter as one of those arch public enemies, “traitorous 
Tories.”” The mob, seventy-five million strong, has hailed 
these schemes as the infallible means to salvation. And the 
irrefutable logic of numbers makes anything right. So the 
mob will brook no parleying on the score of mere reason. 

All this, it seems to me, is the partial, if not major, explana- 
tion of what lies behind the militant mass movement we are 
now witnessing. It would be absurd, of course, to say that it 
is the only cause. The situation is too complex, modern society 
is too tightly articulated, to warrant any such claim. 

And when delving for basic causes one stumbles — para- 
doxically — on the factor of popular education. As compared 
with frontier conditions under which literacy was more the 
exception than the rule, our population now has general, if 
rudimentary schooling. But true to the principle of “a little 
knowledge,”’ this has had the ironic effect of bringing disdain, 
rather than added respect, on the scholar. Save in the techni- 
cal fields, the average individual, with his smattering of 
information, feels himself pretty much the equal of the gen- 
uinely trained mind. Certainly this must be set down as a 
contributory cause of the situation. In the main, however, I 
think the pragmatic philosophy of business with respect to 
mass distribution is a far more important factor, though one 
which thus far has been ignored. 

Assuredly, by its sedulous if cynical truckling to mass 
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moronity, business had done an admirable job of tilling and 
fertilizing the soil for the bumper crop of economic quackery 
now so near to bearing thistles. It could scarcely be otherwise, 
considering the time and skill expended on preparation and 
the notorious susceptibility of the crowd. 

The grim humor of the situation is that business, confronted 
with the imminent possibility that its very life may be trampled 
out under the feet of the mob it has flattered and pampered 
into self-consciousness, is frantically adjuring the public to 
pause and “think straight.” The appeal seems perilously late. 

After years of being not only permitted but taught to be- 
lieve that deadly speed is the prime desideratum in a car, that 
cosmetics are the key to personality, that the “funnies” are the 
heart of a newspaper, that crooning is great music, and that 
luxury is the common birthright of all Americans, the mass is 
scarcely in a position to think straight on economic funda- 
mentals. Under such circumstances, any wide-spread recog- 
nition of fallacies would be more than amazing. It would be a 
social miracle. 

True, one can sympathize with the alarm of the tycoons. 
Every thoughtful person recognizes the grave dangers implicit 
in the situation. But unfortunately, the law of cause and effect 
cannot be suspended by invoking the emergency clause. A 
spoiled child does not become a self-disciplined adult in a 
twinkling. If the onslaught of the economic cults is stopped 
short of our common destruction it will be in spite of the 
decisive, albeit unwitting, part business has played in spawn- 
ing them. 

















Polyphemus 


THOMAS WOLFE 


ONE-EYED Spaniard, one of the early voyagers, was 
beating up the American coasts out of the tropics, per- 
haps on his way back home, perhaps only to see what could be 
seen. He does not tell us in the record he has left of the voyage 
how he happened to be there, but it seems likely that he was 
on his way home and had been driven off his course. Subse- 
quent events show that he was in a very dilapidated condition, 
and in need of overhauling: the sails were rent, the ship was 
leaking, the food and water stores were almost exhausted. 
During the night in a storm off one of the cruellest and most 
evilly celebrated of the Atlantic capes, the one-eyed Spaniard 
was driven in and almost wrecked. By some miracle of good 
fortune he got through one of the inlets in the dark, and when 
light broke he found himself becalmed in an enormous inlet 
of pearl-grey water. 

As the light grew he made out seawards a long almost un- 
broken line of sandy shoals and islands that formed a desolate 
barrier between the sea and the mainland, and made this bay 
or sound in which he found himself. Away to the west he 
descried now the line of the shore: it was also low, sandy, and 
desolate looking. The cool grey water of morning slapped 
gently at the sides of his ship: he had come from the howling 
immensity of the sea into the desert monotony of this coast. 
It was as bleak and barren a coast as the one-eyed Spaniard 
had ever seen. And indeed, for a man who had come up so 
many times under the headlands of Europe, and had seen the 
worn escarpments of chalk, the lush greenery of the hills, and 
the minute striped cultivation of the earth that greet the sailor 
returning from a long and dangerous voyage — and awaken 
in him the unspeakable emotion of earth which has been 
tilled and used for so many centuries, with its almost personal 
bond for the men who have lived there on it, and whose dust 
is buried in it — there must have been something particu- 
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larly desolate about this coast which stretched away with the 
immense indifference of nature into silence and wilderness. 
The Spaniard felt this, and the barren and desert quality of the 
place is duly recorded in his log, which, for the most part, 
is pretty dry reading. 

But here a strange kind of exhilaration seizes the Spaniard: 
it gets into his writing, it begins to color and pulse through the 
grey stuff of his record. The light of the young rising sun 
reddened delicately upon the waters; immense and golden it 
came up from the sea behind the line of the sea-dunes, and 
suddenly he heard the fast drumming of the wild ducks as 
they crossed his ship high up, flying swift and straight as pro- 
jectiles. Great heavy gulls of a size and kind he had never seen 
before swung over his ship in vast circles, making their eerie 
creaking noises. The powerful birds soared on their strong 
even wings, with their feet tucked neatly in below their bodies; 
or they dove and tumbled through the air, settling to the 
water with great flutterings and their haunted creaking 
clamor: they seemed to orchestrate this desolation, they gave 
a tongue to loneliness and they filled the hearts of the men 
who had come there with a strange exultancy. For, as if some 
subtle and radical changes had been effected in the chemistry 
of their flesh and blood by the air they breathed, a kind of 
wild glee now possessed the one-eyed Spaniard’s men. They 
began to laugh and sing, and to be, as he says, “marvelous 
merry.” 

During the morning the wind freshened a little; the Span- 
iard set his sails and stood in towards the land. By noon he 
was going up the coast quite near the shore and by night he 
had put into the mouth of one of the coastal rivers. He took in 
his sails and anchored there. There was nearby on shore a 
settlement of “‘the race that inhabits these regions,” and it was 
evident that his arrival had caused a great commotion among 
the inhabitants, for some who had fled away into the woods 
were now returning, and others were running up and down 
the shore pointing and gesticulating and making a great deal 
of noise. But the one-eyed Spaniard had seen Indians before: 
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that was an old story to him now, he was not disturbed. As for 
his men, the strange exuberance that had seized them in the 
morning does not seem to have worn off, they shouted ribald 
jokes at the Indians, and “‘did laugh and caper as if they had 
been madde.” 

Nevertheless, they did not go ashore that day. The one-eyed 
Spaniard was worn out, and the crew was exhausted: they ate 
such food as they had, some raisins, cheese, and wine, and 
after posting a watch they went to sleep, unmindful of the fires 
that flickered in the Indian village, of sounds and chants and 
rumors, or of the forms that padded softly up and down the 
shore. 

Then the marvelous moon moved up into the skies, and 
blank and full, blazed down upon the quiet waters of the 
sound, and upon the Indian village. It blazed upon the one- 
eyed Spaniard and his lonely little ship and crew, on their 
rich dull lamps, and on their swarthy sleeping faces; it blazed 
upon all the dirty richness of their ragged costumes, and on 
their greedy little minds, obsessed then as now by the Euro- 
pean’s greedy myth about America, to which he remains 
forever faithful with an unwearied and idiot pertinacity: 
“Where is the gold in the streets? Lead us to the emerald 
plantations, the diamond bushes, the platinum mountains, 
and the cliffs of pearl. Brother, let us gather in the shade of 
the ham and mutton trees, by the shores of ambrosial rivers: 
we will bathe in the fountains of milk, and pluck hot buttered 
rolls from the bread vines.” 

Early the next morning the Spaniard went ashore with 
several of his men. ““When we reached land,” he writes, “our 
first act was to fall down on our knees and render thanks to 
God and the Blessed Virgin without whose intervention we 
had all been dead men.” Their next act was to “take posses- 
sion” of this land in the name of the King of Spain and to 
ground the flag. As we read today of this solemn ceremony, 
its pathos and puny arrogance touches us with pity. For what 
else can we feel for this handful of greedy adventurers “‘taking 
possession” of the immortal wilderness in the name of another 
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puny fellow four thousand miles away, who had never seen or 
heard of the place and could never have understood it any 
better than these men. For the earth is never “taken possession 
of”: it possesses. 

At any rate, having accomplished these acts of piety and 
devotion, the Spaniards rose from their prayers, faced the 
crowd of Indians who had by this time ventured quite close 
to all this unctuous rigmarole and discharged a volley from 
their muskets at them (“‘lest they become too froward and 
threatening”). Two or three fell sprawling on the ground, and 
the others ran away yelling into the woods. Thus, at one blast, 
Christianity and government were established. 

The Spaniards now turned their attention to the Indian 
village — they began to pill and sack it with the deftness of 
long experience; but, as they entered one hut after another 
and found no coffers of nuggets or chests of emeralds, and 
found indeed that not even the jugs and pots and cooking 
utensils were of gold or silver, but had been crudely fashioned 
from baked earth, their rage grew; they felt tricked and 
cheated, and began to smash and destroy all that came within 
their reach. This sense of injury, this virtuous indignation has 
crept into the Spaniard’s record — indeed, we are edified with 
a lot of early American criticism which, save for a few ar- 
chaisms of phrasing, has a strangely familiar ring, and might 
almost have been written yesterday: “This is a wild and bar- 
barous kind of race, full of bloudie ways, it exists in such a 
base and vile sort of living that is worthier of wild beestes than 
men: they live in darkness and of the artes of living as we know 
them they are ignorant, one could think that God Himself has 
forgot them, they are so farre remote from any lighte.” 

He comments with disgust on the dried “‘stinkeing fysshe”’ 
and the dried meat that hung in all the huts, and on the al- 
most total lack of metals, but he saves his finest disdain for a 
“‘kinde of weede or plante,” which they also found in con- 
siderable quantity in all the dwellings. He then goes on to 
describe this “weede or plante”’ in considerable detail: its 
leaves are broad and coarse and when dried it is yellow and 
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has a strong odor. The barbarous natives, he says, are so fond 
of the plant that he has seen them put it in their mouths and 
chew it; when his own men tried the experience, however, 
they quickly had enough of it and some were seized with 
retchings and a puking sickness. The final use to which the 
plant is put seems to him so extraordinary that he evidently 
fears his story will be disbelieved, for he goes on, with many 
assurances and oaths of his veracity, to describe how the plant 
may be lighted and burned and how “it giveth a fowle 
stinkeing smoak,”’ and most wonderful of all, how these na- 
tives have a way of setting it afire and drawing in its fumes 
through long tubes so that “the smoak cometh out again by 
their mouth and nostryls in such wyse that you mighte thinke 
them devils out of helle instead of mortyl men.” 

Before we leave this one-eyed fellow, it is ironic to note with 
what contempt he passes over “‘the gold in the streets” for 
which his bowels yearn. As an example of one-eyed blindness 
it is hard to beat. For here was gold, the inexhaustible vein of 
gold which the marvelous clay of the region could endlessly 
produce, and which mankind would endlessly consume and 
pay for; and the Spaniard, devoured by his lust for gold, 
ignores it with a grimace of disgust and a scornful dilation of 
his nostrils. That act was at once a history and a prophecy, 
and in it is all the story of Europe’s blundering with America. 

For it must be said of all these explorers and adventurers, 
the early ones and the late ones, who came back from their 
voyages to the Americas embittered because they did not find 
gold strewn on the earth, that they failed not because there 
was no gold, but because they did not know where and how to 
look for it, and because they did not recognize it when they 
had it under their noses — because, in short, they were one- 
eyed men. That gold, real gold, the actual honest ore, existed 
in great quantities, and often upon the very surface of the 
earth as these men supposed, has since been abundantly 
shown: it is only one of the minor and less interesting episodes 
of American history—a casual confirmation of one of 
Europe’s fairy tales. They tried to think of the most wonderful 
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fable in the world, these money-haters, and they evolved the 
story of gold on the ground. 

It was a story as naive and not as beautiful as a child’s 
vision of the lemonade spring, the ice cream mountains, the 
cake and candy forests but, at any rate, America confirmed 
this little fable about gold in one short year of her history, and 
then proceeded to unpocket and unearth vast stores of wealth 
that made the visions of these old explorers look absurd. For 
she unearthed rivers of rich oil and flung them skywards, she 
dug mountains of coal and iron and copper out of the soil, she 
harvested each year two thousand miles of golden wheat, she 
flung great rails across the desert, she bridged the continent 
with the thunder of great wheels, she hewed down forests of 
enormous trees and floated them down rivers, she grew cotton 
for the world, her soil was full of sugars, citric pungencies, of 
a thousand homely and exotic things, but still the mystery of 
her earth was unrevealed, her greatest wealth and potencies 
unknown. 

The one-eyed Spaniard, however, saw none of these things. 
He looted the village, murdered a few of the Indians and 
advanced eighty or one hundred miles inland, squinting about 
for treasure. He found a desolate region, quite flat, with soil of 
a sandy marl, a coarse and undistinguished landscape, 
haunted by a lonely austerity, and thickly and ruggedly 
forested — for the most part with large areas of long-leaf pine. 
As he went inland the soil deepened somewhat in hue and 
texture: it had a clayey, glutinous composition, and when rain 
fell he cursed it. It grew coarse grasses and tough thick brush 
and undergrowth: it could also grow enough of the pungent 
weed whose fumes had so disgusted him to fill the nostrils of 
the earth with smoke forever. There was abundance of wild 
game and fowl, so that the one-eyed Spaniard did not go 
hungry; but he found no nuggets and not even a single 
emerald. 

The one-eyed Spaniard cursed, and again turned eastward 
toward the sea. Swift and high and straight as bullets the 
ducks passed over him, flying toward the coastal marshes. 
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That was all. The enormous earth resumed its silence. West- 
ward in great hills that he had never seen, cloud shadows 
passed above the timeless wilderness, the trees crashed down 
at night athwart the broken bowl of clean steep waters, there 
was the flash and wink of a billion little eyes, the glide and 
thrumming stir, the brooding ululation of the dark; there was 
the thunder of the wings, the symphony of the wilderness, 
but there was never the tread of a booted foot. 

The Spaniard took to his ship, and set sail gladly. He was 
one-eyed and he had found no gold. 

















Corporate Reserves vs. Prosperity 


DAVID FIGART 


AATHER NIEUWLAND, who was recently awarded the 
highest honors of the American Chemical Society for his 
discoveries in synthetic rubber, said: “It is surprisingly easy 
. . to persist in overlooking the simply obvious.” This study 
is an attempt to discover the obvious. It was prompted by the 
diversity of recovery measures urged upon the country. Its pur- 
pose is to show to what extent the country’s welfare depends 
upon the manner in which industry uses its financial power, as 
reflected in surpluses and reserves. 

Artificial combinations of capital and labor, as represented 
by the corporate form of organization, grew up in response to 
the need for more efficient means of producing and distribut- 
ing wealth. But a corporate society of necessity involves the 
shifting of certain responsibilities from the individual to the 
corporation. A man in primitive society produces for his own 
needs; but when hired service is substituted for direct effort, 
continuity of employment becomes essential to prosperity. 
Shifting responsibility for maintaining employment from in- 
dustry, where it belongs, to government, is the basis of certain 
foreign political systems, but should have no place in this coun- 
try. It is not our government’s job to engage in industrial opera- 
tions when industry fails in its responsibility; it is government’s 
job to compel industry to discharge that responsibility. 

Advocates of some form of centralized control over industry 
overlook the fact that there are certain natural economic 
forces which, if allowed to operate, automatically maintain 
industry on a reasonably even keel. The trouble in the past 
has been that human forces have interfered in such a way as to 
cause the periodic disturbance of our economic balance, 
whereupon natural forces were expected to restore it by their 
certain but slow and painful operation. It would be better if 
the natural forces were allowed to operate in good times to 
maintain prosperity, so that they would not have to be de- 
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pended upon in bad times to restore economic equilibrium. 

If we are to reach an intelligent appraisal of the part that 
corporate surpluses and reserves are playing in our eco- 
nomic well-being, it is first necessary to examine some of the 
present and proposed plans for restoring employment and 


prosperity. 
MONEY 


Taking up first the claims of the inflationists, it is said that 
inflation reduces the burden of debtors by decreasing the value 
of the money in which they will eventually pay their debts. 
The theory is based upon the false premise that all debtors are 
poor men and all creditors are rich men, and that the relation- 
ship between debtors and creditors is one of the most im- 
portant factors retarding recovery. Inflation will transfer to 
debtors wealth belonging to creditors, but it will harm the 
latter to the extent it benefits the former. 

Another theory is that inflation will cause a rise in economic 
levels by cheapening money, and that buying in anticipation 
of higher prices will commence — creating greater demand, 
and eventually causing the factories to increase production, 
gradually abolish unemployment, and increase purchasing 
power. The first effect of inflation, however, is instantaneously 
to cut the nation’s purchasing power by the extent to which 
the inflation is effective. It does not seem logical that to in- 
crease purchasing power we first must reduce it. Unless re- 
employment and rising wages occur faster than inflation cuts 
the value of money, the country loses. 

One theory that has led to much confusion of thought is 
that the supply of money or credit controls the state of busi- 
ness. The reverse would seem to be true. The money system of 
a country should be designed so that credit will expand with 
expanding business, and contract with contracting business. 
Inflating or deflating the monetary medium does not touch 
the fundamental problems involved in the economic well- 
being of the community. Wealth is created by labor, not by 
the printing press. Government edict can shift wealth from 
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one class of people to another, but it cannot create wealth. 
Nor can industrial output be stabilized by tinkering with the 
device employed for exchanging that output; but if there is an 
uninterrupted flow of goods from producer to consumer, the 
medium of exchange will automatically stabilize itself. 

If a country’s international trade is vital to her welfare, 
then the question of an international monetary standard be- 
comes of great importance — not so much the specific kind of 
standard, but whether it is a stable or a fluctuating measure. 
If an exporter never knows from day to day what price his 
product is going to command, his activities will be hampered. 
When a country goes in for inflation it reduces the value of its 
own money in terms of other currencies. That means that to 
acquire foreign goods it will now take ten or twelve hours of 
labor instead of eight hours as before. How a country can 
grow rich by giving away more of its labor in exchange for the 
same things is not clear. To attribute such industrial recovery 
as England has experienced to a broadening home demand 
seems more logical than to attribute it to monetary manipu- 
lation. 

As the result of a recent study, Colonel Ayres says: “‘Prob- 
ably it is fair to draw the inference that the natural forces mak- 
ing for recovery tend to prevail over even such important in- 
fluences as those of the money systems.” 


THE REDISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH 


The confiscation of all wealth above a certain figure, and its 
redistribution, would not solve our economic problems. The 
everyday livelihood of our people comes, not from past accu- 
mulated wealth, but from current production of wealth. If we 
produce much, we will have much to divide. If we produce 
little, there will be little to divide. How we should allocate 
current production, rather than past production, is the prob- 
lem we must solve. 

The extravagances of a few wealthy persons here and there, 
alongside of distressing poverty, may offend us, but such cases 
are too limited to be of great importance. The rich can eat only 
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so much, wear certain clothes, consume a limited amount of 
wealth. In their expenditures they are providing employment 
for others. The same is true of their so-called extravagances. 
Liquidate the wealthy, as the Soviets did in Russia, and you 
destroy the means of employment of certain types of skilled 
labor and artisans. 

The trouble comes not with what the rich spend, but with 
what they do not spend — that is, with what they invest and 
how they invest it. It is not their possession of wealth that mat- 
ters, but the power over wealth which that possession gives, 
and which has been frequently abused — sometimes know- 
ingly, more often unknowingly. That those in control of great 
wealth should use this power to add to their wealth through 
unethical methods, such as market manipulation, watering of 
stock, or the destroying of competitors, is deplorable and should 
cease. But that does not solve the problem of men of the high- 
est standards of honesty, motivated by a desire for the welfare 
of the community, who unwittingly invest their excess income 
in undertakings which prove harmful in the end. Our indus- 
trial history is full of instances of new investments destroying 
old investments — of current wealth replacing past wealth, in- 
stead of adding to it. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


The fundamental objection to any government relief pro- 
gram is that it violates the principle of industry’s responsibility 
for its workers and for the community welfare. Any venture of 
government into the field of business is full of dangers. Aside 
from the question of politics which is bound to crop up, it is 
extremely difficult for government either to enter the field of 
private industry or to withdraw, without serious disturbance 
to those whom the measures are designed to aid. The bigger 
the program the worse the dislocation. If there is a method of 
insuring that industry itself shall maintain a proper economic 
balance, it is far better that government should keep out of 
business altogether. The philosophy of the Socialists is sound in 
many respects: but in substituting government operations for 
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private initiative, it is simply substituting unknown evils for 
known evils. 

Public works must be paid for by those members of the com- 
munity who pay taxes, and taxes are always painful. That part 
of our income which is taxed for public works is equivalent to 
savings confiscated by government and spent in something we 
may or may not think is of benefit. We would prefer to employ 
our income as we please, to save it or spend it; and if we save 
it, we want to choose our own type of saving. There are lots of 
things we might prefer to the projects upon which the Govern- 
ment is spending billions. 

The fallacy of “‘self-liquidating” public works is shown in 
two articles by David Cushman Coyle in Harper’s for Decem- 
ber 1934 and January 1935. ‘““The idea was that such projects 
paid for themselves, because the people who paid for them 
were not visible.” He says capital invested in such projects is 
‘distributed to the consumer with one hand and taken away 
from the consumer with the other hand.” 


GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF INDUSTRY 


The government has tried to regulate industry by means of 
anti-trust laws. But these should take into consideration items 
other than mere size. From the standpoint of service to the 
community some of the biggest corporations are the best, some 
of the smallest are the worst. Where large corporations are less 
efficient than small, it is generally because of mismanagement. 
There unquestionably are economies in large-scale manage- 
ment, up to a point; and such economies enable the bigger 
companies to undertake the invaluable research and develop- 
ment work which has contributed so much to America’s in- 
dustrial progress. 

Price-fixing is another suggested solution of industry’s prob- 
lems. This is impractical, in the first place, since no one man is 
wise enough to determine the proper price and no two men 
would agree. Price is the shadow, not the substance. That 
lowering the price expands the market is true only insofar as it 
reflects increased efficiency. The price at which goods move 
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from producer to consumer is not the most important factor, 
since price to the consumer is wage to the producer. (By wage 
is meant payment to labor, management and capital.) The 
fundamental question is the distribution of community income 
in such a manner as to permit consumption of the goods pro- 
duced. 

To delegate power over the complex industrial activities of 
the country to governmental bodies, code authorities, or trade 
associations, is to credit human nature with a wisdom which it 
does not possess. One weakness of the code system lies in an 
undue reliance upon the codperation of individuals. In the 
stress of a great national emergency, our shattered morale will 
lead us to promise almost any reform — but as the emergency 
passes, human self-interest will begin to reassert itself. A fur- 
ther weakness in the code system is the principle of boycott and 
coercion of one group by another. This does not eliminate 
trouble; it breeds trouble, and it is un-American. 


CAPITAL INVESTMENTS 


Many competent observers say that we would solve our de- 
pression problem if we could restore employment in the dur- 
able goods industries. But if recovery is to come through 
adding toa capital investment, in building and plant, which al- 
ready exceeds our present needs, are we not simply laying the 
foundation for the next depression? We may concede that the 
potential consuming power of this country is much larger than 
we have ever approached, and at the same time recognize 
that as a practical matter the capacity to produce goods in 
1929 considerably exceeded the then-effective demand. One 
need only consult a few corporation executives who went 
through the cut-throat period preceding the crash to verify 
this statement — if it needs verification. 

To bring recovery through large scale investment in indus- 
try would mean adding to an amount of debt which is already 
burdensome. If we cannot earn profits on present capital, it 
will be more difficult to earn on an enlarged capital. Yet to 
scale down present debt to make room for new debt not only 
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seems illogical, but involves the sacrifice of one section of the 
community to another. We might better strive to restore in- 
dustry to a point which would justify present capital values. 

It has been said that much of our plant has become obsolete 
during the last four years. It would be difficult to define the 
term “obsolete” in such a way as to satisfy everybody. There is 
a point where the modernization of plant may run up against 
the law of diminishing returns — where the cost to the com- 
munity in terms of capital destruction, or increased competi- 
tion, or unemployment, may be excessive. Any wholesale re- 
placement of plant at this time comes in the same category as 
expansion of capacity, and would be a questionable policy 
until we have shown an ability to use our present capacity 
effectively. 


AGRICULTURE 


Chester C. Davis, in an article published December 9, 1934, 
in the New York Times, said: ‘‘Gross income of farmers and 
total factory payrolls are almost economic twins. . . . In- 
creases in farm income depend largely on the increased buying- 
power of those engaged in industry. As this increase develops, 
the farm income will be boosted both through higher prices 
and through whatever increase in production can be con- 
sumed by a more prosperous industrial community.” If farm 
income depends on factory payrolls, a rise in farm prices with- 
out a corresponding rise in payrolls simply means that wage 
earners no longer can buy as much as before. 

It is known that in our most prosperous years a large part of 
our population was insufficiently nourished. It has been esti- 
mated that instead of restricting agricultural acreage, a sub- 
stantial increase would be necessary properly to feed all our 
people. There are a few crops which still would show an ex- 
portable surplus. If our natural conditions are so favorable 
that we can market this surplus at competitive prices abroad, 
no readjustment will be necessary. If, however, we cannot 
compete with world prices, or if countries formerly importing 
from us have raised tariff barriers behind which their own 
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agriculture is being developed, then we must face some read- 
justment. 

When government attempts to restrict crops wholesale, it 
may have the problem of transporting entire communities 
from one locality to another, which is certain to disturb seri- 
ously the industrial life of these localities. Such readjustments 
would come automatically and naturally, through individual 
action, if government did not interfere. Government can help 
on general financial policies, and in raising agricultural stand- 
ards. To go farther than that, to invade the individual freedom 
of the farmer which is part of his compensation for being a 
farmer, would seem to be overstepping proper bounds. 

No doubt part of the so-called farm problem lies in the ex- 
istence of so many marginal farmers — men attached to the 
soil, loath to leave it, yet without any reasonable hope of mak- 
ing a fair living. One cannot see any clear future for such men; 
but if industry were speeded up to the point where the de- 
mands of the American people were reasonably well satisfied, 
the problem of the marginal farmer might solve itself — either 
by his being absorbed by industry, or by his being enabled to 
make a proper living through greater demand for his crops. 
The plans of Henry Ford looking toward the provision of part- 
time factory work for agricultural workers, and for ascertain- 
ing new uses for agricultural crops through research, may con- 
stitute one answer to this problem. 

A large part of the farmer’s problem lies in speculative pur- 
chases at excessively high prices, swamping him under a bur- 
den of debt from which it is difficult if not impossible to escape. 
If he has a few good years he may work out. If not, he faces 
bankruptcy. Extending federal aid may or may not be bene- 
ficial. When a man is suffering from too much debt, increasing 
the debt may not be the logical way to relieve him. 

The objection to any artificial restriction of a product neces- 
sary to life or comfort is obvious. Designed to increase wealth, 
it starts out by reducing it. Theory may point to an inevitable 
price rise, and a resulting benefit to some one section of the 
community for the time being; but the very imposition of re- 
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strictive measures may have a depressing effect on consumers. 
It advertises either an existing over-supply, or a potential over- 
supply to be available as and when necessary; so why pay 
more? This was well demonstrated in the British rubber re- 
striction plan of 1922. 

Any restriction plan is almost certain to harm the people it 
was designed to benefit. The British rubber plan caused the 
substitution of reclaimed rubber for plantation rubber, and 
led to intensive planting by the native populations. The re- 
striction of American agricultural crops will lead to the sub- 
stitution of foreign-grown crops and the permanent loss of our 
market. 

Restriction penalizes the efficient producer by subsidizing 
the inefficient. It makes no allowance for the unexpected — 
such as drought and floods. The supposed need for restriction 
may have passed by the time the measure is introduced. It 
would be difficult to prove that the increase in agricultural 
prices last year was due to crop restriction rather than to the 
drought and other natural agencies. 

Moreover, any plan involving coercion is distasteful. Suc- 
cessful administration is impossible. As bureaucratic pressure 
increases, evasion increases. Efforts to enforce such a law will 
stimulate violations, which are demoralizing and which will 
nullify the law. Instead of having one prohibition problem on 
our hands, we will have hundreds. It would seem that with so 
many objections to a policy, all possible alternatives should be 
exhausted before it is adopted. 

If America insists on growing wheat for export it will have 
to sell in world markets and compete with countries possessing 
lower living standards. Because of efficiency of production, we 
can do this in many manufactured articles. Can we do it in 
agriculture? Certainly not by reducing output and increasing 
unit costs. To attempt to maintain one price for domestic con- 
sumption and a lower price for foreign consumption offers 
almost insurmountable obstacles from the standpoint of prac- 
tical business. To do this without government aid seems 
impossible; to do it with government aid brings up all the 
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problems we seek to avoid, besides still further problems in 
international relations. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF CORPORATE RESERVES 


Modern business is so complex, and the function of money 
so confusing, that intelligent and honest men, reasoning from 
the same set of facts, reach quite different conclusions. But 
there is another way of approaching the problem — that is, to 
reason from assumed premises which are drawn with such 
simplicity that the underlying principles are apparent to all. 
Since industry naturally falls into two main classes, (1) con- 
sumable goods and (2) durable goods, it will be useful for this 
purpose to assume two isolated communities, the first a fertile 
island where the population is engaged solely in the produc- 
tion of consumable goods, the second an island unsuited to 
agriculture, where the population is engaged solely in the pro- 
duction of durable goods — building materials, iron, copper. 
It will further simplify matters to assume that the affairs of the 
first community are directed by one manager. 

The first community produces consumption goods in excess 
of its own requirements, and exchanges this surplus for dura- 
ble goods produced by the second community. It is clear 
that so long as this exchange is uninterrupted, even though 
demand increases rapidly, both communities will remain 
prosperous. 

If the manager responsible for the activities of the first com- 
munity is guided by the needs of his people, he will end up 
each year’s operations with his storeroom empty. This does 
not mean that he has not made a profit; it means that he has 
distributed the profit. If he turns out goods which he prices at 
one hundred thousand dollars, in the production of which he 
has spent ninety thousand dollars for labor and materials, he 
has ten thousand dollars’ profit for his stockholders. Or, in 
other words, he has accumulated on his shelves goods worth 
ten thousand dollars. These belong to his stockholders, to 
whom he distributes them for consumption. 

But if the manager forgets about demand, and begins to 
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think in terms of “‘accumulated profits” or “‘reserves” or “‘sur- 
plus” as reflected by his balance sheet, he will carry over un- 
consumed stocks of goods as “‘inventory,”’ which will increase 
from year to year. It may be that he has kept half of his com- 
munity on the verge of poverty while storing up the very goods 
they helped to produce. Finally the day comes when these 
stocks are topheavy; so he says to his community: “Operations 
must be reduced until stocks are wiped out.” Since his citizens 
live by their labor, when the opportunity to work is now denied 
them, they are thrown into distress. 

Or the manager may aspire to outshine his predecessor by 
building a bigger factory. So he withholds increasing quanti- 
ties of consumable goods made by his community, to exchange 
for increasing quantities of durable goods with which he en- 
larges his capacity. If he builds beyond the combined needs of 
both communities, but does not utilize this increased capacity 
to accumulate undistributed inventories, no particular harm 
will be done; and the manager will be able to point with pride 
to a fine surplus on his balance sheet, proof of the “powerful 
financial position” of his undertaking. His citizens might feel 
that they would have liked a bigger share of the consumable 
goods themselves, but the manager has his eye on the balance 
sheet, rather than on community welfare. 

The real trouble is going to come when the manager starts 
up the new factory on his “mass production” schedule, with- 
out regard to demand; when he attempts to operate his in- 
creased capacity to justify the increased capital employed. 
Then he will find inventories overwhelming him; his expan- 
sion program will collapse; demand for durable goods will dry 
up; unemployment will be general in both communities. 

It is strange, but true, that the manager regards his power 
over his “reserves” as autocratic. He may concede that they 
belong to his stockholders, but will probably oppose any dis- 
tribution even to them. It does not occur to him that since it 
was the labor of his communities which contributed most to 
the producing of the goods, these very same workers whom he 
has thrown into want possess a substantial equity in the goods 
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with which his shelves are loaded down. At best he is bound to 
go through some period of readjustment because people can- 
not suddenly eat a lot of accumulated food or wear out a lot of 
extra clothes. But if the consumption of the accumulated goods 
is facilitated by making them readily available to the needy, 
instead of discouraged by forcing the communities on to a 
mere existence basis, dependent upon charity, the period of 
readjustment will be short instead of protracted. 

By return of these goods to the community at the first sign of 
depression the manager could prevent the suffering which his 
policies have brought on. But he would oppose such a policy 
because he objects to using “reserves” built up “‘to protect his 
business in times of stress.” Yet events compel him to do pre- 
cisely this even though he may not understand what is hap- 
pening. As the depression develops he is forced, through 
charitable contributions, through idle equipment, through dis- 
posing of inventories below cost, to make the very contribu- 
tions he would voluntarily refuse; he is forced to give back to 
the communities the goods which the communities helped 
to produce, but of whose use they were deprived. 

What is the way out? Since his present factory facilities have 
been such as to create an apparent over-supply of goods, the 
manager will certainly not want to add to capacity, nor per- 
haps even to modernize equipment in such a way as to increase 
output — because by doing so he will be setting the stage for 
a recurrence of his present troubles. He may hit upon the idea 
of public works; and to the extent that he can utilize the prod- 
ucts of the durable goods community in exchange for excess 
inventories of consumable goods he may be justified in this 
measure. However, he is perhaps unwarranted in deciding 
what the people want rather than letting them decide for 
themselves. It may be that they would rather have better 
homes than more public works. Realizing this, the manager 
may plan for a general housing program, but the first obstacle 
he runs up against is that those members of the communities 
most in need of new homes are least able to pay for them; 
they are unemployed, and lack any sense of security for the 
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future which would encourage them to assume the necessary 
obligations. 

Confronted with obstacles whichever way he turns, the 
manager may finally become so harassed that he will be will- 
ing frankly to face the facts of his relationship and obligations 
to the communities, and to review his operations in that light. 
It may shock him to realize that his former ideas of successful 
management were pretty inadequate. In terms of accounting 
and finance, he has been a great success: for he has shown con- 
sistent profits and mounting reserves and surplus. Yet he has 
conducted operations in such a way that both communities 
have been thrown into turmoil. From the standpoint of his ob- 
ligations, as the chosen representative of the community, to 
direct its industrial activities for the general welfare, he has 
failed. He will discover that all his trouble arose through the 
unwise employment of what he terms “profits and reserves”’; 
that the more he attempts to pile up profits and reserves, the 
bigger the readjustment he will have to go through; that in- 
stead of accumulated profits and reserves being the goal of 
business, they are something that must actually be avoided. 


REMOVING THE BARRIERS TO DISTRIBUTION 


The even flow of goods from producer to consumer must be 
insured in order to prevent periodical accumulation — result- 
ing in industrial chaos and unemployment. This could be ac- 
complished by distributing corporate earnings after allowing 
reasonable reserves for unemployment and dividend insur- 
ance, for adequate depreciation of plant and machinery, and 
for special purposes such as research and development. A 
modest reserve for emergencies should be allowed, sufficient to 
carry the corporation through a brief period of stress, but not 
sufficient to disturb the economic balance of the community. 

Possibly the simplest means of insuring the distribution of 
earnings would be by imposing a prohibitive tax on all un- 
distributed earnings in excess of permitted reserves. Since a 
few large corporations are responsible for the employment of 
most of our industrial workers, the exemption of the smaller 
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corporations — to simplify administration — could be con- 
sidered, as well as the exemption of public utilities and rail- 
roads, and corporations engaged in working natural resources. 
This is not a revenue measure. The proposed tax would prob- 
ably never be collected. The purpose is control of corporate 
activities to safeguard employment, taxation being the device 
by which this control would operate automatically. 

The policy of accumulating reserves and surplus as an in- 
surance against emergency conditions is sound and commend- 
able. The error has been in not earmarking these reserves for 
specific purposes, such as unemployment and dividend insur- 
ance, so that when an emergency arose, distribution of the re- 
serves would begin automatically, thus maintaining commu- 
nity purchasing power and providing a measure of security to 
both workers and stockholders. 

Corporations will point out that they must have capital 
available to modernize their plants and to expand in order to 
meet demand for new business. The device outlined above 
would not interfere with the legitimate growth of business, but 
would make the volume of community savings reinvested in a 
business depend solely upon the utility of that business to the 
community — as indicated by whether or not it was operating 
at a profit — instead of permitting the reinvestment to be dic- 
tated by motives unrelated to community welfare. 

To limit the power of corporate management to withhold 
and reinvest earnings would not interfere with earning ability, 
but should enhance it by forcing the increase of effective com- 
munity purchasing power through larger dividends and 
wages, since all earnings above the legal reserves would be 
distributed rather than reinvested in doubtful enterprise. 
Corporations could invite the immediate reinvestment of such 
earnings for purposes of expansion; but corporate manage- 
ment would be obliged to show an earning history, or a reason- 
able prospect of future earnings, to make the shares attractive 
to prospective investors. This proposal would compel corpo- 
rate managers to operate at a profit or answer to their stock- 
holders, and it would build up a type of management based on 
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efficiency and integrity, rather than on autocratic financial 
power. 

To the argument that an enforced distribution of earnings 
would penalize the efficient units in industry, it might be 
pointed out that efficiency by no means determines survival 
in every instance. Often a financially powerful but inefficient 
concern will crush out a more efficient rival. 

A great deal of commercial distress has been caused in the 
past by the small margin of profit — and at times loss — en- 
forced upon manufacturers by large buyers. Under the plan 
suggested this would no longer be possible. Without reserves 
to absorb losses of this kind, no manufacturer could afford to 
sell to large buyers at an inadequate profit. The buyers would 
have no alternative but to pay the profit: since they would not 
possess the necessary reserves to enable them to manufacture 
the product themselves, and could not raise the needed capital 
unless there were marked inefficiency in existing plants or in- 
adequate sources of supply. 

Without reserves to finance over-expansion and destructive 
competition, corporate management would be obliged to 
shape policies with a view to continuous earnings. In case of 
losses they could no longer fall back upon reserves, dissipating 
the assets of the community, but would be compelled to take 
corrective measures without delay. 

It may be regarded as too hazardous a policy to place the 
burden of new capital construction directly upon the com- 
munity rather than upon industry itself, on the grounds that 
adequate capital for plant expansion might not be provided as 
and when needed. The fear is probably not well founded. The 
aggregate intelligence of the community, as reflected by its 
willingness or unwillingness to buy a certain product, should 
be fully as reliable as the intelligence of corporate manage- 
ment. If the time comes when all the factories in this country 
are operating at capacity to supply the wants of our people, 
and no capital seems available for industrial expansion, the 
situation can be reviewed. 

Most of the leading corporations in America now possess 
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large surpluses and reserves. The effect of the proposed legis- 
lation — where present surpluses and reserves aggregate the 
maximum which could be set up under the law — would be to 
compel the distribution of future earnings in their totality. 
How such earnings should be divided between stockholders 
and employees might be left to work itself out equitably. If too 
large a share is distributed to stockholders, in the form of high 
dividends, the corporation will be making itself a target for 
new competition. The higher the profit, the more people will 
want to get into the game. Labor is likely to become restive 
under such a policy, feeling that its share is unduly low, and 
labor troubles may nullify a previous good earning history. 
If the management of the corporation appreciates that its 
prosperity will depend on the purchasing power of the com- 
munity, derived for the most part from wages, it will want to 
share profits fairly with labor in order to protect its market. It 
may do this either through high wages, or through recurrent 
wage bonuses. It would be to the interest of corporations to 


pay labor all the traffic would bear; and since labor obviously 
could not demand a share in earnings when there were 
no earnings to share, the opportunity for misunderstandings 
and conflict would diminish. 


EFFECTS OF DISTRIBUTING SURPLUSES 


The ownership of American corporations is becoming wide- 
spread, and any policy looking toward a better dividend his- 
tory will benefit the entire community. As shares in industrial 
concerns become more stable in their dividend policy, they be- 
come more attractive to the workers as a means of saving; and 
as workers become stockholders, solving of industrial disputes 
becomes less difficult. 

Depriving a corporation of reserves excepting those set up 
for specific earmarked purposes would leave no incentive for 
either corporate or individual speculation such as the country 
experienced in 1928 and 1929. Financial practices have been 
such that the owner of common stock is forced to be a gambler. 
Sometimes he buys stock because it has shown an earning his- 
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tory. Sometimes he is asked to add to his holdings in an in- 
solvent concern with the idea of making it solvent. Most fre- 
quently he buys stock because he expects to sell it for more 
than he paid. The money that owners of common stocks have 
lost must amount to astronomical figures. If income were the 
controlling factor in investment, the field for artificial manipu- 
lation of any kind — well-intentioned or otherwise — would 
be eliminated. 

The form which such legislation should take, the amount of 
detail to be included and to be left to administration officials, 
could be worked out without great difficulty. A maximum 
limit on the amount that could be placed to reserve should 
probably be fixed as some percentage of the capital issued. 
Perhaps this percentage should differ for different industries. 
There probably should be a minimum provided for, as well. 
The question should be treated on broad lines, as the principle 
of earmarking reserves for specific purposes is the important 
thing, rather than the exact amount of such reserves. The ad- 
ministration problem raised by the proposed law would offer 
little difficulty, since it means only a slight modification in the 
duties of tax officials. 

The size of a corporation’s issued capital probably would 
not matter so far as the operation of the law was concerned. If 
the capital is large, the reserves permitted would be propor- 
tionately large, but the corporation would be in a weaker posi- 
tion competitively from the standpoint of earnings on an in- 
flated capital. On the other hand, if the capital were small, the 
corporation would be in a better competitive position, but the 
proportionately smaller reserves would give it less leeway in 
time of trouble. 

Uniform accounting methods are desirable, and probably 
will come; but for the purposes of this law they would not seem 
to be essential so long as accounts are kept on the same basis 
from year to year. When uniform accounting methods are 
finally made compulsory, they should provide for proper 
methods of capitalizing an undertaking. At the present time 
new owners can take over bankrupt properties and operate 
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them at a level of income so low as to kill off competing own- 
ers, who have acquired their properties at reasonable values 
and operated them on sound business methods. Properties ac- 
quired through bankruptcies or receiverships or at sacrifice 
values should be capitalized at a figure which would be fair to 
competitors — perhaps at replacement values. The voluntary 
adoption of such a practice has been under consideration by 
one of our larger industries. 

Uniform accounting methods should probably provide that 
each major department of a large corporation should show its 
operations separately. A corporation which makes little or no 
profit in one department or, as sometimes happens, consistent 
losses, which are charged up against the profits of other de- 
partments, is competing unfairly in that particular department 
and may disrupt a whole industry through such policies. We 
have had outstanding examples of this in recent years. 


CONCLUSION 


Corporate management thinks of profits and reserves in 
terms of money. But money itself is not wealth; it is only the 
means of exchanging wealth. If corporations thought in terms 
of goods instead of money, profits and reserves would assume 
an entirely different aspect. Thus a corporation with ten mil- 
lion dollars of accumulated profits, called reserves or surplus, 
instead of considering itself in a sound financial position, 
could see that it might be blocking progress in good times, and 
discouraging recovery in bad times, by the possession of ten 
million dollars worth of unconsumed inventories and of idle 
plant and machinery. Corporations do not have dollars in re- 
serve: they have goods and plant; and it is unconsumed goods 
and idle plant — represented in the balance sheet by dollars 
— that bring bad times. 





How Spring Comes in Georgia 


THOMAS CALDECOT CHUBB 


This is the way that Spring comes in Connecticut. 

Early in March the ice, set free, starts to drift down the river, 
But then it is cold again; 

There is sleet; there is freezing weather — 

Winter’s overlong pain. 

Late in March, the sap stirs in the elm-trees and birch-trees. 
The cowslips bloom hopefully. 

Sometimes you see a bluet. 

And then the wind swings back to the north-northeast, 


And is wet with freezing rain! 


In Georgia, there is no such sarcastic mockery. 

In Georgia, Spring is a gracious lady. 

She rides a white palfrey of dogwood. 

She wears a frail garment of plum blossoms. 

Her hair is the golden jasmine that trails through the pine 
trees. 

And even in February 

(Then in Connecticut snow is still blue on the shadowed hill- 
sides) 

You hear, like the bells on her bridle, 

The shaken bells of the hylas 

Chime their refrain.— 
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This is the way that Spring comes in Connecticut. 
Early in April, the sudden warmth of swift showers 
Soothes the rich brown of the earth with gentle fingers, 
Promises roses, 

Promises lilacs abundant 

As some fragrant soft haze. 

But then — 

The promise is broken. 

It is a lie given by a shrewd trader who vends his goods to you, 
A lie told by a Yankee who sells wooden nutmegs. 
Spring in Connecticut is a bargain not kept. 

It is a pledge one makes to secure some advantage, 
And later betrays. 


But oh, in Georgia how different! 

And oh, in Georgia what glory! 

This is how Spring comes in Georgia. 

It comes like the song of a mocking-bird poised on a branch of 
wistaria and swelling his throat in the moonlight. 

It comes like the flight of a cardinal. 

It comes like the bob-white love call 

Or a fluffy young baby white heron. 

Yet Spring is none of these. 

Spring in Georgia is an old time southern belle made dainty 


with crinoline. 
She walks with soft step in the shadows under magnolias. 
Her arms carry Cherokee roses, 
And magnificent days. 








The Very Last Deal 


SYD BLANSHARD FLOWER 


m E LIVE in a swift age, gentlemen,” said the Oldest 
Member, settling himself more comfortably in his 
chair. He took a sip from his glass and seemed to ponder. 

We waited. He frowned. 

“But not swift enough,” he added, and drained his glass. 

“It seems to you that we are a little slow?” someone in- 
quired, with a hint of satire in his tone. 

“Not slow,” amended the Oldest Member: “Blind! Blind, 
because, in spite of our willingness, even our haste, to mort- 
gage our future to a public debt of hundreds of billions of dol- 
lars, we do nothing about the greatest of all possible human 
undertakings.” 

“Which is —?” 

“Changing the climate of the world, gentlemen,” said the 
Oldest Member, impressively. 

‘The climate!” 

“Of the world?” 

“We have done some pretty big things, sir,” said a younger 
man, “but when you speak of changing the climate of the 
whole world, really I suspect humor.” 

“I was never more serious,” said the Oldest Member, 
solemnly. “But, come, you might like to hear how, why, 
when, where?” 

“Very much,” we said in chorus. 

“It is a matter I have thought out very carefully,” said the 
Oldest Member, “and in telling it I may seem to monopolize 
the conversation, but, if you don’t mind that, I shall really be 
glad of this chance to lay the thing before you. It seems to me 
important, and quite in the spirit of the times. Let us be glad, 
gentlemen, that we live in an age when nothing is too big for 
the United States to undertake.” 

‘And, perhaps, bring to a successful issue?” 

**Perhaps.” 
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“To change the climate of the globe should be big enough 
to satisfy us,” it was suggested. 

The Oldest Member nodded to the last speaker. 

“It should,” he said. ““Gentlemen, I shall take you into the 
thick of it at once. Are you all comfortable? Good.” 

“The north polar circle of our earth is depressed, like the 
flat top of an orange. It is actually below the present sea-level. 
The north polar region is therefore nearer to the molten center 
of the earth than any other spot upon the earth’s surface. Do 
you see that?” 

“Quite,” we said. 

“There is enough glacier, berg, and pack ice in the north 
polar basin to raise the oceans of the globe six hundred feet 
above their present level, if that ice were all melted.” 

*“How do you know that?” 

“T have measured it,” he replied, simply. ““This ice has been 
often melted in past eons of time, following the successive Ice 
Ages, as every geologist knows. I say it can be melted today by 
boring holes to tap the heat that lies below the crust of the 
earth. One hundred of these holes, each five miles from the 
next, will start this melting over a sufficiently wide area. Once 
started, it will keep going of itself, enlarging the vents by heat 
and pressure from below. Ten miles depth will do.” 

“‘But, good gosh, no drill could bore at that depth!” 

“On the contrary, American, British, Swedish, Japanese, 
Italian, Russian, German engineers will bear me out that 
harder drill-tools, resistant to heat, are coming, and that 
these, assisted by dynamite, will give us this boring to a depth 
of ten miles!” 

“But, look here... !” 

“TI have said that there is enough glacier, berg and pack ice 
in the North Polar basin,” the speaker continued calmly, “‘to 
raise the seas of the globe six hundred feet above the present 
ocean level, if that ice were all melted. Gentlemen, it has been 
melted before, with the effect, invariably, of deepening the 
existing oceans as the floods found their way at last to the sea. 
I propose now merely to melt our northern ice-cap, and to 
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melt it finally, so that there will be no more ice-caps on the 
north end of our globe, and this time, gentlemen, the melting 
will be done under intelligent human direction, to subserve 
human ends, human aims, human needs. This, I think, is en- 
tirely in line with the spirit of the New Deal. Am I right?” 

"Th Oe. oe 

‘This melting will raise the ocean level, slowly, at the rate 
of eight feet a year, proceeding continuously, summer and 
winter. In seventy-five years, therefore, the British Isles, and 
the greater part of Europe, Asia, Africa, America and Aus- 
tralia, will again be six hundred feet beneath the sea. The 
Sahara Desert, the Gobi Desert, the Mississippi Valley and 
Great Lakes country will all, again, be mighty inland seas, as 
once they were.” 

“Yes, but look here. New York . . . ?” 

**Boston?” 

*. . . Philadelphia?” 

“ . . . Chicago?” 

** . . . San Francisco and Los Angeles?” 

** . . . Paris, London, Berlin?” 

“Gentlemen, please! You interrupt the narrative. All the 
great sea-level cities of the world will naturally have ended 
themselves in face of the advancing waters.” 

*‘What about your precious climates then?” 

“The bitter cold of Alaska, Siberia, Labrador, Greenland, 
Poland, Lapland, Finland, gives way to the grateful warmth 
of the Garden of Eden. Again man reénters Paradise, so to 
speak, retrieving Adam’s blunder.” 

“What about the Gulf Stream?” 

“That is unimportant, gentlemen. The courses of the Gulf 
Stream and the Japan Current will be switched. It is immate- 
rial what becomes of them. The world will no longer have 
need of Gulf Streams. England, sunk fathoms deep, will not be 
interested, and Japan, having left her island chain to be the 
sport of earthquake, volcano, and the high seas, will be busy on 
the mainland of Asia, developing Manchuria, Mongolia, 
Korea. I wish Japan would realize that with an ocean pressure 
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of five miles’ depth today, right against her shores, she is apt at 
any moment to be blown into fragments, without an instant’s 
warning. Was Lisbon warned? Was Martinique? Was San 
Francisco? The sacred Fujiyama may blow her head off to- 
morrow. Japan is like a child playing with matches. She 
makes me nervous.” 

*“Can’t you have an earthquake without deep ocean pres- 
sure?” 

“Certainly not. All earthquakes and volcanoes are due to 
deep ocean pressures which generate enormous heat, melting 
rock, and thrusting magma sideways and up into the shudder- 
ing crust. This proposed addition to the oceans, of billions of 
tons of fresh water from the newly melted snow and ice of the 
frozen north, will certainly ring every continent with new 
shorelines of active volcanoes, shattering old coasts, exploding 
new. There will be abrupt changes: lands will go, their people 
moving to more solid ground.” 

“In effect, to higher ground?” 

“Exactly. To higher ground — not less than six hundred 
feet above the present sea-level. Any physiographic map of the 
world will show you where these people must come to rest. 
Arizona, Nevada, Utah, New Mexico, Colorado, averaging 
three thousand feet in altitude, become of course the most 
densely populated parts of the United States.” 

“Do I understand that the British Isles will be completely 


submerged, sir?” 

“‘Naturally. Of course, a peak or two will show. But not 
many.” 

*‘Do you assume that England will mildly await this end- 
ing?” 


“Gentlemen,” said the Oldest Member, “‘we live in a rea- 
sonable age, I hope. We are familiar with changes undertaken 
in a commendable spirit of good fellowship. England will, 
perhaps, object to total submergence for the sake of the im- 
provement of climates in general, but I feel sure that the com- 
mon sense of all nations, echoing the altruism of our example, 
will urge upon England that in this matter of world-benefit the 
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narrow, selfish, insular view must not intrude; that the great- 
est good of the greatest number must be sought as the guiding 
principle; that her present climate is far from agreeable; that 
her present land area, even including Scotland and Wales, is 
ridiculously tiny; that her people are now unhealthily crowded; 
that she will have room to expand in the new land of her 
choice, wherever that may be.” 

“Where, sir, would you suggest that England make her 
home?” 

“That is immaterial. In the New Day that is at hand all 
lands will be equally agreeable, equally attractive.” 

“Such as remain above the sea, of course?” 

“Exactly. England will have room to expand in northern 
Canada where, in the new climate, palms and orange-blos- 
soms will make sweet the air, where the sun will shine, where 
magnolias will bloom. In the course of seventy-five years she 
will have ample time to determine whether Canada, South 
Africa, Siberia, Australia, or Alaska, would best suit her.” 

“Is it not remarkable, sir, that you seem to have exactly 
caught the invigorating spirit of change that affects all con- 
nected in any way with the New Deal? Is that, too, a sign of 
the times?” 

“Apparently. Yes. England, in moving her people and 
goods to fairer surroundings, will not be parted from her 
treasures, however such treasures may have come into her 
possession. I am thinking of Cleopatra’s Needle and the Elgin 
Marbles particularly. On the other hand, she will be well rid 
of her hideous native statuary and squat buildings, which she 
leaves behind her with her slums, her fogs, her gloom. A hap- 
pier day dawns for England. Her migration to this or that 
continent will be not only a blessing to herself, but an ad- 
vantage to the native stocks, ensuring her a warm welcome, 
notably from Soviet Russia, where the mass-intermarriage of 
the Celt, the Saxon, the Norman, the Scot, and the Pict, with 
the Slav, the Circassian, the Georgian, the Mongol and the 
Tartar, will be watched with the friendliest interest by all 
ethnologists, anthropologists and eugenists. In short, as her 
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Byron so well said, she can look around and choose her ground 
— and take her rest practically anywhere, sure of a welcome.” 

**Yes, sir, but if you’ll pardon me. . .” 

“In thus benefiting herself,” continued the old gentleman, 
“England will have the opportunity once more to inject into 
the affair that tone of high moral purpose, as of one perform- 
ing a duty to God, to King, and to Country, without which 
England never makes a move of any kind, to the enormous 
merriment of her neighbors, France and Germany, who have 
cursed her heartily through the centuries for a bare-faced old 
liar and a hyprocrite of the blackest, while envying her cun- 
ning. In brief, this is another golden opportunity for Eng- 
land to spread the blessing of the British Crown among the 
heathen, with a fat commercial profit to herself on the side!” 

“But who, sir, can be found to direct this stupendous 
hegira?”’ 

“The hour and the man! Can you ask? The Right Hon. 
Winston Churchill, a most capable mover, will, I doubt not, 
take complete charge. That is a way he has. Standing, with 
reluctant feet, where new land and ocean meet, Winston will 
not hesitate, I think, to urge England to embark. He is no 
stranger to mobilizing fleets. And here at last is a right use 
for Britain’s Navy. To what worthier purpose than to this 
national moving job could its aid be lent? Moreover, there is 
no hurry. This is no scramble, like Mahomet’s hegira to 
Medina, but a leisurely transit. Much can be done, in the way 
of moving, in seventy-five years when your heart’s in the 
work.” 

“Don’t you think, sir, that life can be made too easy for the 
undeserving?” 

“I do not. In the Lexicon of the New Deal there are no un- 
deserving. And what a lot of trouble that saves! But I see your 
objections. You would say that if life were made easy and 
pleasant for the mass of mankind there would be an end of 
ambition. On the contrary, I feel sure that whatever this new 
earth and new climate may offer, monotony will be no part of 
it. We do not picture the leaping lizard a prey to boredom. As 
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I see this Great Movement of the Nations it is full of pleasant 
activity for everybody.” 

**For everyone that’s left, sir?” 

“Of course.” 

*‘But how about national rivalries, sir, when every big na- 
tion is boring its own hole in the Arctic Circle to tap the in- 
terior heat?” 

‘Ah, yes. That calls for firmness, of course. Firmness with 
tact. But I anticipate no trouble on that score. The nations 
will be rather thoroughly occupied in getting to higher 
ground, I think.” 

“If that interior heat is allowed to work on the waters of the 
earth unchecked, the effect will be ultimately a boiling ocean, 
will it not, sir?” 

“Undoubtedly. Yes. If unchecked. But, you remember, we 
have left the South Pole out of this work of alteration of the 
world’s climate, and this for a two-fold reason. First, because 
the South Pole stands some ten thousand feet above present 
sea-level, and secondly, because we need the South Pole for a 
control, furnishing the brake that science demands. Even 
though we move to the liberation of an earth from its glacial 
incubus, we move, I hope, with none of the rash enthusiasm 
of the amateur, reckless of consequences. That is not our way. 
We are scientists first.” 

“Well, really, sir, I am speaking for all of us, I am sure, 
when I say that you have given us something to ponder upon 
tonight.” 

The Oldest Member bowed graciously. 

“You are entirely welcome,” he said. ‘““The world does 
move, gentlemen, as Galileo was first to observe. Let it be the 
proud boast of this Newest of New Deals that it has taught 
the world the grandeur of moving on a big scale — in short, 
an approximation to Perpetual Motion. Good-night.” 














O’Neill—and the Poet’s Quest 


RICHARD DANA SKINNER 


/ HE PLAYS of Eugene O’Neill have never seemed to be 
solely of the theatre. They have, as it were, followed one 
out into the noisy streets and into the privacy of one’s room, 
into the greater privacy, even, of one’s inner thoughts and 
feelings — and not for a few hours or days, but with a certain 
timeless insistency. They have become a part of the real world 
as well as the world of make-believe. They simply refuse to 
stay locked within the walls of the theatre. Nor, in this bursting 
of traditional bounds, do they confine themselves to one seg- 
ment or another of realistic affairs. | 

Bernard Shaw was once capable of writing a play that 
mixed itself up later on with the actual doings of Fabian 
socialists; and Ibsen wrote many plays that prompted clinical 
quests into actual heredity or made one speculate moodily 
about false pride and the social order. But neither Shaw nor 
Ibsen had the poet’s gift of reaching to the emotional and 
moral inwardness of life without any relation to specific events 
or times or people. O’Neill has that gift in abundance. His 
plays are neither social sermons nor contemporary satire. 
They are more like parables. 

Parables of course are dangerous weapons in the hands of a 
poet of real stature. They are enormously effective in implant- 
ing an idea; but the idea itself may be a false one, or those 
listening to the parable may apply it in many ways never 
intended by the teller of the tale. O’Neill’s plays have suffered, 
as parables, both from the confusion and variety of his own 
ideas and from the many interpretations audiences have read 
into them. As an individual poet, O’Neill has gone through 
countless phases of thought and emotion, many of them con- 
tradictory and many of them tortured with alternating doubt 
and premature discovery of spiritual solvents. All of this has 
found expression in his plays and has carried through, for 
good or ill, to vast audiences. He has been accused of every- 
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thing from charlatanism to extreme morbidity and immoral- 
ity, and has been praised for everything from supreme tragic 
expression to profound philosophical insight. But there is 
another way to appraise and eventually to revere the O’Neill 
plays, and that is in their singular continuity as the expression 
of the immemorial “poet’s pilgrimage” — as the representa- 
tion in outer and objective form of certain elemental struggles 
and conflicts which were as much a part of the humanity and 
the poetry of China, Palestine and Greece as they are of the 
tumultuous life of our own day. 

The poet lives a vastly larger life than the man. He lives to 
the utmost possibilities of human nature, both in good and in 
evil. He may be the summation of all virtues in his private life 
and yet experience in his poetic imagination the nadir of 
moral degradation. He may pass his entire life in a country 
village and yet encompass the catastrophe of an empire. His 
parables are not the outline of himself but the rhythm and 
splendor, and often the terror, of something far above and 
beyond his personal experience. 

Eugene O’Neill has written many plays in which the ma- 
terial obviously results fron: the impact of personal experience 
— his early plays of the sea, for example. In other plays, a 
personal moral conflict is clearly indicated, not in the outer 
material but in the theme. Yet through all these plays, as well 
as through his more highly imaginative creations, there is a 
larger unity, almost like the movements of a symphony, which 
expresses the larger life of the poet as distinct from the per- 
sonal life and problems of the man. It is this larger aspect of 
the O’Neill plays which has always seemed to be not merely 
of the theatre, but also part of the great stream of poetic 
literature coursing through all history and legend. It follows, 
in many extraordinary details, a universal theme found in all 
deeply rooted folk-lore, and in the innermost experiences of 
great mystics. In its simplest sense, it is the conflict of good and 
evil — a picture in objective form of the stretching and tearing 
of a soul between a will toward the good and an appetite for 
the revolt of sin. In its deeper sense, it is the quest for a resolu- 
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tion of this conflict and for ultimate peace and inner unity. 

Folk-lore, as the poetry of a race, abounds in examples of 
this major theme. The dragon or the beast must be conquered 
before the peace of love can be achieved. The princess of 
legend is not content to let her knight languish at her feet in 
an ecstasy of love. A dragon is destroying the countryside. 
Her knight must go forth into the slime and terrors of this 
reality outside, before he can claim the perfection of her love. 
Often the dragon is a beast of many heads and many lives, 
like the multiplicity of evil to be conquered in the soul. Again, 
we have the whole series of legends, like “Beauty and the 
Beast,” in which the struggle is not so much to conquer evil 
as to attain that maturity which transforms the fears and the 
monsters of youth into instruments of peace and beauty. A 
child is allowed to grow up with a vague horror of sex, as 
something evil in itself, only to discover later that it can be- 
come the supreme physical expression of man’s creative im- 
pulses. The “beast”? can be won, through love and under- 
standing, to an end of beauty. In still another group of legends 
we have the fears of immaturity appearing as giants blocking 
the path to manhood. The Jacks must kill the giants of fear, 
before the world is fit to live in. It is hardly necessary to delve 
into the intricate theories of racial subconsciousness to see how 
universally mankind objectifies in legend and story, the com- 
mon experiences and the terrifying inner struggles of the 
pilgrimage from tortured youth to peaceful maturity. 

Poets are peculiarly sensitive to the almost infinite varia- 
tions of this inner conflict. No matter how objective in detail 
the poet’s story may seem, he is almost certain, in his major 
works, to catch up the fury and agony of inner strife to attain 
that ultimate virtue which will bring the warring elements 
into harmony. We find this in the wanderings of the Homeric 
heroes, in the Virgilian descent into Hades, in Dante’s progress 
through the Inferno and Purgatory into a paradise filled with 
that love “‘which moves the sun and the other stars.”” We find 
it again in Milton, in Francis Thompson’s “Hound of Heaven,” 
and in Richard Wagner’s cycle, in the “Ring” tragedy, 
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culminating in the exaltation of Parsifal. Blake found in his 
‘Book of Job” another expression of the universal conflict and 
quest. Shakespeare was never a more universal poet than in 
probing the soul of the searching Hamlet. The Greek drama- 
tists thought and wrote of little else than the fates, furies and 
conflicting obligations which beset every human action and 
decision. 

In a still larger sense, the peoples of the earth have fought 
and lived almost as if they were acting out a poet’s dream. 
They have reached a summit of achievement and discovered 
the pride that follows it, only to sink again into blackness 
and despair and the terrors of a mighty purging. Greece, and 
the shadowy imitation of Greece that was Rome, fell into the 
dark night of Europe, to reawaken for a short period of 
incandescence in the thirteenth century. Then came pride of 
intellect in a new form, the renascence of a Greek culture 
that no longer fitted the souls of men, and the new terrors of 
the dark age of science which was destined to last another five 
centuries. 

Science, which was to liberate man through his own intel- 
lect, became the master instead of the servant. Instead of 
exalting man, each new discovery, like a mystical increase in 
the “knowledge of good and evil,” made man smaller and 
smaller in his own eyes. It multiplied his problems of good and 
evil a thousandfold. It threw him into the wild and tortured 
confusion and savagery that reached their first grotesque 
crisis in the Great War. Mankind finds itself today a chained 
Prometheus for having brought the new fire of science to 
disrupt the soul. The problem of humanity today, as the poet 
would feel and describe it, is to discover the humility which 
can make man master of his new science. A paradox, certainly 
— but not a new one. It is “Beauty and the Beast” all over 
again. It is not science that is wrong, but the pride with which 
men have used science. It is men who have made science their 
beast; and the beast can be transformed only through a new 
humility among men themselves. It was in Palestine that the 
words of a parable rang forth — “the that humbleth himself 
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shall be exalted.”” These words were wholly forgotten when 
man proudly set out to free himself through his scientific 
intellect alone. 

It is because Eugene O’Neill is of the very stuff and fibre of 
this age that his poetic intuitions are of immeasurable im- 
portance to us, as a reflection of what we are as individuals and 
as a rumor of what we may become. He is part of an age which, 
if we were not living in it ourselves and filled with the egotism 
of it, we would recognize as a darker night of civilization than 
the world has known for many long centuries. What man is 
there living, unless he be supernaturally inspired, who will tell 
you that he sees clearly the road ahead? The very multiplicity 
of our knowledge of detail has obscured our vision of the 
whole with a veil as black as midnight. Wars, conflicts, riots, 
revolutions, racial deities, sullen envy — are these the day- 
light of civilization, or rather the valley of the shadow of 
humanity’s dreams? 

O’Neill is not, in the accepted sense, a poet of his times. 
That is, he rarely attempts consciously to write of current 
conditions or problems. When he does, as in his play, ““Dyna- 
mo,” the result is not always happy, for he is not that rarest of 
all persons, a poet who is also a philosopher. But in the sense 
common to all poets, the problems that he objectifies in the 
characters of his plays are those of peculiar moment to the 
present day; and in an age which thought it had discarded 
morals, these problems turn out to be moral ones! It is pre- 
cisely in this fact that his intuitions are probably far keener 
than those of the essayists and the philosophers. In an age 
which superficially deifies science and amorality, O’Neill is 
obsessed with questions of good and evil. In a world still given 
over to economic determinism, he writes of sin and retribution 
—and what he writes proves to be of absorbing interest to 
millions! ) 

What O'Neill has done, after the historic fashion of poets, 
is to sense far in advance of the intellectualists a deep change 
in the currents of individual men’s thoughts and emotions. In 
that curious super-life which the poet leads, which may be in 
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almost absurd contrast with his actual life as an individual 
man, the hunger and pain and doubt of great masses of people 
may of course seem very personal/ He finds himself fascinated 
with the titanic pride of such a man as Emperor Jones, and 
writes of his tragic downfall with perhaps little thought that 
he is prophesying the collapse of a whole era of proud in- 
dividualists. Or, again, the incest problem of the old Greek 
plays becomes strangely urgent. It may never occur to him 
that incest is in one sense a symbol of self-worship and self- 
seeking, and that this has become the besetting sin of a genera- 
tion that denies any power greater than humanity, and so 
moves on to slow death through man’s worship of mankind. 
The play is written as a story of individuals. But in the doom 
of its characters can be read the fate of nations.) 

Yet it would be a grave mistake to think of O’Neill chiefly 
as the poet of a social order in process of vast change. That 
would exaggerate the faint though discernible connection 
between his instinct for moral issues and the social character- 
istics of the day.| He is, above all else, the poet of the individual 
soul, torn and warped, perhaps, by the surrounding mass 
currents — but still supremely the master of its individual 
choice. ‘The Ibsens and the Shaws have used individuals to 
express the problems of masses or of a social system. Their 
characters have been almost passive victims of inheritance, or 
of a convention, or of mass view-point{, But with O’Neill, the 
problem of the individual as a soul in distress or torment has 
been clearly supreme. It is the individual’s rebellion against 
the mass, or his abject surrender to it that counts, rather than 
the action of the individual as representing the mass. O’Neill 
as a poet does carry something of the force of a prophet in his 
writings, but in the sense that the achievements of his charac- 
ters prophesy the types of individuals likely to be bred from 
the anarchy of our times, rather than the mass types and the 
collective trends. 

One might ask, for example, “Are the days ahead of us apt 
to bring forth a new Francis of Assisi?” and hope to find a hint 
of the true answer in O’Neill’s work. But one could spend no 
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end of futile days trying to discover a rumor of the typical 
business man, or factory worker, or politician, or middle-class 
householder of the next generation. Looking backward, we can 
say that the long night of Europe did eventually produce a 
Saint Francis, a Dante, a Thomas Aquinas, and a Leonardo 
da Vinci. If we had lived in the tenth or eleventh centuries, we 
might have gathered this in advance from the poets of the day. 
The Troubadours of Provence, strangely enough, foreshad- 
owed not a little of the Franciscan idea of love. But to discover 
what the mass population of Europe was going to be like, the 
poets would have helped us very little. In the clear progressive 
unity of O’Neill’s writings, we can discover a great deal con- 
cerning certain rare individual types likely to emerge from our 
discouraging present. But to try to make a social philosopher 
out of him, as some have tried, is to miss the whole point of his 
special genius. He is the poet of the individual soul, of its 
agony, of its evil will, of its pride, and its lusts — of its rare 
moments of illumination, of its stumblings and gropings in 
surrounding darkness, and of its superbly romantic quest for 
deliverance through loving surrender. 


i be preoccupation of Eugene O’Neill’s plays with good and 

evil gives them at once their singular inner unity and their 
universal impact. Just as no European could have written 
these plays, because of their sensitive reflection of impending 
changes in American life and mood, so no European could fail 
to understand them, because they pass far beyond the limi- 
tations of the American scene and vibrate with the intensity 
of the universal life-struggle. Had O’Neill merely mirrored 
back the American soul to itself, he would have remained a 
minor poet. But he has searched instead into the depths of the 
larger soul of mankind itself. 

It would be exceedingly difficult to catch the deeper notes 
of O’Neill’s work without attempting to understand the quality 
of some of those rich and terrifying inner experiences which 
the poets and mystics of all ages have tried to express. The 
greatest of them have ultimately passed beyond the turmoil of 
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doubts and fears and divided selves, into something resembling 
a peaceful unity of mind and soul. They have actually moved 
from inner discord to inner harmony, and what they have 
learned has the value of perspective. 

They tell us, with almost one voice, of a first state when they 
seemed to be two distinct persons, if not the tumult of a whole 
mob. Yet they were like two persons welded together with un- 
breakable chains. Their two selves could not live in peace — 
yet they could not live apart. They were dimly conscious that 
the binding chain itself was also a part of them. It was their 
soul and their will, the animating principle of their lives, torn 
and twisted and stretched between the two contending selves 
-—a state which the saints, at least, called very simply, 
“‘temptation.” From this point, their progress might be termed 
the process of making the chain into a harness, light, flexible 
and sensitive, guiding the two selves into one path ahead. 

It is the first instinct of the poet to put this struggle of the 
selves into words and, if possible, into objective characters. In 
the old morality plays, the authors freely labeled their char- 
acters with the names of sins and corresponding virtues. 
Bunyon carried on the tradition in English literature. The 
poets of our own day, like O’Neill, are often less keenly aware 
of what they are doing when they “create” characters which 
represent the many “‘selves” of a single person. The poet, let us 
say, is acutely disturbed by signs of his own potential weak- 
nesses in people he sees about him. He suffers a sort of agony in 
the presence of a proud man, but quite possibly because he 
knows only too well the destructive effect of pride to his own 
inner peace. He knows the imperative need of checking his 
own pride and so resents furiously the pride he sees in others. 
He decides to write a play about the destructive force a proud 
man creates in his own world of friends. But almost inevitably, 
the poet will find another character to represent his own ideal 
**self,”’ either as the victim or the protagonist of the proud man. 
Then other characters will be added, each representing parts 
of the poet’s personality which pride endangers. For he knows 
how devastatingly pride may reach into every corner of his 
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being, into his love-life, into his feminine tenderness and 
mercy, into his male forthrightness, into his spirit of friend- 
ship, even into his very creative ability as a poet. The play 
ends by being a complete description of his fear of the effect 
of pride. 

The more sensitive the poet, the more apt he is to “‘project” 
after this fashion a great diversity of struggles between the 
divided selves. An ordinary mortal suffers from one or two 
major temptations throughout most of his life, and hardly 
notices his other faults. But the poet, very much like the saint, 
recognizes himself as beset with all the temptations in varying 
degrees. He lacks the smugness of the vegetable being which 
can say, “I am naturally honest and kind, and I have con- 
quered most of my evil inclinations.” On the contrary, the 
poet says to himself: 

“T am a strange mixture of all possible beings. Given suffi- 
cient temptation, I could be a murderer or a pervert. I could 
dominate nations with my pride, if fate led me to be a ruler. 
My envy of others’ talents and abilities is enough to make me 
lie and cheat to destroy them. I am not certain of my honesty 
and integrity if they were put to a real test. I am utterly weak- 
willed before the onslaught of my passions; and what little 
virtue I maintain is merely by strictly avoiding the occasions 
of lust. I love to possess both people and things. I am all these 
things in my mind and soul, and I despise myself for these 
hidden things which are really just as much myself as the kind, 
sympathetic, upright person my friends think me to be. My 
soul is stretched like a taut wire between all the evil I am 
capable of, and the good I desire. I know myself for what I 
might so easily be; and I run cold with fear when I see this 
possible self in others.”” Sometimes the poet is incapable of 
putting these torturing thoughts into words. He shuns them as 
realities, but he cannot escape from the vague and terrifying 
consciousness of their truth. 

In his mind, if not in his actual daily life, the poet lives the 
tragedy of the proud man, or the hounding fate of the mur- 
derer, or the shame of the unnatural monster; and whether 
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his medium of making these inner struggles objective be paint- 
ing or sculpture, or the written word or a play, he “‘creates”’ 
the very thing that torments him secretly. He projects it from 
his inner being to an outer form of expression. The number of 
such struggles which he gives us in his art is limited only by 
the possible selves to which he is still blind. 

Those who do not concern themselves overmuch with the 
way of a poet, often ask why he chooses this or that “grue- 
some” or “morbid” subject for a novel or a painting or a play. 
On meeting the poet in the flesh, they are surprised to find 
that he may be a very affable and reasonable human being — 
‘quite unlike the terrible people he writes about.” There are 
many good people today who probably believe that the 
author of “Mourning Becomes Electra” must show in daily 
life the effects of a diseased mind. They do not understand the 
gulf between the potential evil in all souls, and actual wrong- 
doing. They do not understand (to revert to the terminology 
of the saints) the difference between temptation and sin. In 
fact, they understand very little of any of the deeper currents 
of life surging about them. Yet it is precisely because the poet 
reacts as he does to his own potential weaknesses that he is 
able to create the objective material for his work of art. Like 
the saints, he, above most other men, understands the sinner 
and fears the sin. 

In the second stage of their pilgrimage, the great mystics 
tell us even more that is helpful in understanding the poet. 
The phenomenon of the divided self gradually gives way to a 
moment of apparent peace and discovery. The saint is a 
convert in more senses than one. He actually succeeds in con- 
verting the potential evil in his soul to a good end, recalling 
again the folk-lore analogy of “Beauty and the Beast.” He 
accepts the facts of his nature, and through accepting them 
discovers that the wild beasts can be tamed. They are danger- 
ous only so long as he fears them — and the saints have a 
way of seeking the end of fear through reliance on a spiritual 
power greater than themselves. They have called this power 
through the centuries Divine Grace; and the source of that 
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power, God. But we are concerned only in passing with the 
supernatural life of the saints. It is sufficient to record as a fact 
(though wholly inadequate as an explanation) that the saints 
do find a way of overcoming the fear of their own evil inclina- 
tions, and of harnessing them in such a way as to draw the soul 
forward on its chosen road. For a time the saints find unity 
instead of discord. They do this and have been doing it for 
centuries without ever hearing of the word “sublimation.” 

Unfortunately the saints have also discovered that the first 
taming of the beast is a transient victory. The beast has many 
forms. The saint may have tamed his beast in the form of lust, 
only to find that the same beast has grown twice as strong in 
the form of untamed pride. His renewed onslaught comes with 
astounding violence. The saint is plunged again in darkness 
and fear, and sometimes in that strange thing which is worse 
than fear — utter and devastating dryness of soul. What re- 
sistance he offers is reduced to a pure act of will unaided by 
emotional stimuli. In the writings of the mystics, we find this 
referred to as “the temporary withdrawal of Divine assist- 
ance”’; asif the convert were being tested as to his own strength, 
or were being shown once and for all his dependence on God. 
But, again, we are not chiefly concerned with the supernatural 
life. This familiar “dark night of the soul” has its counterpart 
and foundation in purely natural religion, and in the experi- 
ence of the poet as well as the saint. 

One reason for assigning Eugene O’Neill an exceptionally 
high place among the poets of history, is precisely because his 
poetic experiences, as objectified in his plays, correspond with 
such depth and intensity to the universal pattern of the mys- 
tical experience of the saints. This does not imply, even re- 
motely, that Eugene O’Neill as a man is in the process of 
becoming a saint! It merely implies that, as a poet, giving free 
rein to his creative imagination, he understands, partly by 
direct experience, of course, but even more by magnificent 
intuition the universal character of the struggle between good 
and evil and the clearly marked stages in the pilgrimage from 
turmoil to peace. He has made, or rather, his characters have 
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made some superb spiritual discoveries, even in his earlier 
plays. But the same characters, with different names, have 
again found themselves later on in darkness. Like the saints, 
they have reached a first crest, only to sink into another valley 
where new fears attack them and where the night is very black 
and without stars. 

This is the universal language of the human quest, as the 
poets have always understood it. Odysseus found the long road 
home beset with greater and greater terrors as he neared his 
goal. The generations of the House of Atreus found no abate- 
ment in the attack of the furies as they sought expiation for 
primal guilt. Dante went down into the pit of the Inferno 
before he found himself pure and ready to ascend to the stars. 
The poetic genius of Richard Wagner, adapting folk-lore to his 
mystical intuitions, found ultimate release from the incest- 
cycle of the “Ring” only in the death of the hero and of the 
gods themselves. Not until Siegfried was dead to his old self, 
could he live again as Parsifal, the pure fool who could attain 
the Grail. 

It is easy enough to say that there is no connection between 
the “‘Niebelungen Ring” and “‘Parsifal,” that they were sep- 
arate poetic concepts. But the unhappy Nietzsche knew other- 
wise. He felt the “betrayal” of the poetic concept of the 
superman when Wagner brought his hero back to life as a 
knight of the Grail, humble before God. It was not till then 
that Nietzsche’s adored Wagner became “human, all too 
human.” The whole point is that Wagner did become human! 
He became the universal poet of human experience, instead of 
remaining with Nietzsche in the twilight of dead gods, fash- 
ioned in man’s own image. The universal poet seeks, with the 
saints, the resurrection from the valley of the shadow of death 
—a release in humble surrender, or in death to the old self, 
from that strangely insistent pursuit “down the arches of the 
years.” 

In the truly great poet, then, we may expect to find a 
spiritual progression corresponding very closely to age-old 
inner struggles of the human race. This provides the inner 
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unity to the poet’s work. In the case of a playwright, we may 
expect to find the plots and materials of his plays widely diver- 
sified. There is no outer or objective unity between the hero of 
one play and the heroes of a dozen succeeding plays. Even the 
theme problems will vary, ranging through all the forms of 
sin and virtue. The choice of a theme problem will depend on 
which of the infinitely varied struggles of the two selves hap- 
pens to be uppermost in the playwright’s emotional life at the 
time he writes. The higher poetic unity between the plays will 
come out in the way the poet, through his objective characters, 
meets the successive problems. 

In the case of Eugene O’Neill, it is very plain that the 
changing conditions of American life from the ’nineties to the 
present have largely conditioned his choice both of plot and 
theme. Environment has naturally made him more acutely 
conscious of certain inner problems than of others. The strug- 
gle of the ’nineties between a general smug complacency and a 
limited but intense idealism and devotion to beauty and art; 
the philosophic unrest and discontent of the succeeding decade 
with its intellectual pride; the defeat of scientific materialism 
in the great war, and the impulse to a new maturity in the dis- 
astrous years after the war — all of these national currents of 
mind and soul have influenced profoundly his consciousness of 
special forms of human struggle; But as a poet in the larger 
sense, he has also, in his successive handling of these problems, 
reflected the inner development in his own soul of the univer- 
sal poet’s quest. Moreover, we may well believe that his poetic 
progress is deeply prophetic of changes about to take place in 
the deeper sources of American life and emotions. 

With the poet, reflecting intuitively the experience of the 
saints, our real concern is with the new forces of will, under- 
standing and charity we can discover at work in the objective 
form of his characters. Suppose we were to say to ourselves, 
Robert Mayo, the Hairy Ape, and Bill Brown and Nina Leeds 
and Abbie Putnam, and Brutus Jones and John Loving and 
Young Richard Miller are all one person — one many-sided 
person trying to find a way through the maze of life’s emotions, 
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temptations, sins, victories over self, storms of false pride and 
moments of great peace. At first it would seem preposterous. 
Then, as we caught the feeling of a great poet, as we began to 
understand his strange inner union with the highest and lowest 
in human emotions, we might know in our hearts that it was 
not preposterous at all, but the simple statement of a towering 
truth. We might begin to see his plays in an entirely new aspect 
as a progressive document of the immemorial experience of 
mankind. We might see about them the flickering shadow of 
our own day and times. We might also see something of the 
poet himself as an individual, living in our times, and inspired 
or distressed or angered by them — even limited and warped 
by them — but struggling constantly to rise above them to a 
life as broad and unlimited as the souls of men have ever 
known. 

We would surely see something we had not seen as clearly 
before, of good and evil in mortal conflict; of human will gird- 
ing itself for the passage through the valley of tears; of the 
human soul crying aloud for help from a power greater than 
itself. Our charity might be stirred at the sight of repeated 
failures, and our admiration unleashed at the sight of renewed 
struggle and increasing courage. Certainly our own problems 
would become clearer from this better understanding of one 
who is part of our own life. Eugene O’Neill is neither prophet 
nor saint. As his characters tell us, he has often, even as a poet, 
been deeply confused. Many of his darkest doubts and many 
of his most tragic defeats have sprung from immature emo- 
tions. But so have most of our own temptations and failures, 
not only as individuals but also as a nation. We should accept 
O’Neill as a companion on our own pilgrimage rather than as 
a leader — but surely as a companion whose poetic insight is 
deep, whose consciousness of our moral problems is vibrant, 
whose experience of the soul’s conflict is sharper through 
intuition than most men’s, and whose willingness to seek a 
path even in the darkest shadows marks an extraordinary 
tenacity and the quality of a high romance. 











California — in Thy Fashion! 


THOMAS SUGRUE 


THE axiom that anything can happen in love, war 
and politics, there has been added by popular consent: 
“or in California.” 

California is the home of Aimee Semple McPherson, the 
Reverend Bob Shuler, the entire population of Hollywood and 
Max Adelbert Baer. It is the place wherein the late Luther 
Burbank succeeded in turning the biology of fruit inside out, 
and wherein the late Mr. Wrigley bought an island and 
offered twenty-five thousand dollars to the person who could 
swim from it to the mainland faster than anyone else. It is the 
place where, when it rains, cities are flooded; and where, 
when it does not rain, there is apt to be fog, an earthquake 
or a tidal wave. It is the place which possesses at one and the 
same time the highest and lowest geographical points in the 
United States, the largest landlocked harbor in the world, the 
biggest and oldest trees on earth, the nation’s only active 
volcano, the highest waterfalls known to man, and the most 
publicized people on the globe — the movie actors. 

It is the place wherein Al Levy invented the oyster cocktail 
and Walt Disney discovered Mickey Mouse; wherein will be 
found every known phase of surface geographical character, 
every geological peculiarity of the North and South American 
continents, every kind of soil known to temperate and semi- 
tropical zones, and all climates except the tropical. Soon it 
will have, between San Francisco and Oakland, the longest 
suspension bridge in the world. Already it has the longest 
motor highway bridge in the world, the San Mateo. Yet its 
population is less than that of the city of New York, and its 
government is facing a deficit of one hundred and thirty-nine 
million dollars in the 1935-1937 budget. 

Its basic income dropped more than a billion dollars be- 
tween 1929 and 1931; its exports dropped two hundred millions 
between 1929 and 1933, with an equal decline in imports. 
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Income from agriculture, its most highly developed industry, 
has been cut in half since the depression, and the small, in- 
dividual farmers and ranchers are literally starving. Bank 
debits have dropped twenty-five billions since the boom years. 
During this period the cost of living for wage-earners and low- 
salaried workers dropped from eighteen to twenty-two per- 
cent, but it is still twenty-two percent higher than in 1914. 
And in 1934 one tenth of the population was unemployed. 


E state of California has been an enigma to the rest of 
the United States since a bleak day in November, 1916, 
when it tardily announced that Woodrow Wilson, the incum- 
bent, not Charles Evans Hughes, the challenger, was to be the 
next President. Thin-cheeked, denim-wrapped men in Maine 
on that occasion gathered in groups and whispered of a madness 
beyond the Sierras. In Boston, school-teachers whipped the 
pages of the World Almanac in a frantic effort to discover the 
date on which Sutter’s Mill was admitted to the union. There 
was wild talk of the new industry of motion pictures, the Mexi- 
can influence and the Yellow Peril. New England, scowling, 
faced a disillusionment. 

I remember how my grandfather, reading the news at 
breakfast, looked dreamily past my grandmother and mused. 
He had not yet recovered from the shock of the Titanic disas- 
ter, which he considered in extremely bad taste, and this new 
catastrophe was almost more than he could stand. “Those 
people beyond the Alleghenies,” he said finally, “are going to 
be troublesome. I had better have another egg.” 

After that we forgot about California and concentrated on 
the war, and when the war was over we concentrated on the 
coming of prohibition. Grandfather said it wouldn’t work, 
completed his map of the tactical movements of the battle of 
Shiloh, and died. Senator Lodge became a figure and the 
League of Nations an issue; Rex Beach, Zane Grey, and other 
popular literary chefs began to serve a marvelous dish of 
romance and love; Arthur Guy Empey wrote a book about the 
war; sturdy Democrats hung a new portrait next to that of 
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Washington, from which the bland and dreamy-eyed physi- 
ognomy of the war President stared, somewhat fruitlessly, 
at an American flag. Suddenly, like a comet streaking across 
the track of a telescope, everything was going to be all right. 

It was with this conviction that the state of California came 
back to the consciousness of its sister commonwealths. America 
had saved the world for democracy. There was plenty of 
money, and both liquor and prohibition. Women were al- 
lowed to smoke and show their knees, and to retain the jobs 
they had acquired during the war. The American Legion be- 
came an integral part of civilian life; savings banks began to 
pay higher and higher interest; building and loan associa- 
tions promised every man his own home; the Notre Dame- 
Army football game was given the preferred position on the 
front page of New York newspapers; Mr. Grantland Rice com- 
pared Mr. Rockne’s backfield to the Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse. 

Into such a setting walked California in the réle of a land 
beyond the Jordan, holding out hands yellow with manna and 
speaking of the leaven of peace. From her mouth, as she spoke, 
rolled a sea, a rash, a plague of facts and adjectives and photo- 
graphs taken with a red filter over the lens. Through the 
national magazines, the United States post-office and by word 
of mouth, the information went forth that heaven had taken 
up residence on earth, and was at home to friends from the 
Oregon state-line to the Republic of Mexico, and from the 
Sierra Nevada mountains to the Pacific Ocean. It was a 
splendid and an edifying announcement and everyone said it 
was undoubtedly true. 

The population of the state of California increased sixty- 
five and a half percent between 1920 and 1930. The city of 
Los Angeles became, in area, the largest municipality in the 
world. More motor cars per capita were reported in the state 
than anywhere else in the country. The Tournament of Roses 
was begun, and the Rose Bowl football game on New Year’s 
Day became an event of national significance. The University 
of Southern California turned out a championship football 
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team. It was decided to hold the 1932 Olympic games in Los 
Angeles. The Corning Glass Works in Corning, New York, 
began to make the largest telescopic lens in the world for 
Mount Wilson Observatory in Pasadena. The Mayor of New 
York visited the state to plead for the freedom of Thomas 
Mooney, a prisoner in San Quentin. My sister’s godfather 
took up permanent residence in Los Angeles. 

Then, almost simultaneously, the depression and talking 
pictures arrived. Hollywood, which had barely held its own 
with the climate and business opportunities as a lure, surged 
to the front. Newspapermen, hack writers, Tin-Pan-Alley 
bards and tap dancers flooded the studios. Dream women of 
the silver screen came to life and spoke to the millions who 
adored them. A new type of advertisement, the “trailer,” 
inundated the movie palaces, showing enticing bits from forth- 
coming attractions which suppressed literary geniuses, for a 
hundred dollars a week, described as Stupendous, Amazing, 
Epic, Smashing, Daring, and Grim. New stars appeared, 
varying in age from six months to sixty years. The loves and 
lives of kings and queens came to the public in a silver chafing- 
dish. The newspapermen and hack writers rewrote Shake- 
speare and Dickens; the Tin-Pan-Alley bards composed torch 
songs for Roman courtesans; one of the suppressed literary 
geniuses, finding that Ernest Dowson’s line, “I have been 
faithful to thee, Cynara, in my fashion,” did not quite fit the 
allotted space, changed “faithful” to “true,” and remarked 
that he considered the change an improvement. 

Meanwhile the eternal sunshine, the manna, and the leaven 
of peace became a bit tarnished. Rumblings of discontent 
came from the caravans encamped in heaven, and short 
answers were given to newcomers who innocently asked the 
way to the Elysian Fields. The sale of motor cars fell off, a 
state sales tax was greeted with snarls, and the Utopian So- 
ciety of America came into being. Mr. Upton Sinclair, the 
writer, after sixteen years of quiet residence in Pasadena, de- 
cided that the iron was hot and devised an EPIC plan to end 
poverty in California, with which he struck terror into the 
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hearts of capitalists, Republicans and Democrats alike. Only 
after a campaign in which he was the target for mud-slinging 
such as has seldom been seen in America was Mr. Sinclair 
defeated by the incumbent, Frank F. Merriam, for whom 
Republicans, in their verbal and individual campaigns, 
sincerely apologized. 

With that over, California faced the reward of her folly. In 
the land which she advertised as heaven are some two million 
malcontents, each sorry for the day he left his home in Iowa, 
Nebraska, Texas or wherever it was, to settle down and await 
eternity on the blessed slopes of the Sierras and along the 
shores of the Pacific. The savings they brought with them have, 
for the most part, been swept away. Many have lost the homes 
they built or bought. They drive the cars they had in 1928 and 
1929 because it is an economic necessity to have a car in 
California. They came to retire, so they have no jobs, and 
even if jobs were available most of them would be incompe- 
tent. Their only accomplishments are horseshoe-pitching and 
the drawing of astrological charts. They have few friends 
among themselves, and none who are any better off. Some of 
them are starving, some are despondent, some are hopelessly 
ill. All, to a man, woman and child, want a change. Something, 
no matter what it is, has got to be done. 

The larger portion of this unemployed population is in 
southern California, along with a complementary group of 
unemployed which is not included in the statistics of the 
labor department. This latter comprises those who came to 
California to retire and who are now forced, through the 
dwindling of their incomes, to seek a means of livelihood. 
The majority of both of these groups reside in and around 
Los Angeles county, where the Sinclair vote was heaviest, and 
where the Utopians are strongest. 

Los Angeles is the boom city of the state. It was founded in 
1781 by the Spaniards, and its first census listed forty-four 
residents. By 1910 it had over three hundred thousand; by 
1920 it had nearly six hundred thousand; the 1930 census 
showed a population of well over a million, an increase of 
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almost one hundred percent in ten years. By 1933 it had a 
budget of seventeen million dollars, a debt of one hundred and 
fifty-five million dollars, and an assessed realty valuation of 
slightly more than a billion. It also possessed in 1933 the third 
largest stadium in America; an aqueduct as long as the state 
of Massachusetts is wide; more people over the age of seventy- 
five than any other American city except New York, Chicago 
and Philadelphia; and eighteen thousand, five hundred 
illiterates. 

Unofficially (for statistics are not kept in such enterprises) 
Los Angeles has more psychic mediums, more spiritualists, 
more astrologers, more fortune-tellers, more esoteric cults and 
more bizarre religions than any other city in the country, not 
even excluding New York. Also, and again unofficially, it has 
the most baroque and variegated architecture, the oddest 
specimens of humankind, the greatest degree of self-absorp- 
tion, and the most complete imperviousness to the realities of 
existence of any other city, town, village or nation on earth. 
It is in Los Angeles, really, that anything can happen. By 
comparison, the rest of California is a model of sophistication 
and cultural repose beside a farrago of nonsense and banal 
absurdities. Southern California, which revolves about Los 
Angeles as the earth revolves about the sun, is not what it said 
it was, back in the early ’twenties, when it set out on a career 
of self-exploitation. Neither climatically, geographically, artis- 
tically nor pleasurably does it fulfill its own prophecy. 

Instead, and paradoxically, it fulfills a much older and 
greater prophecy. 


_ state of California begins at the top of the Sierra 

Nevada mountains and slopes to the Pacific ocean. From 
tip to tip it is a thousand miles long and half of this, roughly, 
is southern California. The northern half for the most part is 
well forested, sparsely populated, and given over to mining, 
agriculture, the city of San Francisco and the state capital of 
Sacramento. It conducts itself calmly and in good taste, looks 
after its affairs without fuss and keeps its house in order. Most 
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of the native Californians (rare specimens nowaday) reside 
there, and in the annals of American history and the minds of 
American people it occupies an honorable and well-thought-of 
position. 

Southern California is a desert. Where there are hills, they 
are denuded, and when rain falls there is nothing to hold it in 
the mountains or on the slopes. Agriculture proceeds by 
irrigation, and the water supply is piped from a stream that 
begins high in the mountains, near Yosemite. The eternal 
sunshine beats down pitilessly during most of the year, blast- 
ing every vestige of color and feeling from the earth beneath. 
The trees that grow are those that need no rain — the 
eucalyptus, orange, fig, pomegranate and palm. There is no 
spring, no summer, no autumn, no winter. Every day, all day, 
the land is colorless, the ocean slate grey, the sky a faded blue. 
The grass and flowers and trees and all things that should be 
green are anaemic. The white houses shine like the faces of 
tenement children. The oranges are only oranges; the roses 
have no odor; the women are only women, doubly plain. 

It was to this that a million people came between 1920 and 
1934, leaving behind them their homes and their roots, 
seeking a heaven on earth. They had lived in the cities and 
towns of the middle-west, the east, and the south, and the 
families of some had not moved for generations. Some of them 
had amassed tiny fortunes, and were old; some had made 
nothing of life, and were young. Among them were pioneers, 
idealists and perennial malcontents. None among them was 
great; none was a genius. Mediocrity pervaded the lives of all, 
and a terrible gnawing. Yet they all believed in God; they all 
believed in heaven; they all believed in the Bible. 

The Bible told them that the lot of man was happiness, that 
virtue was its own reward, that the meek shall inherit the 
earth. They were human, they were virtuous, they were meek. 
So when the word came that California was waiting —a 
Valhalla, Nirvana and heaven all in one — they girded them- 
selves with the belief in happiness on earth, and strength of 
virtue, and the frightening faith of the meek. They came like an 
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army in armor, with trailers behind their shiny automobiles 
and travelers checks in their pockets. Quickly they built their 
homes, sent to mail order houses for furniture, erected churches, 
voted for more schools, organized chambers of commerce, 
canvassed from house to house for the community chest, 
attended strawberry festivals and entered teams in the horse- 
shoe-pitching tournaments. This done they relaxed, examined 
the sky, and nodded. Soon they wrote letters back home saying 
that everything was as advertised. 

The wave that followed this news was not up to the standard 
of the first influx. In it were the halt, the lame, and the blind 
of intellect; the punch-drunk, the weary, the defeated and the 
mad. Babbling of Elysia, they came in broken-down motor 
cars, shorn of fenders, with patched tires. They lived off the 
land as they came along, and they lived off their friends when 
they arrived. But their friends, with faith unshaken, explained 
that their living was for everybody, and soon even the most 
worthless were maintaining themselves: selling hot dogs, 
pumping gasoline, training kinkajous, guiding tourists through 
the homes of movie stars, selling trinkets on the street corners. 

They were not, in any sense, a united group of people. The 
Iowans took over Long Beach, a hundred and twenty-five 
thousand strong, and the Minnesotans and Nebraskans herded 
together in various spots. They all became ardent southern 
Californians, but this was the only exoteric bond. Esoterically 
they shared a single belief, but they were not aware of it. One 
man could not see the mote in his brother’s eye because his 
own eye was stricken with a beam. Yet they all held this 
common, and nowadays singular belief: they were certain 
that they deserved happiness on earth and in heaven, re- 
gardless of what they did to attain it. They did not, in fact, 
believe that it had to be attained. To them it was a birthright, 
granted by God to all children on His earth. 

The average man realizes, or feels intuitively, that happiness 
is something to be attained. That is why he labors, suffers pain, 
gives to charity, and prays for his own and his brother’s soul. 
That is why, too, he is able to laugh. Man’s humor is founded 
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on man’s understanding of his own incompetence, his own un- 
importance in the scale of the universe, the ridiculousness of 
his vanity. The people who migrated to southern California 
did not have this understanding. They believed that in the 
scale of the universe each occupied a small but very important 
place, and they did not consider it a laughing matter. 

Nor would they, after they had arrived, believe the testi- 
mony of their senses. They would not admit the colorlessness 
of the desert in which they lived, the drabness of the climate. 
They agreed that it was necessary to wear a topcoat on almost 
any night during the year, but they said such cool evenings 
made sleeping more enjoyable. They admitted that the small 
oysters which come from the Pacific ocean were not tasty, but 
they said that they did not care for oysters anyhow. They 
could not deny that the roses had no odor, but they argued 
that sight is more important than smell in the matter of a rose. 

To offset the pitiless sunshine and the colorlessness of the 
earth they set about artificially enlivening the landscape. 
They built gasoline stations, rest rooms, hot dog stands, way- 
side cabins, markets, fruit stands, movie theaters and animal 
hospitals, in the most baroque forms their minds could con- 
ceive. They built them in the shapes of derby hats, howling 
dogs, weeping pigs, spouting coffee-pots, crouching monkeys, 
coiled cobras, automobiles, old hats, tin cans and Mother 
Hubbards. They colored them red, green, blue, sapphire, 
orange, yellow, or not at all. On the menus of their restaurants 
they jestingly called food “grub,” spelled egg “‘aig,” and ad- 
vised the use of bicarbonate of soda after eating. (Strangely 
enough this is sound advice in most instances!) 

And then, with nothing else to do, they became dilettantes. 
They had come to retire, many of them, and yet they wanted 
something to occupy their time. So they began to grow dates, 
bottle olives, train canaries, breed rabbits, and talk over the 
back fence about astrology and the great adventure that was 
still before them. Religion had naturally played an important 
part in their lives before coming to California, but there were 
not many who clung steadfastly to one creed. Having found 
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happiness and heaven on earth they turned naturally to the 
next step. Egotists all, their ectoplasm began to bother them — 
oozing out in the night when, had they worked hard during 
the day, they would have been asleep. Little groups began to 
gather and to draw each other’s horoscopes. 

Very quickly southern California became a stamping ground 
for all kinds of psychic and medicinal quackery. Theosophy, 
Buddhism, Mohammedism, Brahmanism and Reincarnation- 
ism forged to the front, and Aimee Semple Macpherson 
built Angelus Temple. The Rosicrucians sprang up in a dozen 
different places, and astrologers and numerologists flocked to 
the country. Palmists, spiritualists, ordinary fortune-tellers and 
hypnotists found themselves in a paradise, and every book- 
store, magazine counter, novelty shop and newspaper stand 
stocked up on religious books, astrology handbooks and charts, 
and tomes on magic. A great friendship with the “Beyond” 
grew up, and the newspapers, cognizant of it, tabued the verb 
“to die” and referred to those who had left the world as having 
“passed on.” Queer cases began to drift into the District 
Attorney’s office, and the police began to scratch their heads 
over strange crimes. 

Alongside the white magic there grew up, of course, a good 
deal of black magic. The Eleusinian mysteries arrived side by 
side with the Akasic records, malism, black cats and the 
swastika (not the Nazi variety, but that of Hermes). Swamis, 
Yogis, Water Wizards, Levitators and Messiahs sprang up by 
the hundreds, and those who had “‘passed on” came back to 
run the affairs of those still living. 

A group of believers pickled a corpse in alcohol, nursed it as 
an invalid, seated it at the dinner table, took it riding in the 
afternoon, and each night waited for the soul to return. A man 
built a seven-branched candlestick of three hundred and sixty- 
five pieces in three hundred and sixty-five hours according to 
an order received in a dream, and sat down to await an ex- 
planation. Dominick Craddock owned four houses and six 
black cats—turned off the water, gas, and electricity, and died. 
His sister tried to nurse him back to life at the request of 
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spirits. Dominick had been dead for twelve days when police 
arrived. 

Reincarnationists have discovered that Geraldine Farrar 
was Joan of Arc, that Elinor Glyn was an Egyptian queen who 
was buried alive, that June Mathis was Valentino’s mother. 
Psychics have divined that ninety-two million dollars from 
the old San Gabriel mission were buried under Coyote Pass, 
in Monterey Park. People appear in court almost every day 
to have their names officially changed so that they can avoid a 
numerological curse in the letters. 

Hypnotists regulate women’s diets, so that they can become 
slim without effort; one hypnotist forced a woman to approach 
a seventy-year-old man, then blackmailed the gentleman with 
letters signed, ““The Vengeance Club of Southern California.” 
There was, and is, the Spiritual Psychic Science Church, Inc., 
with four hundred and fifty branches throughout the world. 
The Better Business Bureau of Los Angeles, investigating it, 
found that for ten dollars one can become a minister in the 
church, for five additional dollars a doctor of divinity, and 
for twenty-five dollars a bishop. 

In a single building in the heart of Los Angeles, the follow- 
ing are listed as tenants — “Spiritual Mystic Astrologer; 
Spiritual Psychic Science Church, number 450, Service Daily, 
Message Circles, Trumpet Thursday, 8 p.m.; Circle of Truth 
Church; Spiritual Psychic Science Church, number 166; 
First Church Divine Love and Wisdom, Message Service 
Wednesday and Friday; Reverend Eva Coram, Giving Her 
Wonderful Cosmic Readings, Divine Healing Daily; Spiritual 
Science Church of the Master, Special Rose Light Circle; 
233 South Hill Street, Nothing Impossible.” Los Angeles 
also encompasses the Church of Applied Psychology, the 
First Church and Academy of Astrology, the First Church 
of Christian Metaphysics, the Truth Center of Hollywood, 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, and the Unity Church of Divine Healing. 

The most popular and respected astrologer in the Los 
Angeles district not long ago gave out the information that, 
according to her calculations, the next President will be a 
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Republican, there will be a revolution in America between 
1941 and 1942 ending with a dictator behind a puppet Presi- 
dent, Hitler will be assassinated by the spring of 1936, the 
United States will never have a war with Japan, there will be 
a war in Europe in 1936, Mussolini and Italy are under the 
benign rule of Leo, as is also a leading motion picture com- 
pany. This astrologer has been serving screen stars, producers, 
and ordinary civilians of the community for twenty-eight 
years. Her opinions, as mentioned above, were printed in the 
Sunday Magazine of the Los Angeles Times, which has a 
wide circulation. What is a person’s attitude toward life, his 
country, and his job when he believes the above? 

On the other hand, what is the attitude of more than a 
million people who believe themselves to be victims of a great 
injustice, to revenge which the Hand of God will assist them? 

Some indication of their attitude was given in the Sinclair- 
Merriam campaign last year, when they rallied behind the 
EPIC candidate. The power and the faith and the fanatical 
belief in predestined happiness on earth was gathered from 
the swamps of psychic quackery and the Nirvana of Hoover 
Republicanism, molded by hunger and poverty into a single 
entity, and sent forth to cry “Wolf!” at the door of every land- 
holder, every jobholder and every capitalist in the state. From 
north, east, south and west of California the jobless and the 
malcontent swarmed, ready to hold the banner aloft for a 
New Day, and a New Deal that Washington never dreamed 
about in its wildest New Deal days. 

It was a close call, and the victory may only be temporary. 
Southern California today is marching toward a prophecy it 
had not anticipated. Like the Promised Land of the Israelites, 
it is a desert. It has a voice crying in the wilderness. It is 
hungry and restless. United, it can out-vote northern Califor- 
nia and rule the state. It is ready to try anything. Anything 
can happen, and probably will. 


_— are other things which contribute to the scene of 
California to make it an enigma, an anachronism, a 
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fabulous country with a charm that comes, not from its scenery 
or people, but from the spiritual undercurrent which drives 
it forward. 

The people themselves seem lost, as exiles. They are friendly 
on the street and in public places, but they go to their homes 
alone, and seldom invite a stranger or mere acquaintance to 
visit them. Perhaps it is because the roots of their homes are 
elsewhere, or because they are tired of the mail order furniture 
which makes one house look exactly like another. Anyhow, 
they do not invite. They meet you in the lobby of your hotel. 

They speak a strange tongue which many observers, hearing 
casually, report as excellent English. On the surface it seems 
so, because there is little broken English. The people were 
born in America, of American parents, and they all attended 
public school. But their speech is clotted with malapropisms, 
their vocabulary extends hardly beyond arm’s length, and their 
grammar on many ordinary points is bad. In three months of 
intense listening I did not hear a single Californian, not even 
Upton Sinclair, say, “If I were.” Every one of them, Mr. 
Sinclair twice in five minutes, said, “If I was.” I was not able 
to find out whether the form is taught thus in the schools. 

On the average they dress plainly, conservatively, and in 
absence of taste. What chic there is comes from Hollywood 
designers, and is more bizarre than tasty. Nobody bothers to 
observe the ordinary rules of dress for morning, afternoon and 
evening wear. At a Sunday night supper which I attended, one 
girl appeared in riding habit, another in a tea gown, another 
in a sports outfit. Other than myself, only one man wore a tie. 
Women wear evening clothes to the night clubs, but the men 
usually wear sports clothes or business suits. Black ties with 
tails and white ties with dinner jackets are common. 

The average drink is Bourbon or rye with gingerale. Lemon 
is served with Scotch and soda, unless otherwise demanded. 
Little attention is paid to brand or age. Most people choose by 
price. If they are new-rich or out for a night they choose the 
most expensive drinks; otherwise they take the cheapest. They 
seem to have chromium-plated stomachs, and the women 
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never suffer from hangover. Next morning they ride horse- 
back, swim a few miles, or perhaps go out to the rifle range and 
ruin a few bull’s-eyes. Their complexions, because of the 
climate and the incessant sun, are brown and dry. Few of 
them are beautiful, none exotic. 

Except for Pierre’s, in San Francisco, and a few of the hotels 
in that city and in Los Angeles, there are no good food spots in 
the state. The food is plain, the beef is local and second-rate, 
and the cooking very dull, without relishes or sauces. 

The service in restaurants is amusing — if you are not in a 
hurry. There is no servant class among the white people in 
the state, and the waiters and waitresses have very little in- 
terest in their work. They are thinking of other things as they 
amble about among the tables, and they resent their menial 
position. The chefs apparently are in the same fix, because the 
average time for a simple four-course dinner is an hour and a 
half, and there is seldom anything palatable. The whole scene 
gives the impression of an I-am-doing-you-a-favor-by-feeding- 
you attitude, and after a while you get to believe it yourself. 

Much of the food situation can be traced to the local beef 
and to the unfortunate Pacific, which besides being slate grey 
in color seems cursed with an inability to impart tastiness to 
its inhabitants. Except for the filet of Catalina sand dab, which 
is honey sweet, and such dishes as baby barracuda and sea 
bass, the things that come out of the Pacific are not fit to eat. 
Eastern oysters are brought here and transplanted, but even 
such a short life in Pacific waters seems to rob them of their taste. 

The prosperity of the place, like its beauty, is largely myth- 
ical. Just as the homes, except the rococo castles of the movie 
stars in Beverly Hills, are a hodge-podge of freak architecture, 
so are they cheaply built and cheaply furnished. Things that 
easterners consider necessary to the comfort and dignity of a 
home are lacking, such as bookcases, a den, or etchings and 
paintings for the walls. The Californians have their cars, 
tennis rackets, golf clubs and slacks, but they have none of 
the other things. Culture is still a word in the dictionary that 
is sometimes bandied about by professors in lecture rooms. 
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Yet California has a public school for every one hundred 
inhabitants, and thirteen colleges and universities. The only 
cultural bulwark I found was the Henry E. Huntington li- 
brary in San Marino, near Pasadena, with its privately 
assembled collection of a million and a quarter original manu- 
scripts and its two hundred thousand rare books. In San 
Francisco I found only six bookstores for its seven hundred and 
fifty thousand people. In attempting to elicit, from a young 
lady clerk in one of these stores, information about the reading 
habits of San Franciscans, I asked her how many copies of 
James Joyce’s “Ulysses” the store sold every month. 

*‘About one every two months,” she said. ““We don’t go in 
for snob literature out here. The people prefer Californiana.” 

Daily newspapers in California cost five cents, and there is 
little in them. National news is treated briefly, and the local 
news is handled according to the policies and prejudices of 
the paper and its owners. A story which makes the front page 
of one newspaper may not even be mentioned in the pages of 
its rival’s edition. Newsprint is bad and the quality of the paper 
used is low. Sports pages occupy a prominent place, and during 
the football season coaches and players of prominence in the 
local colleges have daily columns, written by ghost writers who 
sometimes hire ghost writers to ghost for them. 

The town of Carmel, near the old capital city of Monterey, 
on the coast a hundred miles south of San Francisco, takes 
precedence as the cultural seat of the state. It is inhabited by 
Lincoln Steffens, Robinson Jeffers, and a few hundred artists 
who live quietly in a wholesome community spirit. I spent a 
day examining the town, charmed by its woodland beauty, but 
I could not find any of the artists at work. A few dull still-lifes 
were in the shop windows for sale, and a few books and pam- 
phlets, written by residents, were also on sale. That was all. One 
of the most pretentious offices was that of an astrologer. On 
the bill-board at the post-office were a dozen requests for rides 
to San Francisco over the week-end, nothing else. 

Monterey itself was still and drab when I got there. At the 
hotel bar, after dinner, one of the members of the Junior 
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Chamber of Commerce was telling a few friends why the town 
was dying. 

‘We don’t capitalize on our Spanish history,” he informed 
them. “We got to make our town all Spanish architecture, 
see? Make this hotel Spanish. Get some Mexicans here. Plant 
a lot of roses. Write books about our Spanish history, see? Then 
we'll get the Eastern tourists. Those guys got a lot of dough.” 

Other towns, such as Santa Barbara and San Diego, do 
capitalize on their Spanish history, holding Spanish festivals 
every year. Everybody goes and gets drunk. 


ROM one end to the other, and from the Sierras to the 

Pacific, California is a colorful state. San Francisco has lost 
the flush of its youthful, bawdy days, but it still has its fascinat- 
ing waterfront, its Nob Hill, and its Chinatown and cable-cars. 
Los Angeles is a pipe dream of pop-eyed wonders, with people 
who peep at life as a kangaroo looking timidly from its built-in 
papoosery. The lovely valleys of San Gabriel and San Fernando 
lull the eye with endless miles of orchards. Yosemite, General 
Grant and Sequoia national parks are superb works of natural 
art, ideal vacation lands. Hollywood is a madhouse. I watched 
the shooting of two scenes and fled. 

Last night I visited a young man there who has taken a 
house on a high, almost inaccessible hill. As we sat before the 
log fire, trying to keep warm in the “ideal” California weather, 
there was a knock at the door. My host admitted two men in 
khaki uniforms. They said they belonged to a private police 
force which patrols the district, and wished to offer their 
services for a stipulated sum. My host said he did not own the 
house and considered the matter up to the landlord. The 
policemen said it was a matter of the tenant. My host refused 
the offer of help. 

“We'll come back again when you’ve had a chance to think 
it over,”’ one of them said. “‘You’ll need protection.” 

When they had gone my host scratched his head. 

“The last two district attorneys of Los Angeles were in- 
dicted on pretty serious charges, you know,” he said. 
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Yet all of the foregoing has served but to fortify my belief 
that something great will come out of California. It has been 
the observation of many visitors that the beauty of California 
deserves better people than inhabit it. Perhaps the people will 
be worthy of it when they get together and become part of it. 
And the word beauty, I think, is here misused. Beauty does 
not overawe and compel. Beauty is not a desert without color, 
demanding irrigation and constant care. I think instead that 
California is a promised land, waiting for its people to catch 
up with it. 

I began to believe that, when I was returning from Monterey 
to San Francisco. We stopped at a place in the mountains 
which called itself, in signs ten feet high, the Holy City. We 
stopped to eat sandwiches and discover the holiness. 

It was only another cult, but there was something grand in 
its isolation on a mountain, and in its stern credo. Tersely, the 
sandwich man informed me that the white Christian male alone 
is supreme on earth, and that all other races and creeds are 
beneath him and fit only to act as his menials. Women, he 


added, were also inferior animals, to be used as slaves. 
*‘Have you no women here?” I asked. 
*“Yes, but we don’t marry them and we don’t live with them. 
We are above them.” 
*‘What do you do with them?” 
**Make them work.” 


Yes, I think that something great will come out of Cali- 
fornia. 





Road through New Hampshire 


FRANCES FROST 


There was a road through summer; and the first 
green field, by Indian-paintbrush flecked to red, 
faded to mustard-gold; a cornfield’s thirst 

was quenched by slanting rain from a thunder-head. 


The road curved into weeds, and there the shadow 
moved over the white, five-petalled starry flower, 
and there an infant fox, a russet fellow, 

sped in a windy hemlock-colored hour. 


And grassy stubble, golden in the sun, 
abandoned by the mowers, sloped between 
forest and forest, and the road went down 
seeking the secrets of the further green. 


And Indian-pipes their ghostly whiteness lifted 
from ancient moulder, and the maple-thickets 
flushed while the dappled waning sunlight drifted 
over low mushrooms orange-thatched for crickets. 


And the leopard-lily, bronze and spotted gold, 
rose upon her tall and emerald stem, 

and silvered by the swift September cold 
hung pinched for summer’s silent requiem. 


There was a road through summer: where it went 
onward through scarlet autumn and was lost, 

I cannot tell: I know the grass was bent 

with glitter and sumac-leaves were stroked by frost. 
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A Statistician’s Dream 


BURGES JOHNSON 


__ is no such thing anywhere on this footstool as a two; 
nowhere can there be found, in the heavens above, or in 
the earth beneath, or in the waters under the earth, a three or 
a four. These are not things — they are figments of a mathe- 
matician’s dream. When the user of them constantly remem- 
bers that they represent or qualify things, he may arrive at 
Truth by means of them. But if he continues to use them after 
they have ceased to represent anything in his mind, the result 
may be nonsense. 

“If one man can do a piece of work in twelve hours, how 
long will it take two men to do it?” asks the teacher. Is a child 
permitted to bring his native common sense into action and 
ask “‘What kind of work?” No indeed. He is taught to divide 
twelve by two. That two men will do a piece of work in half 
the time that it takes one man to do it is an absurd fallacy. If 
physical labor is meant, two men can do it in less than half the 
time; if mental labor, then one can work faster than two. One 
may work faster than a hundred. 

It is the habit of statisticians to collect the figures that are 
attached to objects, separate them from the things to which 
they are attached, deal with them in various mysterious ways, 
then attach the results to the objects again and think that 
they have truth. A boy in a tree can pick six quarts of cherries 
in half an hour; then let the farmer borrow the services of his 
neighbor’s daughter, and the boy and girl, so he is told, can 
pick six quarts of cherries in fifteen minutes. But any child 
knows that if you put a boy and a girl together in a tree they 
may not pick six quarts of cherries all day. 

Mr. Wilbur Nesbit did a most excellent piece of figuring 
when he asserted that if a fox terrier two feet long, with a 
three inch tail, could dig a hole three feet deep in half an 
hour, then to dig the Panama Canal in a single year would 
require only one fox terrier a mile and a half long, with an 
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eighty foot tail. Any statistician would gravely consider this 
statement, do a bit of figuring and assure you it is true; but a 
child would doubt it. He would question whether that kind of 
a fox terrier would dig where he was told. 

It was once my pleasant fortune to be attached to a college 
for women (an attachment, may I add parenthetically, which 
in my heart still continues). In those days a statistician who 
lived in Pittsburgh, or some such place, announced that he 
had been making a study of the vital statistics of segregated 
colleges. He had discovered that the graduates of Vassar pro- 
duced three-quarters of a child apiece, and the graduates of 
Harvard contributed to posterity only half a child per gradu- 
ate. From this he deduced that such colleges not only were not 
reproducing themselves and must therefore cease to exist, but 
that they were a menace to civilization because they tended to 
reduce, generation by generation, the total number of edu- 
cated people. 

I was deeply interested in this; and my depraved fancy 
led me to wonder what gruesome fraction of an infant might 
come into the world if a graduate of Harvard married a gradu- 
ate of Vassar. But as a more serious inquiry, I sought the 
source of the numerical symbols to which his mind had ap- 
plied itself. I found that he worked with reports supplied by 
the colleges whose figures were obtained by “‘questionnaires” 
addressed to graduates. He had found the total number of 
graduates who had answered, and the total number of chil- 
dren that they had reported, and had conscientiously divided 
one figure by the other. 

But a study of the letter-writing habits of college graduates, 
quite apart from any symbolic figures, reveals this interesting 
truth: that a young graduate who marries and acquires her 
first baby is very likely to write promptly to the alumnae secre- 
tary, or even wire the dean. When the second arrives, a be- 
lated postcard announces the fact. But after there are three or 
four in the family, the parent may forget to write at all. More- 
over, such statistics are assembled from living graduates, 
seventy-five percent of whom are still physically able to bear 
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more children. Such data would be of value only if it dealt 
with those alumni who have been out of college for forty years 
or more, or are dead. 

But the statistician is interested in figures rather than hu- 
man behavior. Having detached his symbols from living 
things, manipulated them, and then reattached them, he 
finds that such colleges must eventually disappear through 
failure to reproduce themselves. This is based on the assump- 
tion that all future students are produced only by former ones. 
Granting that absurdity, it would still be questionable whether 
such colleges menace our civilization! Common sense points 
out, on the contrary, that if Harvard and Vassar were clois- 
tered spots, sending out trained graduates pledged to celibacy, 
devoting their lives to teaching and social service, civilization 
still might benefit from their existence, or even be more 
greatly benefited than at present. 

I recall that in that far-away time I wrote to the gentleman 
in Pittsburgh, pointing out some of the facts cited above, and 
added that my own researches revealed that statisticians were 
producing a quarter of a child apiece and that therefore in 
sixty years or so there would be no more statisticians, for which 
heaven be praised. I am still awaiting his reply. 

Statisticians would do little harm if they avoided disguises. 
The mere preparing of statistical tables may perhaps keep 
them out of worse mischief. But it is when the statistician 
calls himself an efficiency expert that I most fear him. For 
then he takes his facts, detaches them from reality, manipu- 
lates them, and attaches them again, with some sort of vested 
authority to operate in human affairs. There is, for instance, the 
famous bricklayer and the stop watch. The efficiency expert 
observes the habits of the humble layer of bricks and times his 
motions. He discovers that the man picks up the brick, turns 
it over two or three times in his hands in order to get the facing 
uppermost, spoons up a little mortar with his trowel, perhaps 
even shifts his implement and his brick from one hand to the 
other, pauses to spit, and then puts the brick in place. 

“If you will cut out three unnecessary motions,” says the 
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efficiency man, “‘you can lay twenty more bricks in an hour. If 
you can make your helper place the bricks in his hod with their 
faces up you can lay thirty more bricks in an hour.” Figures 
are just as true in this instance as in the case of the fox terrier. 
How the bricklayer may feel when his behavior is thus mecha- 
nized is not the concern of the efficiency expert. How much a 
man wants to hurry with his work is not a ponderable force. It 
cannot be added or subtracted or multiplied into the equation. 
So forty bricklayers lay thirty more bricks apiece per hour, for 
one week, and go on strike at the beginning of the second 
week, and that’s that. 

This is not a fanciful picture. At a certain canning factory 
within my ken a number of non-English-speaking women 
were employed at manual labor. Their employer had recently 
read about that converted bricklayer and was himself con- 
verted; so he sent for an efficiency engineer. First of all the 
factory was rearranged so that the several processes would be 
housed in logical order — the filled cans finally landing at the 
very doors of the freight cars. All that was well and good; the 
cans seemed to be as happy as ever, and production was in- 
creased. 

But then the engineer began upon the lady Lithuanians. He 
studied their idiosyncracies and found that some discerned 
color more quickly than others, and some had speedier mus- 
cular reactions. So he jumped them about, until those who 
best distinguished colors selected labels for cans, and those 
whose feet moved most quickly operated foot-power ma- 
chines, and so on. Then the wage was based upon a minimum 
output per individual, and a bonus offered for results in excess 
of that. 

At the end of the first week a large number of these women 
earned a bonus and immediately struck. No one in the place 
could discover the reason. It was too subtle for the regular 
interpreter. But a priest was found in a neighboring city who 
spoke their tongue and he got at the root of the trouble. They 
had struck because they were overworked, but they did not 
know they were overworked until they were paid so much. 
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The efficiency engineer departed in disgust. There was some- 
thing there in addition to his figures which he could not add 
up. 

Let this be credited to the teacher of elementary arithmetic, 
that he never urges a child to multiply six apples by two 
hippopotamuses in the belief that he will get twelve of either. 
Only a very stupid teacher would ask a child to divide, even 
on paper, one bone among six dogs and determine the frac- 
tional result, either in dogs or bones. He would fear a recru- 
descence of the child’s common sense. It is only after the teacher 
has become a statistician that he can subtract this year’s white 
birthrate from this year’s black birthrate, multiply by fifty 
years, and then frighten us with a rising tide of color. 

I recall the pathetic instance of one such delver in digits 
who had spent years assembling figures relating to farm prod- 
uce in a certain area. Finally he achieved his goal, which 
was to determine the average annual production. But by that 
time the inhabitants had begun raising something else. 


) earner the foregoing you may assume that I entertain a mild 
prejudice against statisticians. But there is nothing personal 
about it; and I admit it proves me no whit wiser than the 
average of my fellow citizens. For a statistician is merely one 
kind of an expert. And it is a weakness of democracy to dis- 
trust its experts. 

Let me be frank with myself and the rest of us: this distrust 
is due in part to jealousy rather than ignorance. It is our 
democratic tradition that success comes naturally as a result 
of dogged, plodding labor, or “‘sweat.”” We also allow for luck, 
or “striking it rich.” Rail-splitting to our mind is the ideal 
background; if this is accompanied by the study of a few books, 
preferably by candle-light, so much the better. That much 
learning is within anyone’s reach! But the intellectual expert 
has acquired a superiority which cannot be secured through 
mere plodding, or luck, or money, or votes; so we regard him 
with suspicion, and feel that there must be something un- 
democratic about him. 
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Most of my fellow democrats will explain that what they 
really distrust is a theorist. No man, they say, can gain special 
knowledge of a subject by reasoning about it; practice is the 
only teacher. Josh Billings is their prophet when he cries out, 
“It is better not to know so much, than to know so many things 
that ain’t so.” Bankers and insurance men, railroad presidents, 
soldiers, journalists, and farmers boast that their fathers at- 
tained success by a process of trial and error; so the sons who 
are spared the trials assert their right to continue the errors — 
theorists to the contrary, notwithstanding. 

But having conceded this much, let me get back to my 
statisticians and assert that we distrust our experts mostly 
because of their own faults. First, they won’t speak our lan- 
guage; second, they are likely to talk too much at the wrong 
time; and third, they devote their minds so undividedly to one 
pursuit that they lose their common sense. 

When an expert so exalts his favorite idea that he cannot 
see around it or over it — whether it be a tonsil, or a grain 
of wheat, or a submarine, or a collection of digits — then he 
gains his only social pleasure from conversation with other 
specialists of his own kind about their common subject. The 
next step is inevitable: a new language is born. For it is natural 
that in such conversations a sort of verbal short-hand should 
develop which makes for scientific accuracy, and saves time. 

But if the truth were told, accuracy and time-saving soon 
come to be secondary reasons for using this patter. It serves as 
a mystic symbol, a fraternal “high-sign,” an abracadabra 
admitting initiates into a secret brotherhood, and effectively 
excluding barbarians. It is an awesome experience for any 
common man to overhear the conversation between two pro- 
found specialists in penology, let us say, or adenoids, or foreign 
exchange. I omit mention of the higher orders of statis- 
ticians, because they have probably gotten beyond the need 
for words of any sort, and talk to one another only on their 
figures. The common man shrinks from the sound of this 
esoteric vocabulary as though it were a malign incantation, 
or resents it as though it were a taunt. He begins to feel like 
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rejecting the expert’s opinion even when he can understand it. 
It is my observation that the more narrowly confined a 
specialist has become, the more he has recourse to this special 
jargon; with the unfortunate effect that he builds up for him- 
self one more barrier between his mind and the common 
human mind, exchanges less and less the currency of common 
ideas, and so is likely to reduce still further his own quota of 
common sense. While he must retain the ability to translate 
into his own tongue the material for his problems, he loses all 
ability to translate his results back again into the vernacular. 
Of course Heaven sends us in every decade a few specialists 
who keep themselves generally informed, and have a com- 
mand of common, everyday English; but they are often 
martyred, and oddly enough it is their own fellow specialists 
who hur! the first stones. But the narrower ones — those who 
fill their minds so full of uncommon knowledge that there is 
no room left for common sense — are the ones who help to 
destroy popular confidence in experts, by talking out of turn. 
Perhaps one wins world-wide recognition as a builder of 
locomotives, or as a leader of armies. This recognized special 
knowledge gives to any of his pronouncements a wide hearing. 
Whereupon he is induced to voice silly views of art or history 
or politics; and a scornful public cries “I told you so,”’ and be- 
gins at once to distrust even the man’s profound special 
knowledge, and the profundity of all other experts as well. 
But democracy is in most woeful need of all the expert 
theorists it can produce. It has bumbled along too far already 
without enough of them. In a monarchy or a despotism this is 
not the case (and if that be treason, make the most of it). 
Supreme authority scrutinizes its resources, discovers special- 
ists in this or that, and summons them to the service of the 
state; and the populace does not resent this any more than 
other acts of omnipotence. On the contrary it is inclined to be 
boastful of its experts, making the same sort of fuss over them 
that it does over a royal family. 
Certainly we democrats ought to have learned by this 
time what the expert theorist can do for us when we give him 
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a chance. There is, for instance, a wide-spread and apparently 
well-founded belief that our bankers have been saved from 
final discredit by men who are pure theorists, so far as banking 
is concerned. Insurance men once went through their own 
valley of the shadow, when they suddenly learned that the 
world had been changing around the insurance business, and 
it was necessary for a theorist to tell them about it. 

Our railroads inevitably prospered, as migratory peoples 
flowed in along their rights-of-way; and railroad executives, 
while cheerfully paralleling one another’s lines, claimed 
credit, like Father Abraham, even for the populations, and 
for a hundred years allowed an obsolete type of stage coach to 
determine the shape of a railway car. But at last when popu- 
lations stopped flowing and business fell off they welcomed the 
counsel of government theorists. 

But it is more tactful of me to write about farmers. They are 
thick-skinned fellows who do not mind being written about. 
Several years ago an elderly theorist retired to his estate in an 
eastern farming section. He was depressed by the depleted 
soil and inferior stock and antiquated methods of his farmer 
neighbors, and eagerly desired to be of practical use to them. 
He suggested the introduction of another breed of cattle as 
best suited to their hillsides; and certain European tricks of 
viniculture that promised better results. But they would have 
none of it. Finally his farm manager, who was a native and 
knew his own people, suggested building a good fence around 
everything, and then following a policy of extreme reticence. 
The plan worked. Neighbors climbed the fence by night and 
borrowed the ideas, as well as a little breeding from the foreign 
stock. The whole neighborhood was greatly benefited, and every 
farmer felt that it was a result of his own rugged individual- 
ism. Experts be durned. 

I met a young stage driver in South Dakota who pointed 
across the distant prairies to his home farm, and I asked why 
he had not followed in his father’s footsteps. ““Because farmers 
haven’t any sense,” he answered. “Even after the state granted 
tree claims, you couldn’t get some of these farmers to plant 
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trees. They never had planted trees before and why should 
they now? Wheat was what they planted, and they knew all 
they needed to know about that. When the state offered to 
give a squatter full title to a piece of land if he would plant 
trees and stay until they had grown into a storm barrier, a 
few outsiders came in and took advantage of the offer. But my 
dad never would, and he’s had all his savings swept away 
twice by wind storms. 

“Take pigs,” continued the lad. ‘“‘When I was a youngster 
we always kept one family of pigs around the back door. They 
used up the family swill and we killed them when they got big 
enough. One family of pigs was enough for one farmhouse. 
We knew they would thrive in this climate, but that didn’t 
suggest anything to a farmer. All he could see was wheat. It 
took some crazy expert from the state college to pound into 
the farmers’ heads the idea that they might raise more pigs, 
and they resisted the idea as long as they could. Now a big 
part of the state’s wealth is pork products.” 


| iy LOOKS as though democracy might get along better if 

the specialist and the practical man of affairs could work 
together in hearty codperation, each supplementing the other. 
This might happen if any one of the following conditions could 
be brought about: first, if every practical man of affairs were 
also a specialist; second, if every specialist were a practical 
man of affairs; third, if we could train up a trusted and trust- 
worthy body of interpreters. 

The first condition will come about when every citizen is 
possessed of so thorough a knowledge in some one field that, 
with the humility of the true scholar, he respects the learning 
of others. This presupposes universal education, and the 
millennium. The second might come about if we could pass 
laws requiring every specialist to spend three days of every 
week in general reading or mingling with his fellow men and 
striving to understand them. This seems equally difficult! The 
third condition is a matter for the press. The newspaperman is 
our interpreter. If our experiment in democracy is to work, 
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we must be able to count on his integrity, high purpose and 
good sense. 

Unfortunately, the newspaperman has become, to a con- 
siderable extent, merely a dealer in a commodity called Sen- 
sation. Instead of searching out the expert in order to explain 
his profound discoveries to common men, he persuades him to 
say something silly, and gives that to the world in letters an 
inch high. He teaches wise men to distrust newspapers and the 
public to distrust wise men. He might save experts for democ- 
racy; he might, and should, save democracy for itself. 





One Purple Patch 


B. M. STEIGMAN 


VERYTHING that man wears today reaches him in a 
more or less completely manufactured state. When he 
dresses he merely assembles, mechanically speaking, a number 
of standardized parts. A few bolts and buttons — and he is 
ready to be shipped from his dressing-room. There seems to 
be hardly anything that is actually constructed on the 
premises. 

Not so in days of yore. The Roman cast his toga about him 
and experimented like a curtain draper before he was satisfied 
with the effect. The Indian made a heaping big mess with 
paint and feathers and wampum-beads before he strutted out 
to make a killing. The Turk passed hours in swathing his 
turban; the Jap took days to make honorable his coif, and 
spent months, years, in embellishing his unworthy kimono. 
The Assyrians and Phoenicians unfortunately were completely 
covered (the present investigator has found, after a visit to the 
museum) with square stone beards, beneath which consider- 
able excavations must still be made if further corroborative 
evidence is to be bared. 

Modern man is easier to investigate, for he makes no at- 
tempt to hide behind an unshaven hedge and — except for an 
occasional Frenchman, sensitive to style — exposes unob- 
structedly, from the chin down, how completely he has sur- 
rendered the liberty he originally took with his apparel. Gone, 
gone is his gaudy freedom of choice as to the color and cut of 
his doublet and hose. Two centuries ago he could still dazzle 
his damsel with scarlet breeches and a flouncing profusion of 
ruffles and lace; and even a hundred years ago he was expected 
to come courting her in a cobalt topper and a canary-colored 
waistcoat. 

Today, however, he is a drab vestiarian robot whose stiff, 
creased front of dingy tweed has been prescribed for him to the 
last fixed seam. He has been “‘brooks-brothered” and “rogers- 
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peeted” into a sack suit: and there he must stay, and to that 
he must be true, or he will be despised as a turncoat. 


THE COAT 


There he must stay: for it is virtually a social epidermis 
into which man slips in the morning, so unremovable is his 
coat even on the hottest day. Only when in wrath all decorum 
is flung to the winds, and eyes blaze and fists clench, is the 
ultimate challenge hurled to a scoundrel to take off his coat, to 
shed his twentieth century being, for you desire to deal with 
him as Neanderthal man to man. On the other hand, the 
more civilized the form of activity you undertake, as when you 
are called upon, say, to do a tap-dance or address a political 
meeting, the more obvious becomes the instinct to make 
secure your unobtrusive and impeccable self by buttoning it 
up as you get into action. 

Unobtrusive oxford grey, navy blue, dark brown — im- 
peccably sober, unromantically sombre, damnably dull! 
Redcoats at one time dashed brightly across the Boston Com- 
mon and clattered gloriously up (and down) Bunker Hill; 
and though their crimson raiment made them, alas, easy tar- 
gets for ragged rebels, they are assured a colorful page in 
history for their gallant sacrifice to sartorial splendor! The red 
coats are, of course, still worn on occasion in England; for the 
British are quick to learn, and the ease with which their 
ancestors could be sighted and popped off by an enemy has 
taught them how to safeguard themselves against any ex- 
ploratory marksmanship of their fellow hunters. Another trib- 
ute to British ingenuity! 

But generally a garish coat is the pride merely of the 
doormen of our modern world. Strange colors are not ad- 
mitted — however significant in the pages of romance or 
sociology may be the wearing of Lincoln-green in the north 
woods, of the yellow jacket in the east, or a coat of dark tan at 
the equator. We moderns are not alone in this prejudice, 
however. A streak of it can perhaps be traced even as far back 
as Biblical days, when Joseph tried to sport a coat of many 
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colors, and found himself promptly ditched by his preco- 
ciously hard-boiled brethren. 

The gunny-sack cut of our coat is no less rigidly prescribed 
for us than is its gloomy hue. One choice at least we are given, 
dating from the time a Napoleonic tailor’s scissors snipped the 
great schism that has since divided all men into the dichotomy 
of the single-breasted and the double-breasted. This breach in 
our regimented manhood seems a veritable chasm. By im- 
plication it becomes clear why our stable social order dis- 
courages any rugged habilimentary individualism. 

For we see everyday how weak-chinned, weak-kneed men of 
manifest intestinal paucity are operated upon by an enter- 
prising tailor’s shears and emerge clipped and slashed, and 
transformed from their simpish, single-breasted selves into 
seemingly tremendous, double-breasted supermen. There is no 
mistaking those who have undergone the operation. You can 
see them from afar, bulging and of twice the common single- 
breasted chestiness. You can hear them farther yet: their 
thoracic compartment having been made duplex, they are 
capable of twice an ordinary pulmonary performance. But 
it is especially when they manage to lay their hands on you 
that you appreciate their gifts — for the heartiness of their 
salutation cannot possibly be pumped by a single aorta. 
You are convinced that they have become automatically 
double-breasted. 

You may feel no great enthusiasm over such transformation 
in your unavoidable neighbors. You may consider it all very 
well for Napoleon, say, to have strutted about that way, his 
arm inside his huge lapel, for his colossal spirit could hardly 
have been encased within a single-breasted coat. Or you may 
have a picture of Washington standing upright in the rowboat, 
as his men pushed it through the icy Delaware (though in this 
case the two rows of buttons may have been put on his coat 
in a desperate effort to help him maintain his balance!). To 
such, you concede, the double-breasted coat may be an excel- 
lent fit — a sartorial sacrament that is an outward and visible 
sign of an inward and extraordinary expanse. But whether you 
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are radical or conservative on the subject, whether you take 
the left side or the right side of the double-breasted coat 
(which, unless it’s a misfit, makes hardly any difference), you 
are bound to be impressed with the tremendous potentialities 
of a complete liberation of man’s drab, gunny-sack coated 
spirit. 


THE VEST 


The failure of the vest to maintain a spectral independence 
of the coat and trousers is of anthropologic interest. Stripping 
the subject bare that we may disclose the naked truth, we 
discover that man in his primordial state was furnished by 
nature with a hirsute covering on the site now occupied by the 
vest. In those savage and pre-cheviot days, the hair was in- 
tended to protect his lungs. Now it serves him merely for 
occasional reference and self-patting, to make him feel that he 
is still robust and he-manly and close to nature. It is in a class 
with his camping outfit. 

But some of its properties have passed through to its “‘hair- 
apparent,” as the vest might be called. We discover here, too, 
a subdued, protective coloration. We discover, again, a woolly 
expanse in front but not in back. We discover, once more, an 
unshedable attachment during all seasons. Just the same, the 
owner of a vest must concede it to be less impressive as a he- 
masculine attribute than the shaggy, forebearish hair on a 
primitive chest. Fortunately for his shrinking ego, his defense 
mechanism has deftly cut armholes in his vest, where his 
thumbs may repose, much to his own aggrandizement. He 
thrusts his chest forward as if it still exposed his aboriginal 
virility rather than a manufactured expanse of tweed or 
worsted 

Historically the vest has proved of vast importance. When 
Disraeli made his first appearance before the House of Com- 
mons, he was hooted and razzed and would have been hope- 
lessly lost had he not made a last desperate stand and in- 
trenched himself within the armholes of his vest. For the rest 
of his days thereafter, that became his fighting front, from 
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which he put his opponents to rout. His position, to be sure, 
was greatly strengthened by the array of gold chains and seals 
and keys that dangled formidably at his every movement. And 
the disconcerting color of the vests he brought into action 
could hardly have been of aid and comfort to an enemy. 
Yet they are generally ignored by students of Disraeli’s 
parliamentary strategy, who instead pore futilely over musty 
volumes of his speeches. 

Someday history may be rewritten in terms of this significant 
garment. The evolution from bearskin to white dress vest is the 
story of civilization. It centers about such conflicts as that 
between the polished steel breastplate and the homespun in the 
feudal age, and the leather jerkin and the shirt frills some cen- 
turies later. Compare the pictues of Cromwell and of Charles 
I, and see where their essential difference lies. The French 
revolutionist watched with contempt how the noblemen 
flaunted their flimsy silken ruffles; he banged his fist on his 
own hairy chest and walked off to the market place to set up 
the guillotine. 

Economically the vest achieves importance in the mind of an 
American at a very early age. He sees cartoons of wretched 
little creatures marked “Taxpayer” or “Common People,” 
crushed down by a huge man whose balloon-like vest bears 
the label ‘‘Vested Interest.” The name sticks in his mind. He 
discovers several meanings also in the label “‘Corporation.” 
Behaviorist psychology might point moreover to his association 
of property with the four pockets of the vest, to which he sees 
grown-up men have recourse for most of their really serviceable 
belongings — watch, knife, pen, matches, and especially the 
coveted dime or quarter. There may be childish images in his 
mind when he is told the meaning of the term “investment.” 

Perhaps that is why the vest clings to him so when he has 
grown up, and why liberal and liberating arguments on the 
subject are to him wild talk which he resists desperately, like 
the man in the fable when the hard-blowing wind tried to 
make him disrobe. By contrast, woman must have seemed 
reckless when she made her sensational break from corsets and 
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all those barricades and bulwarks of padding, hoops, founda- 
tions, and endless petticoats to appear in the rotogravure 
section of today, almost wholly liberated, submitting to noth- 
ing but a flimsy little butterfly thing, over whose precarious 
hold she smiles in triumph. 

We return, hastily, to the cautious coloration of the vest. 
We prefer to keep our vested selves unobtrusive at all times. 
Some twenty years ago there was a brief efflorescence of the 
vest: but the bold blades who sought by their own resplendent 
example to rally our somber-bosomed American manhood 
behind an array of flowered mauve and heliotrope, soon lost 
heart, and surrendered that most brightly promising vestment 
to be a mere auxiliary to the coat and pants. 


THE PANTS 


Not the trousers — for those severely respectable habili- 
ments could never offer us any bright-colored hopes. The 
pantaloons, named so for gracing the shanks of San Pantaleone, 
patron saint of glamorous Venice, might lead one to cheerier 


expectations. The word trails carnival color and abandon; but 
alas, the garment degenerated to serve mere circus buffoonery. 
When the ignominious last syllable of the word was lopped 
off, the remainder was no longer an attribute of clowning, 
nor conceivably of romance. It was assigned instead to cover 
the plodding legs and sedentary seat of a working world. 

No, not the pants. Man’s nether self is something he has 
been taught to consider quite beneath him. He had better 
draw a curtain about it of noncommittal cloth: he had better 
lengthen his coat to cover his hips and envelop his limbs so 
that not a curve of calf or thigh is visible. The legs are for 
utility, not for ornament. Some years ago there was much to-do 
in our papers about whether Charles G. Dawes, ambassador to 
England, would or would not don silken breeches and stock- 
ings at the court of St. James. Opposition to such a rare re- 
maining display of the cavalierish grace that whilom did 
tread all the courts of Europe, could have arisen only in a 
country where legs from the very start were relegated to path- 
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finding, trekking, claim-staking, and then to a restless climbing 
of the ladder of success. 

It has become universal, that strange aversion of ours to the 
curves and symmetries from the hips down to the toes. We 
drape a round worsted curtain around each leg, and then we 
have these creased and flattened lest we be suspected of even 
cylindrical rotundity. Ornamental effects are unheard of. 
Youth recklessly dons white flannels. And on gala dress occa- 
sions, by way of festive effect, we do permit ourselves grey 
stripes below the cut-away. In certain parts of Brittany the 
fishermen wear red pants. Tourists come from all over the 
world to see them. 

For a while it seemed that the World War, which could 
achieve the emancipation of the veiled face of Oriental woman, 
might do something for the ankle and calf of Occidental man. 
The advent of leggings and puttees seemed to restore to us the 
eighteenth century age of reason with its monumental dis- 
covery that man’s leg is logically divided at the knee. The 
world would be made safe, we felt, as we pulled on our tight 
khaki breeches, for democracy’s return to the free and ostenta- 
tious thigh, and the romantically clasped, knightly gartered 
knee. When the war was over the silken clad leg would be 
stepping out; and then just watch the line it would have to 
offer the damosels — of eloquence, of ardor, of ineluctable 
impudence, yea, of triumph! 

Yea? When the war was over we had had enough of trapes- 
ing about in outlandish outfits, and were all for respectability 
and trousers. And for our more playful moods there began to 
appear a misbegotten offspring of the breeches and pants, 
destitute of function, style, comfort or proportion, abortively 
called “knickers”. As if that (certainly not the least horrible) 
consequence of the war were not appalling enough, its 
ungodly perpetrato: extended it into incredible monstrosities 
that are named “plus fours”, “plus sixes’ — an arithmetic 
progression downward to the ankles, beneath which small, 
bewildered-looking feet emerge like turtle necks from out of 
their staggering hulks. The next war, according to all author- 
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ities, will be even more horrible: it will wipe out everything. 
Here, surely, is a potent argument for world peace! 


THE GALLANT CRAVAT 


We may ignore the shirt. The most powerful dictators have 
succeeded in establishing only the usual dismal tones of brown 
or black. Those who humbly wear them, we suspect, are not 
happy: for we remember how many of those who came here as 
immigrant workers, in the legendary days before 1929, let 
loose when they found themselves in possession of an abun- 
dance of liberty and cash, and paraded silk shirts of riotous, 
revolutionary hues. The vertiginous memory of those colors 
does something at least to explain the present acceptance 
abroad of Fascism. When will mankind manage to emerge 
from the alternatives of drunkenness and prohibition? 

The American shirt is sober enough, humdrum in fact, and 
vapid, so that per se a stuffed shirt is without even pictorial 
interest. The trouble is that we have been too much concerned 
with industry to use shirts for parade or finery, and instead 
just want to roll our shirt sleeves up and get to work. Broad- 
cloth, linen, silk or percale is to us just so much essential 
covering of one’s nakedness, one’s ne plus ultra: to lose one’s 
shirt is to lose everything. So we stick to “solid” colors that 
are supposed to look substantial, or concede an undeviating 
stripe for “fancy” effect. Perhaps the enforced tranquillity of 
shirt sleeves during the depression will give them a chance for 
aesthetic cultivation, leading — who knows? — to a burgeon- 
ing, a renascence of the lace and silver gauntlets of the lordly 
cavalier on a canvas by Van Dyck or Velasquez. 

In the meantime there is unto art in male attire but one 
concession, one challenge to technocratic raiment, one purple 
patch in the prosy account of what our ill-dressed man must 
wear. Given his wardrobe, apparently the modern beau can no 
more modify the total effect than can the assembler of a factory 
piano or a Ford car. But one reservation he does make, which 
thereby assumes vast significance: he takes the flat and 
shapeless material he gets at the haberdasher’s, and with his 
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own hands he constructs the necktie he is to wear for the day. 

This seems the last stand of modern man against being 
turned into a clothes-rack by our mechanistic age. His neck- 
wear gives him one slender outlet for whatever he has left of 
individual expression. That is why, according to story writers, 
he must stand so long before the mirror before he meets his 
love: he is preening his one feather, he is making his throat 
articulate with sonorous color. More, the artist in him is 
aroused: he seeks perfection by repeated efforts, modifying, 
rejecting, beginning afresh. He undergoes cravatorial creative 
throes. 

He has become a specialist in his selection of the four-in- 
hand — his raw material, his canvas, his plastic clay. He is a 
connoisseur of foulard and rep and grenadine; he discourses 
learnedly on Spitalfields patterns and Barathea weaves; he 
has achieved cosmopolitan taste for Swiss moirés, Italian 
twills, British handblocks, French jacquard warps. He is 
absorbed too in structural considerations, and tests and twists 
and makes a great to-do about dispansion, resilience, tractility, 
sequaciousness. . . . There is dolorous truth in the cartoon of 
how he wails in anguish when he receives Christmas ties 
selected by well-meaning, no doubt, but appallingly un- 
initiated females. 

Better let eternal masculine vigilance be aroused in behalf 
of the liberty of the cravat. For even this sole remaining link 
with the more brave and haberdashing periods of history is 
continually in danger of snapping, tugged at as it is by modern 
machines. It snapped in the days of our great-grandfathers, 
who for a time abandoned their tracheas to stiff, starched 
stocks. It snapped again when our grandfathers took to their 
bosom the bulky Ascot tie. Even in our own days there is a 
constant straining, and an ominous clatter of machinery in the 
direction of our freemen’s necks. We can still remember when 
we were clutched at the throat with ready-made dress ties. 
Aux armes, mes enfants! 

For should the glory of the cravat ever be dimmed, and 
made to pass the way of the silk breeches and the buckled 
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shoes, man’s bareness would be a natural calamity — much 
like the loss of its antlers to the deer, or its comb and showy 
crowing to the cock. As it is, man has shrunk his personality 
into the insignificance of the dull cloth he selects for his 
garments. In vain has he been urged to restore something of 
the gaiety and splendor of the days of powdered wigs and 
jeweled swords. To remove his one remaining touch of bright- 
ness would be to have him undergo a total eclipse. Against the 
powers of darkness every enlightened man should hasten, in 
defense of the gallant cravat! 








The Long Way to Atlantis 


NORTON MCGIFFIN 


CLOUD, no larger than a man’s hand as yet, is rising in the 
Southwest and bringing promise of a deluge which may 
engulf the Roosevelt administration. Huey Long, the Creole 
King of the Canebrakes, the self-confessed tribune of the peo- 
ple, is its personification and threatens, in his own inimitable 
fashion, to prick the complacency of James A. Farley. Having 
proceeded to make Louisiana a satrapy of his own with an 
obsequious state legislature bowing to his every whim, he 
seeks new worlds to conquer, projecting himself into the center 
of the national political picture with vindictive determination, 
the most persistent gadfly yet to plague the Roosevelt régime. 
What Huey Long intends to do between now and the ides of 
November, 1936, perhaps not even Huey Long knows. He is 
the man who would be king of a new political dynasty which 
would climb to power over the broad backs of the men with 
the hoes and the picks and the shovels, the submerged and 
underprivileged segment of America’s voting population 
which is not yet aware of its strength. The Louisiana Kingfish 
is the embryonic Hitler who undoubtedly plans a putsch which 
will ultimately carry him into the White House, who has not 
yet decided in his own mind when and how the attempt shall 
be made. 

General Hugh Johnson has, with characteristic vigor, posi- 
tively identified the senator from the bayous as America’s 
Political Enemy Number One, at the same time linking him to 
his political soul-mate, the radio priest, Father Charles E. 
Coughlin. Pungently and aptly he has labeled this duo the 
Siamese Twins of chaos, calling on the economically sane ele- 
ment of the nation to be on guard. His analysis indicates quite 
conclusively that the administration lost a shrewd and pene- 
trating student of political conditions when it decided to exile 
Johnson to Elba. The former NRA chief, with a boldness 
truly Napoleonic, has pointed the way for the Roosevelt board 
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of strategy to follow, in seeking the President’s reélection in 
1936. By taking the offensive, the administration might pos- 
sibly wreck the Republican campaign — posing as the cham- 
pion of conservatism, as the chief antagonist of the left-wingers. 
If the President can make the American people believe that 
the battle is, in effect, a choice between himself and Huey Long, 
that a vote for the Republican candidate is half a vote for the 
Kingfish, he need have no fear of the result. The members of 
the Union League Club, fearing the onward march of the 
Share-the-Wealth crusader, would hold their high-bred noses 
and vote for Groton and Harvard’s gift to the nation as being 
the lesser of two evils. 

That type of strategy would undoubtedly be forthcoming 
if the administration had political chiefs half as clever as they 
have been touted, yet the casual manner in which the bright 
young men have addressed themselves to the task of squelching 
the prickly pear from Louisiana would seem to indicate that 
they vastly underrate their opponent. The suave Mr. Farley 
has only recently taken official cognizance of the Kingfish 
jibes. Seemingly without a care in the world, he has assumed 
the attitude that the election of 1936, to use a sporting par- 
lance so dear to his heart, is already “in the bag.” Yet the 
Washington correspondents are already talking about a third 
party of forgotten men which will gather Father Coughlin’s 
lambs into the same sheepfold with the humble Dixie tenant 
farmers who see in Huey a Messiah of the masses, a lowly 
David tossing rocks at the Goliath of Greed. 

It is a tragic truism that Huey Long could never have 
slugged his way to a position of power in Louisiana and in 
neighboring southern states if the maladjustments of the de- 
pression had not shaken the faith the plain people of America 
have always had in rugged individualism. Five-cent cotton 
piled on the wharves of New Orleans and Galveston and 
Houston long ago sent heated temperatures to a new high in 
the “potlikker” precincts of the Deep South. A series of evic- 
tions and a restriction of credit added fuel to the flames of the 
revolt against reason. The penalty placed upon the tenant 
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farmer by the great minds of the AAA was the final straw. The 
boys at the forks of the creeks in Louisiana and Mississippi and 
Arkansas are now Democrats in name only. Still enduring 
miseries which the rest of the country has to some extent for- 
gotten, they are ready to “kick the dog’’ — to shake hands 
with the devil if his Satanic Majesty can contribute in any 
way to a lightening of their burdens. Since the Honorable 
Huey is considered in Louisiana the devil’s own diplomatic 
representative here on earth, the “‘cajuns” and the crackers 
turn naturally to him for aid and comfort. 

Just how can Huey Long prove to be the béte noire of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1936? The answer is simple to those 
who recall with clarity the political election of 1924. At that 
time John W. Davis, the Democratic candidate, was ground 
between the upper millstone of Calvin Coolidge and the 
nether millstone of Robert Marion La Follette. The latter, 
without any considerable supply of sugar to sweeten the coffee 
of the politicians, yet went out into the highways and the 
byways, corralling five million votes with the aid of the 
American Federation of Labor, cutting so deeply into Demo- 
cratic strength in states ordinarily loyal to the party that 
Coolidge won an overwhelming victory. Roosevelt today 
finds himself where John W. Davis was a decade ago, facing 
two ways to meet the assaults of a Republican and a radical, 
the latter the self-starting Huey Long. The menace to the 
President is obvious to all except that choice coterie of White 
House yes-men who seek to maintain the fiction that the 
Democratic party is a harmonious political entity. 

There are those who hold that the history of that Davis 
campaign can never be duplicated, that times have changed. 
It is true that the Republican party is at present drifting like a 
rudderless ship in a typhoon, yet the strength of the organiza- 
tion remains unchanged, conserved by the rank and file of the 
voters. In 1934, the conservatives of the country, for lack of a 
better name, polled thirteen and a half million ballots, which 
would seem to be an irreducible minimum. That same year 
the Roosevelt vote totaled seventeen and a half million, at 
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least one third of whom were leftists who still worshiped the 
President as the stanch foe of predatory privilege. Today 
that large group curse and condemn Mr. Roosevelt for not 
sponsoring the Townsend plan and the “Every-Man-a-King” 
movement of Huey, and other crackpot schemes for the better- 
ment of the helot classes. 

An audacious man could stir this left wing of the Democratic 
party to a frenzy, could inspire them to turn on Roosevelt in a 
mad attempt to ruin him, and Huey Long is nothing if not 
audacious. He has everything to gain and nothing to lose 
from the attempt. Smarting under the efforts of the Farley 
postmasters to undermine his political power in Louisiana — 
resenting to the utmost the intrusion of Federal agents engaged 
in the task of “getting” the Kingfish for alleged income tax 
invasions in Louisiana — hating the present occupant of the 
White House for the political ingratitude he now displays in 
*‘persecuting” the man who stood at Armageddon and battled 
for him in the Democratic national convention of 1932 — 
Huey is the logical spearhead of the attack which the enthu- 
siasts of the left may launch at the President in 1936. 

On the basis of the 1934 election returns, Huey Long as the 
Poor Man’s choice for President next year would have to draw 
only five million votes away from Mr. Roosevelt to elect a 
Republican, assuming that the party of Abraham Lincoln 
does not perform the politically stupid act of nominating a 
rank reactionary as its standard-bearer in 1936. A middle-of- 
the-road progressive, of the Arthur H. Vandenberg or Charles 
L. McNary type, could turn the trick, holding the entire 
strength of the Grand Old Party as mustered last year, and 
chiseling another two million voters from the Roosevelt right 
wing — rugged individuals of the Alfred E. Smith type who 
felt that Herbert Hoover did too little, and who feel that his 
successor is doing too much, and in too many different ways. 
So, if the senator from Louisiana starts to bore from within; if 
this Pied Piper of Creoledom woos and wins that element 
which supported La Follette in 1924 and Roosevelt in 1932, 
Mr. Farley’s complacency may receive a rude jolt long before 
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the election returns can be brought in and counted in 1936. 

All political realists, observing the country’s present state 
of mind, will agree that the times are out of joint, that the 
electorate is in an essentially emotional mood, ripe for eco- 
nomic mischief, ready to listen to any demagogue if his plea 
be plausible enough. The continuance of the depression, the 
presence of twenty million people on the relief rolls, constitute 
a trenchant challenge to the administration. If the nation’s 
condition is not radically and rapidly improved between now 
and 1936, Mr. Roosevelt will be in a perilous position. 
Primitive tribes used to cut off the heads of rain-makers who 
failed to inundate the land after proper prayers had been 
offered. The President is in the position of the ancient rain- 
maker, with the senator from Louisiana enacting the réle of 
rival witch-doctor. 


| ie IS patently impossible for the conventionally educated 
citizens of America’s upper-middle class to realize how real 
and remarkable is the appeal Huey Long makes to what Wil- 
liam Allen White has so aptly labeled “the moron mind.” 
Kansas is a staid and conservative state in ordinary years, yet 
in 1930 the “goat-gland” expert, Dr. John R. Brinkley, ran 
such a hectic third in the race for governor that the politicians 
along the Kaw have not yet recovered their balance. Huey 
Long is a far more potent leader than was the Kansan. In 
fact, the nation has never seen a more accomplished rabble- 
rouser in action. Compared to the Kingfish, the Populist 
prophets of a bygone day were errand boys for the House of 
Morgan. He is far more dangerous, because the popular mind 
of America is now more receptive to strange panaceas and 
cures for economic ills than it was when “Sockless Jerry” 
Simpson and Mary Ellen Lease and other trust-busting sod- 
busters were setting the prairies afire in the gay ‘nineties. 
Even though Huey evades answering the question of his 
presidential candidacy in 1936, it is fair to assume he will be 
entered in the race. The politically uninitiated will deem the 
man mad, yet there is method in his temerity. He has, as a 
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candidate of a third party next year, a unique opportunity to 
punish and humiliate the present occupant of the White 
House. What are the possibilities? Mr. Roosevelt may win a 
majority of the electoral votes in a three-cornered fight. If so, 
the senator will remain on Capitol Hill, his bitter and most 
unrelenting critic. Mr. Roosevelt may be defeated by a 
Republican, the Kingfish drawing away from the President 
enough votes to beat him in doubtful states with large electoral 
votes. If that development ensues, Huey will not hesitate to 
claim credit for the Roosevelt downfall, and will be in an 
excellent position to pack the Democratic national convention 
of 1940 with radicals, and to win a nomination. 

It is also more than possible that a three-cornered contest 
next year will end in a stalemate, no presidential candidate 
having captured a majority of the Electoral College. This 
dénouement will depress Senator George W. Norris, who will 
feel that ‘‘there ought to be a law,” but its immediate prac- 
tical effect will be to throw the election into the House of 
Representatives. Since that body is overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic, Mr. Roosevelt will be sure of another four years in the 
White House, but at what a price! The Democratic sons of the 
wild jackass will make him promise much in return for their 
allegiance and support. Nor will the Kingfish permit the public 
to forget that he was the deus ex machina who engineered the 
debacle. Modesty is not the senator’s most charming trait. 

A Republican, elected President in 1936, would un- 
doubtedly find himself deadlocked with a hostile House and 
Senate. The latter body will be indubitably Democratic, the col- 
lapse of the G.O.P. campaign last year insuring its adherence 
to Rooseveltian principles until 1938 at least. The House might 
possibly be Republican, but it will more likely contain a 
variegated assortment of factional minorities, conservative, 
liberal and radical, all masquerading under improper and 
illogical names, each desperately determined to secure for its 
adherents the greatest possible subsidy out of the Federal 
treasury. Under the circumstances, it is easy to foresee a 
Republican President — hopelessly handicapped as he tries to 
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formulate a social and economic program — sharing the fate 
of Herbert Hoover who was so unfortunately saddled with 
a hostile House after the election of 1930. If Mr. Roosevelt is 
defeated in 1936, beaten by a G.O.P. candidate who cannot 
secure for himself the united support of Congress, the depres- 
sion may deepen in intensity (unless industry, ignoring polit- 
ical complications, can lift itself out of the abyss by its own 
bootstraps !). Then, with the machinery of recovery hopelessly 
clogged, Huey Long’s hour will strike. 

If the Kingfish polls as many as five million votes in the 
coming campaign of 1936, he will be a power to reckon with 
in 1940. Time was when the younger La Follette, the eldest 
son of ‘Fighting Bob,” was considered the white hope of the 
radicals. Wisconsin has always felt that its senior senator would 
ultimately reach the White House goal which eluded his 
father; but wiseacres at Washington know that Huey Long 
has overshadowed the heir to the La Follette tradition, 
bestriding the radical movement like a colossus. With all his 
leftist leanings, ““Young Bob” is conventional in his approach 
to social and economic problems, whereas his Dixie rival is 
not confined to reality. He can promise the proletariat the 
moon with a fence around it, and such is the power of his 
personality that millions of addled Americans will rise up to 
call him blessed. 

Admittedly Huey must appeal to the radical element of the 
Northwest, and to the industrial workers of the urban areas, 
if he is to check and defeat Mr. Roosevelt in 1936. Will the 
Farmer-Laborites of Minnesota, the Progressives of Wisconsin, 
make common cause with a man whom honest Socialists 
distrust as a mountebank and demagogue of the lowest polit- 
ical order? None can now say. If the President continues to 
“purge” the administration of its radicals, the sons of mort- 
gaged soil will begin to believe that somebody has sold them 
out. In the first flush of their resentment at the man who 
promised them much at Green Bay, Wisconsin, last year, they 
will strike blindly, not stopping to decide whether Huey is a 
bona-fide radical, but using him to hurt Roosevelt. 
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And what of the lunatic fringe which adheres to the Town- 
send plan? These will be in the Kingfish camp, especially if 
the social security program sponsored by the present Congress 
proves disappointing, as undoubtedly it will. Huey need not 
promise the fanatical followers of the Long Beach physician a 
single substantial thing. All he needs to do is to talk vaguely, 
but tearfully, of his ““Every-Man-a-King” plan, to win the 
enthusiastic support of those pitiable aged who feel that the 
good things of life have been withheld from them through no 
fault of their own, and who have been told that America and 
some Americans are thoroughly able to provide for their 
luxurious welfare. 

Will not the fervent disciples of Father Coughlin be simi- 
larly infected with the Long virus? It is reasonable to believe 
that they will, especially since Father Coughlin shows no 
inclination whatever to thrust himself as a candidate into the 
arena of American politics. With the reverend sir a spectator 
rather than a participant, Huey seems fated to win the political 
support of the priest’s followers, especially since it is hard to 
discover where Father Coughlin’s army leaves off and the 
Kingfish horde begins. There are undoubtedly overlapping 
boundaries which surround millions of economically infantile 
— but politically formidable — persons who are prepared to 
back either or both saints of the submerged, to the last ditch. 

A coalition which includes the Long and Coughlin follow- 
ings seems inevitable and, in its peculiar way, logical. It is not 
unfair to make the point that neither is flesh, fowl, nor herring. 
No one can tell if either is republican, communist or fascist; no 
one has plumbed the depths of their political philosophies; 
nor has anyone been able adequately to interpret their 
economic beliefs. There is a bond of kinship, there, which may 
be made manifest in 1936 when the unemployed automobile 
workers of Detroit will, perchance, tune in on the radio sets 
which have not yet been repossessed, and hear the Canadian- 
born spiritual confessor of the ether waves confer an eccle- 
siastical blessing upon the Dixie politician — who owed his 
earliest election victories in Louisiana to the massed and 
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machine-like support of the Ku Klux Klan. But those who 
think Huey cannot explain away this embarrassing highlight 
in his hectic political career cannot begin to fathom the 
mental ingenuity of the Kingfish. He has an answer for every 
question, he is as slippery as an eel, and those administration 
stalwarts who would fry him for their delectation are just 
beginning to find it out. 

Consider, if you will, the brass-bound nerve of the man. In 
his earlier days, the Kingfish roused the hot hatred of many a 
Creole foe, yet Fate must have destined him for higher things 
because no questing bullet ever found its mark in his body. He 
has the proverbial lives of a cat, and today safeguards his 
precious person with all the care of a Caesar who fears the 
lurking dagger of outraged civic virtue. Time was when Huey 
essayed to walk the streets of his native village, Winnfield, 
Louisiana, or of Shreveport or New Orleans, unescorted — 
but those days are gone forever. Now, in his native state or in 
the national capital, he strides forth flanked by a shotgun 
brigade of personal attendants, who do not hesitate to thwack 
foes of the Kingfish over their hard heads at a curt word of 
command. Chief of this bodyguard, Joe Messina, is Huey’s 
“Man Friday,” one of the most adept “‘pistol-whippers” who 
ever cracked down on the unprotected skulls of those who 
dared to differ with the Creole man of destiny. 

The use of this standing army by any other public character 
in America would be considered outrageously indecent or too 
ludicrous for words. The Kingfish gets away with it because he 
has that ability to dramatize himself which is a necessary art 
for any would-be dictator. In Louisiana, or in the United 
States at large, he can point to this entourage of plug-uglies, 
and feelingly inform the plain people that they are the sole 
bulwarks between the champion of the masses and assassina- 
tion. The Kingfish even manages to explain away that innate 
caution which causes him shyly to retreat when fists are 
swinging. Thus the sad affair at Sands Point, which ended in 
the Huey eye being thoroughly blacked, became, to hear the 
Kingfish tell it, a sinister attempt to end the career of one 
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whose heart beats for the poor. The senator did not attempt 
to explain just how he happened to be consorting with the 
ungodly rich on that fatal evening — he did not have to. The 
hill-billies understood; he was spying out the Promised Land, 
their Moses, their mentor, guide and friend. 


ie MAKING the inevitable comparison between Huey and 
Hitler, one striking point of dissimilarity needs emphasizing. 
The Austrian house-painter who is today dictator of the Third 
Reich served humbly, but bravely, as a lance-corporal in a 
Bavarian infantry regiment during the World War. Huey, in 
contrast, though a most ardent advocate of the bonus, did not 
serve his native country in any capacity whatsoever when 
five million other citizens donned uniforms and went forth to 
make the world safe for the Democratic party. The Kingfish 
is refreshingly frank about this episode in his career. He has 
told senatorial critics that he did not think the late unpleasant- 
ness was any of America’s business anyhow. Huey did not lose 
caste with Louisiana’s voters because he did not rush to the aid 
of Woodrow Wilson. On the contrary, the majority has 
whooped its ecstatic approval of his every official act since 1921 
when he first started to solicit the electorate’s ballots. 
Americans inclined to jeer, rather than cheer, the antics of 
Huey would do well not to put him down for a clown. He is 
anything but that. The inelegant exterior masks a hair-trigger 
brain. As an attorney, he has been the admiration and despair 
of lesser legal lights. Some of his briefs, written in limpid and 
concise English, have found their way into the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The ridiculous postures he assumes at will 
are made to impress the mob, not the millionaire. Huey knows 
that the multitude have more votes than the Mellons and he 
plays his cards accordingly, his Louisiana legislature abolishing 
the poll-tax receipt which once kept thousands of potential 
Long supporters from exercising the God-given right of 
suffrage. Those who deride him as a buffoon would do well to 
recall that other political comedian, Adolph Hitler with the 
Charlie Chaplin mustache, who was, only a few short years 
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ago, the butt of every joke which fell from the lips of official 
Germany. Today the Austrian is supreme. Heads have rolled 
since the Munich manceuvres of 1923. 

A good quarter of America’s population, it is safe to say, sees 
Huey Long as a pudgy Saint George slaying the dragons of 
privilege. When he surrounds himself with bodyguards, the 
average tenant farmer in the South considers the precaution 
reasonable, and intensifies his hatred for the landlord. When 
he engages disastrously in fisticuffs with some blueblood who 
prefers to remain incognito, the humble clerk, who shrinks 
from the menacing glance of his superior, feels curiously akin. 
There is an element of pathos in the man’s make-up. The 
Uriah Heeps of the nation, the bookkeepers who would like 
to give their boss the Bronx cheer but dare not, the cotton- 
pickers who feel that about all they will get out of this life is 
cornpone and mustard greens, the pitifully impoverished cogs 
in the nation’s industrial machine — these are all grist for the 
Long mill. 

As a spokesman for the poor, deserving or not, Huey is in 
a class all by himself. He can quote Holy Writ with all the 
fervor of an Aimee Semple McPherson. He can gyrate around 
a political platform in a fashion to cause rural audiences to 
slap their knee with a collective hand, and vow Huey a 
“card” and a heap smarter than most men who have been 
exposed to a college education. He can invigorate the city 
toiler with a rude eloquence which makes him class-conscious 
and ready to man the barricades. 

The red thread of revolution runs through his entire dis- 
course, whether it be delivered in the heart of the deep piney 
woods of Louisiana or in an urban labor temple. Oratory 
which would repel the classes sounds like sweet music in the 
ears of the masses. Like Texas’ only impeached governor, 
James A. (Farmer Jim) Ferguson, Huey can express his 
thoughts in sonorous and classical English. He proved that, at 
the Democratic national convention in 1932, when he put his 
best rhetorical foot foremost in defending his state delegation’s 
right to cast its votes for Roosevelt at Chicago. Like “Pa” 
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Ferguson, Huey can appeal to the intellectual or to the emo- 
tional at will. He weeps with the afflicted, jests with the jolly, 
storms with the vindictive, argues gravely with the mentally 
alert, and, in general, comports himself like a politician who is 
all things to all men. 

Snubbed and scorned by the Carter Glasses of the United 
States Senate, he has bounded back from the stony wall of 
their ostracism with all the resiliency of a rubber ball. He has 
been scored as an errant rabble-rouser without a spark of 
civic conscience by the sedate and more sober members of the 
body politic, yet he has managed to enslave the imaginations 
of twenty-five percent of the nation’s voters. A political 
alliance which would include the tenant farmers of the South, 
the Townsend dreamers of the North, the Coughlin Union for 
Social Justice, and all the other starry-eyed addicts of utopian 
narcotics is in the making — and coming months will see its 
parts welded into a homogeneous whole by the masterful 
hand of Louisiana’s Long. That is the unpleasant prospect 
facing those Americans who still believe that all voters are 
moved not by prejudice but by conviction — the simple souls 
who cherish the delusion that the political leaders of today, as 
of yesterday, seek the common good and not the enrichment of 
the predatory rich or of the equally predatory poor. 

If it be possible to unite all the groups in the nation which 
repudiate the safe and sane tactics of those who are trying 
desperately to resuscitate the private profit system, Huey 
Long is undoubtedly the proper man for the job. He has 
humor and imagination and daring beyond the ken of states- 
men who timidly cling to Constitutional safeguards. He is not 
overly-burdened with scruples where politics are concerned, 
is a good hater after the fashion of the fanatic, has a memory 
like an elephant, and an effective way of rewarding his friends 
and punishing his enemies. 

An actor to his finger-tips, the Kingfish possesses color 
galore, as well as a vaulting ambition which will stop at no 
obstacle in the furtherance of his desires. Under the motley 
array of the court-jester, shrewd observers may, if they will, 
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discern the outlines of a rugged mail shirt — which clothes one 
who believes implicitly that he has a rendezvous with 
Destiny. Huey Long, however much he may appear the clown, 
is firmly convinced that he is Fortune’s Fool, and waits im- 
patiently for the day when he can call the storm troopers of a 
newer deal into action, for a purge which will remove from 
America all vestiges of the old and established order. This man 
has faith in his star, even though some there are who call that 


star evil. 

















Poem 


BY ONE OF OUR EARLIEST CONTRIBUTORS 


Not that from life, and all its woes 
The hand of death shall set me free; 
Not that this head, shall then repose 


In the low vale most peacefully. 


Ah, when I touch time’s farthest brink, 
A kinder solace must attend; 

It chills my very soul, to think 

On that dread hour when life must end. 


In vain the flatt’ring verse may breathe, 
Of ease from pain, and rest from strife, 
There is a sacred dread of death 


Inwoven with the strings of life. 


This bitter cup at first was given 
When angry justice frown’d severe, 
And ’tis th’ eternal doom of heaven 


That man must view the grave with fear. 


, Yet a few days, and thee, 

The all-beholding sun, shall see no more, 

In all his course; nor yet in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears, 
Nor in th’ embrace of ocean shall exist 


Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 
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Thy growth, to be resolv’d to earth again; 


And, lost each human trace, surrend’ring up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 


To mix forever with the elements, 





To be a brother to th’ insensible rock 

And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with his share, and treads upon. The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mould. 


Yet not to thy eternal resting place 
Shalt thou retire alone — nor couldst thou wish 


Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world — with kings 
The powerful of the earth — the wise, the good, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 

All in one mighty sepulchre. — The hills, 
Rock-ribb’d and ancient as the sun, — the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between; 

The venerable woods — the floods that move 

In majesty, — and the complaining brooks, 

That wind among the meads, and make them green, 
Are but the solemn decorations all, 

Of the great tomb of man. — The golden sun, 
The planets, all the infinite host of heaven 

Are glowing on the sad abodes of death, 
Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 

That slumber in its bosom. — Take the wings 
Of morning — and the Borean desert pierce — 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
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That veil Oregon, where he hears no sound 

Save his own dashings — yet — the dead are there, 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 

The flight of years began, have laid them down 

In their last sleep — the dead reign there alone. — 
So shalt thou rest — and what if thou shalt fall 
Unnoticed by the living — and no friend 

Take note of thy departure? Thousands more 

Will share thy destiny. — The tittering world 
Dance to the grave. The busy brood of care 

Plod on, and each one chases as before 

His favourite phantom. — Yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 
And make their bed with thee! 
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A Pinch of Snuff 


MARY ELLEN CHASE 


— was a premature hint of October in the air that 
Saturday morning in late August when Judith Blair fol- 
lowed the family cow from barn to pasture. The high song of 
the crickets was thin and clear, and not the most vagrant of 
breezes disturbed the smoke ascending so lazily from all the 
kitchen fires. The fog and mist of dog-days had vanished long 
before their allotted time. A quiet brooded over the fields and 
hills. Even Constancy, the cow, seemed absorbed by a peace 
and contemplation sadly at variance with the tumult which 
was assailing Judith’s mind and heart. 

To the outward eye she, too, following the cow in her blue 
gingham dress, looked calm and uneventful enough. Only the 
most searching of gazes might have detected an anxious look 
about her mouth and eyes, might have noticed that she did not 
swing her berry-pail or lift her feet in just the most spritely 
fashion. Mr. Robinson, the druggist, going early to open his 
store for the trade which Monday’s commencement of school 
threatened, could not possibly have known that her good- 
morning, especially to him, was fraught with misgiving. Nor 
could Mrs. Meeker, the minister’s wife, hanging on the line 
the last of a washing which had dawdled all through the week, 
have possibly detected anything but friendliness in the wave 
of her hand. 

Just before leaving the parsonage and church on her left 
as she ascended the hill, she stopped for a moment to shoo back 
into the house one of the youngest Meekers, evidently escaped 
unclad from whomever was dressing him for the day. It was a 
bit of that responsibility which all the church felt for the 
minister’s large and ever-increasing family; and for an instant 
Judith forgot her own anxieties in undertaking it. As she 
turned again toward Constancy, she heard from Mr. Meeker’s 
study a resounding sneeze, followed by others in quick suc- 
cession. There was an odd, triumphant quality about them 
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which unmistakably denied that Mr. Meeker was suffering 
from a cold. In spite of the sinking of her heart which these 
sounds occasioned, Judith forgot herself sufficiently for the 
moment to hope her mother had not heard them across the 
intervening field. Only the evening before, she knew, certain 
influential members of the parish had met to discuss the 
Reverend Mr. Meeker’s failings as a pastor, among which, to 
climax an ineffective wife and a family of nine, was the dis- 
gusting habit of snuff-taking. Hard pressed by her own 
imminent problems, Judith felt suddenly sorry for the min- 
ister. Life, she told herself, was at times a dark and perplexing 
experience, and one’s own sufferings, whatever they were, 
engendered sympathy for others. 

She almost forgot the berry-pail in letting down the pasture 
bars for Constancy, and had to retrace her steps along the path. 
Her cheeks were crimson as she stooped for it among the bay- 
berries. She had asked permission to linger an hour or two to 
search for blackberries in a burned-over place farther up the 
hill. The tangled web of deceit was tightening fast about her 
as she resolutely turned in the other direction and, with one 
startled glance behind her, began to traverse a path which led 
downward through a rocky, brook-swept gulley and thence 
into the deep fir woods of the lower pasture. 

It would be at least half an hour before Benny could possibly 
join her at the place agreed upon in the fir thicket. And then 
only under the most propitious of circumstances. His own cow 
must first be safely pastured and his errand to the drug store 
successfully completed. Probably, however, he would not 
have to ask permission at home for his morning’s absence. In 
such matters boys were more free than girls. She bit her lip 
both at the vexatious admission and at the remembrance of 
the controversy which it brought in its wake. Had it not been 
for Benny’s accusation that girls could never be depended on 
to stand by in a tight place, she might at this moment be 
reading “‘Great Expectations” in the crotch of the old pear- 
tree instead of enduring this dreadful quaking sensation in 
the pit of her stomach. 
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But she had given her word and here she was! Come what 
might she would stand firm. Discovery and punishment were 
almost certain. She would endure them! Inevitably she must 
disgrace and disappoint her family. What must be should be! 
Visions of dauntless women — Queen Zenobia before Pal- 
myra, Joan of Arc at Orléans — came before her eyes for an 
instant, summoned doubtless by the ring in her ears of her 
unuttered words, but all too suddenly they vanished, and the 
quaking returned. 

From the sunny hill-slope above her a crimson streak cut 
the bright air, and a scarlet tanager began to bathe in the 
amber water of the brook. At another time she had stood in 
rapturous entrancement at seeing his brilliant, fluttering 
plumage starred with crystal drops. Now she thought only 
of Benny and his strange commission. Surely, even Mr. Robin- 
son, the dullest of men, would be suspicious of such a purchase. 
The tanager flew away. Two white and friendly butterflies, 
circling about each other, settled for an instant on a tall stalk 
of Joe-Pye weed by the water. She envied them their careless- 
ness. What should she do if by some hateful chance the third 
and fated creature of this assignation should come first? 
How could she herself, inwardly protesting against the whole 
matter, meet such a complication? 

She was mercifully spared such a solution. By the time she had 
entered the fir woods and braced her back for strength against 
the great boulder there, a crashing through the huckleberries 
at the other end of the thicket gave immediate place to a 
hurrying boy, whose flushed and perspiring face showed signs 
of relief as he joined her by the rock. 

“If you hadn’t come, Judy, I'd... after all you’ve 
promised.” 

She glared back at him. “‘Didn’t I tell you ’'d come?” 

“Don’t get huffy! I know girls. And anyway I’ve had the 
dirty work to do. I thought at first Robinson wouldn’t give 
it to me.” 

She bolstered herself against her own fears. “But you had 
the money, and he didn’t know who ’twas for.” 
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Something in his face lent indecision to her last clause. Her 
eyes widened with suspicion. 

“Did it cost more than ten cents?” 

He reddened to his ears and fumbled among his pockets for 
the dirtiest of handkerchiefs while she stared mercilessly at 
him. He gulped with the burden of the explanation. 

“Don’t be mad. I'll tell you. Dick Reed was waiting for me 
at the pasture. I’ve owed him a dime since June and he threat- 
ened me with telling something we did two weeks ago. What 
could I do? I didn’t have a bit of a come-back with his folks 
away until Christmas. Anyone could see that. With all the 
trouble I’ve been in lately, what else could I do but give it 
to him?” 

She was staring now, not at him but at a bulging pocket. 
Her mouth felt dry and queer. 

“But you got it! How?” 

He brightened. Whatever the odds, he had not been beaten. 
He looked at her with sly triumph. 

“I charged it — to Mr. Meeker.” 

“Benny!” The enormity of what he had done was too over- 
powering for more words. 

His own sense of disaster was still dulled by this master- 
stroke of diplomacy. 

“Well, I had to have it, didn’t I, with the plans all made and 
him coming?” His voice took on a tone of patronage. ““Now 
don’t worry. We’ve got our hands full enough without worry- 
ing about that. Robinson was all right after he’d eyed me for a 
minute and I’d eyed him back. Meeker always charges it. 
Haven’t I heard him say a hundred times, ‘And I'll thank you 
kindly, Mr. Robinson, to put this on my account.’ If worse 
comes to worst, I'll fix it up with Mr. Meeker. PU—Tll 
even apologize.” 

His magnanimity could not dull the sickening fear in 
Judith’s heart. She braced herself again for support against 
the boulder. And then the distant thud of a falling log brought 
them both to the affair of the moment. 

“That’s Boshy,” said Benny in a high, excited whisper. 
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**That’s him. Any other fellow’d climb the fence. Now remem- 
ber, Judy, you’ve made a bet that you can help me. Remember 
there’s half a dozen kids that would ha’ been glad of the 
chance, but I chose you because he’s got you in bad, too, and 
because you said you was as good as any boy. Don’t lose your 
nerve! Just do as I tell you, and when. We aren’t going to 
hurt him to speak of, and he deserves it all.” 

As the sound of approaching footsteps on the gravel of the 
gulley grew unmistakably nearer, Judith’s doubts and fears. 
gave place to a terrifying and yet not entirely unpleasurable 
excitement. There was, in spite of her misgivings, a kind of 
tumultuous satisfaction in this dearly-bought vengeance upon 
one whom she heartily detested as a whiner and a tell-tale. 
There was, too, a guilty sense of admiration of Benny’s 
daring, his readiness to risk cataclysmic disaster for the sake 
of revenge. The sinking feeling in her stomach gave way to a 
shivery, prickly sensation from her head to her toes. She drew 
nearer her chief. Now that the moment was coming, she knew 
she should not fail. 

“‘What was the warning?” she whispered, pleasantly con- 
scious for the moment of her part in the conspiracy. “The 
black spot or the skull and bones?” 

“Both,” said Benny, his voice sepulchral and his eyes like 
two points of light in the shadow of the trees. “I gave him the 
paper this morning. The spot above and the skull below and a 
red hand pointing to where it said we’d burn his buildings if 
he didn’t come or if he dared tell. He’ll be here in a minute. 
I'll speak first, Judy, and then you can, and then I’ll hold him 
upside down because that’ll be hardest while you give it 
to him.” 

For an instant Judith pondered the relative guilt of their 
behavior, but only for an instant. There was no time for a 
possible reapportionment of responsibility. A blue blouse 
slunk through the juniper and a boy stumbled into the thicket 
and looked with pale, frightened eyes upon his summoners 
and accusers. Judith felt a sudden and confusing rush of pity. 
Hateful as he was, he seemed small and weak prey for such 
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initiative and courage as hers and Benny’s. She wished he 
would fight for himself, but she knew him, alas, too well. He 
stood, furtive and whimpering before them like some cornered 
animal who knows that running is of no avail. 

Benny, rummaging in another pocket, drew forth a paper. 
For a moment Judith’s sympathy for the captive gave way toa 
sudden fury of envy. That was like Benny — not to give her an 
equal chance. She could have written her charges as well as he. 
She hated him, as, mounting hurriedly upon a shelf of the 
boulder, he began to read, and yet there was bitter admiration 
even in her hatred. No wonder that his teachers said he was 
equal to any occasion. 

‘William, better known as Boshy Dobbins,” he began in the 
high, masterful voice he reserved for school recitals and 
debates, “‘you are brought before us to speak for yourself. We 
accuse you, but we are fair judges. I will speak first and then,” 
with a magnanimous wave of his hand in the direction of 
Judith, “this lady. You will not be punished unfairly. Sir, I 
accuse you of snooping on me and telling tales. In the six 
months you have lived in our midst you have three times in- 
jured my reputation.” (In spite of herself Judith glowed 
with pride at Benny’s dignity!) “You have lied, sir, to my 
father, once about my stealing your Sunday-school money, 
which you gave me of your own free will, and once” — here 
Benny looked up from his paper and eyed the prisoner with a 
black and awful glance — “about the cookies you stole your- 
self from your own kitchen. But yesterday you did a worse 
thing. After we had let you in on the plan to scare the new 
teacher and sworn you to solemn secrecy, you gave us all 
away.” (Again that black look at the trembling Boshy, and 
again that persistent, clutching admiration in Judith’s throat. 
Could this be Benny whose cries only last evening from his own 
stable had so chilled her sympathetic heart?) ‘“What have you 
to say for yourself? Speak! We are ready to listen.” 

His first sins forgotten and overshadowed, the accused 
strove to clear himself of the enormity of the last. Plucking at a 
leg of his trousers with one dirty hand, he used the other to 
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wipe away his tears, leaving grimy streaks all over his face. 

“T only s-s-sneezed,” he blubbered. Stuttering was one of 
the countless infirmities which made him so generally in- 
tolerable. 

His written accusation at an end, Benny folded the paper 
before he proceeded to trust to oral inspiration. 

“Only!” he cried. ‘““Was’nt that enough? You’re always 
sneezing in the wrong places and at the wrong times, and it’s 
got to stop!” 

He took a menacing lunge forward, but Judith, too, moved 
suddenly, determined that he should not forget her part in the 
occasion. Boshy slunk backward toward the juniper where he 
made a last stand. A hint of Benny’s rhetoric crept into his 
tearful voice. 

“Can I help sneezing?” he cried. “It’s an af-affliction. My 
mother says so. It’s nerves, that’s what it is.” 

“Nonsense,” said Benny, his voice frigid. Judith laid a 
detaining hand upon his arm. He greeted it with annoying 
patronage. 

“All right, you can speak now. William Dobbin, the lady 
will speak. Go on, Judy.” 

Judith backed against the boulder. Evidently Benny did not 
intend to relinquish the platform to her. Still resentful of the 
march he had stolen, she chose her words with care. 

‘William Dobbin, I accuse you, too. Three days ago in our 
attic when we were reading the murder story and when we’d 
all promised to whisper, you sneezed so loud that the whole 
house heard. We’ve told you how to stop sneezing, but you 
won’t do it. We play with you because your father’s dead and 
your mother’s sick, and then you disgrace us!” She stopped 
suddenly and looked to Benny for commendation, but he was 
not looking at her at all. She flushed with added annoyance 
and chagrin. “It cannot longer be borne!” she cried in an 
impressive climax that echoed through the quiet thicket. 

If Benny felt approbation, he evinced none, but her dis- 
appointment was for the moment dulled by his call for action. 
His pronouncement of the sentence was brief and lacked the 
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dignity of the carefully prepared accusation. He grimaced. 

‘And now you're going to sneeze till you’re tired, till you’re 
all sneezed out!” . 

Judith’s misgivings returned, increased one hundredfold, as, 
jumping from the platform of the boulder, he seized the crimi- 
nal who by this time was white with terror. How could she be 
a party to anything so terrible as this which her unwilling 
hands were even now helping to perform? Benny was holding 
the struggling offender backward so that his poor, rabbit-like 
nose formed an easy receptacle for the brown powder which 
she held. And she, loathing her every act, was stuffing it 
generously into his wet and quivering nostrils. 

Its almost immediate effectiveness staid her hand. Poor 
Boshy’s strugglings gave way to splutterings and chokings. 
There ensued sneezings so alarming in their swift succession 
and in their portentous character that she herself became pale 
with awful dread. What if he could never stop? What if those 
long and horrible stranglings which seemed to come from his 
very toes should kill him there in the thicket? She looked 
imploringly at Benny. He stood like one completely satisfied 
with the working out of an incomparable strategy. Not a hint 
of remorse or fear lurked about his face as he watched the 
hurtling, stertorous boy striving to keep his feet among the 
junipers and huckleberries. She was swept again with hatred 
for him, for all boys and their cruelties. 

But after five minutes of unintermittent sneezing — sneezing 
which smote the quiet air with rhythmic concussions forboding 
ominous echoes of sound — even Benny was alarmed. He 
offered no objection to her frantic proposal that they lead the 
sufferer along the path to the brook. In fact, he proffered a 
hand for so doing, although his air of impatient nonchalance 
conveyed unmistakably his scorn of her more merciful fears. 
Obviously his one concern was not for Boshy, but only lest 
this unnecessary and unexpected uproar should travel farther 
than he had anticipated. Indeed, at the brook he would 
carelessly have added drowning to suffocation in the list of his 
mortal sins, had not Judith, hurling the package of snuff in the 
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grass at the water’s edge, insisted upon humane treatment and 
used her own berry-pail and handkerchief in an attempt to 
extricate from Boshy’s nose the few accessible grains of powder. 

To her the few minutes required for even a relative recovery 
seemed an eternity. The “nerves” which Boshy had advanced 
as the cause of his affliction in its natural state doubtless played 
their part in this, its preternatural. Judith felt sure that had 
each separate grain of snuff brought forth by itself one sneeze, 
all had long since been accounted for! But by interminable 
degrees the culprit, whose guilt to her mind seemed expiated 
forevermore, grew at last quiet and was induced by his 
accusers to ascend the hill toward a warm, bright blueberry 
patch there to dry himself and his tears. 


ITTING there in the sunshine Judith became again painfully 
aware of the contrast between the peace of the quiet pasture 
and the confusion of at least two of its inmates. Benny, she 
knew, was still obdurate, though she saw by his manner that 
he had some plan of reconciliation well in mind. She had seen 
him in too many exigencies not to be reasonably certain that 
he would arrange as skillfully as might be for his own security 
against possibly disastrous consequences. She hated the 
reluctant admiration, which she could not control, for his 
apparent coolness in the face of this superlative effectiveness 
of their carefully laid plans, and hated more her dependence 
upon him. Something deep within her, deeper even than 
hatred, made her long to comfort the weary Boshy, whose 
sneezing and sobs alike had given place to injured humility 
and acquiescence. But she dared not move or speak. One last 
surreptitious sneeze, hastily buried among the blueberries, 
gave the signal for Benny to close the final scene of an overlong 
tragedy. 

“That’ll do, Boshy!”’ he said sternly. ““That’s the last. We’ve 
both told you how to stop them. Hold on to your mouth and 
think of something else. And now everything’s over, we’re 
ready to be friends with you. Aren’t we, Judy?” 

“Yes,” faltered Judith. Involuntarily she put out her hand 
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toward Boshy, but drew it back before Benny’s scornful 
glance. 

‘That is, we’re willing on one condition. You tell one word 
of what’s happened this morning and we become your ene- 
mies, ready for anything. You don’t know this village and 
what’s happened here. Right in this pasture there was a man 
hanged to a tree. For what? For stealing and telling lies! And 
another was left out here all night tied hand and foot. And 
when they came for him in the morning, could they find him? 
I’m here to tell you NO!” 

Boshy, sitting up pale and trembling, glanced apprehen- 
sively about the pasture—at the hazels reddening under the 
late August sun, at the brown, rock-strewn hummocks, and at 
Constancy meandering heavily toward the brook for a drink 
in the pool. Its outward semblance suggested no such horrors. 

“William Dobbin,” continued Benny, feeling for his paper 
as though the renewed force of his eloquence must be miracu- 
lously inscribing words thereon, “stand up like a man. Cross 
your heart and repeat after me these words: J swear never to 
breathe by word or look what has justly happened to me this morning.” 

Judith listened, still tormented, in spite of her sickening 
desire to be done with a bad business, by that irritating pride 
in Benny, while Boshy took the oath. Then she followed 
Benny’s lead in grasping his limp hand. 

*“Now we are friends,”’ announced the master of ceremonies. 
“And, William Dobbin, that is no slight thing. Judy and I can 
make things easy for you in this village, or we can make them 
hard. We’ve got followers here who'll do as we say. We . . .” 

A strange and terrifying sound, reverberating through the 
stillness, shattered his words into bits. It was a sound, ante- 
diluvian, prehistoric, a sound that might have mangled the 
atmosphere of an older world before man had begun to run 
his sad, and woman her sadder, race thereon. One knew 
instinctively that it was no human sound. Those mighty 
heavings, those horrible, deep-mouthed exhalations, those 
stertorous, ear-splitting strangles — they came from the ani- 
mal world and might well have pierced and ruptured its 
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ancient and awful peace before God had’ created Man. 

For a few frightful seconds the children on the hillside were 
frozen with fear. Brought up in an unrelenting creed that 
taught the interposition of God in the affairs of men, they 
were at first seized with the thought of a swift and heavenly 
punishment. And then Judith detected through the intricacies 
of those unfamiliar reverberations the unmistakable accents 
of a voice she knew and loved. The glimpse through a clump 
of birches by the brook of a dun-colored hide which rose and 
fell in portentous motion confirmed her worst fears. Constancy 
had discovered and subsequently consumed the generous 
remainder of the bag of snuff! 

With white lips, and legs which almost refused to carry her, 
she tore down the hill followed by the two boys, who forgot 
the past in the unexpected and awful catastrophe of the 
present. Benny, now that the first moment of fright was over, 
was irritated beyond expression by this unfortunate turn in 
affairs which portended almost inevitable discovery; Boshy 
knew no emotion except increasing terror; Judith was struck 
by a remorse so great that the worst of punishments seemed 
infinitesimal indeed. 

Constancy stood among the birches near the brook. Her 
first paroxysms had given place to those of lesser volume and 
frequency. She was calm and contemplative even in the midst 
of tribulation. Whenever her spasms permitted the indulgence, 
she chewed her cud quite as though nothing extraordinary 
had occurred. As he noted these signs of improvement in her 
condition, Benny’s courage rose. But Judith saw in her mild 
gaze only disillusionment and reproach, and, her self-control 
completely at an end, burst into a torrent of tears. 

Benny, be it said to his diminishing credit, stooped (and 
on the whole not ungraciously) to the réle of comforter. 

“Don’t worry, Judy,” he begged. “‘She’s all right. A dime’s 
worth of snuff can’t hurt a great old cow like her. She got an 
extra dose where you threw it all in the grass — I must say 
*twas careless of you — and it probably scared her, too, like 
Boshy and made her nervous.” 
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He spied the empty berry-pail floating unconcernedly on 
the pool and began to fill it with water, while Judith stood 
with her arm around the neck of Constancy. The cow sub- 
mitted to a generous nasal irrigation and after ten minutes, 
broken only occasionally by deep-throated coughs, seemed 
wholly restored to her former placidity. 

Still suffering his tone to be gentle as he saw that Judith’s 
grief was unabated, Benny prepared to lead Constancy deeper 
into the pasture. 

‘‘We’ll take her to the fir thicket,” he said, ““where she can’t 
be heard if she starts another racket. And then if we don’t 
want to be suspected of anything, we’d better get home. I’ve 
got the lawn to mow. You can help me, Boshy, if you like,” he 
added graciously. 

Swept by a host of conflicting emotions and impulses, Judith 
followed the procession into the thicket. In spite of Constancy’s 
apparent restoration to health, she knew she ought to confess 
the whole miserable affair to her father lest the injury to the 
cow should prove more than superficial. But that she could 
not do without involving Benny and reaping his neglect and 
scorn, the latter not only for herself but for the whole race of 
girls. Self-preservation, too, was strong within her. Punish- 
ment in itself was bad enough, but the long days of subsequent 
embarrassment and disgrace were more than she could bear. 
And finally, not the strongest and yet the most insistent and 
painful of her griefs, was the wrong done to Constancy herself, 
for whom years of guardianship and protection had woven an 
indissoluble affection and friendship. 

Ashamed, yet governed by a miserable necessity and fear, 
she acquiesced in the tethering of the cow to a fir-stump, and 
left the pasture with the boys by a short cut through the 
huckleberries. Nor were her feelings assuaged by the recogni- 
tion of a tacit understanding between them, which her recent 
tears and her sympathy for Constancy had evidently engen- 
dered. More than once on their way down the hill she caught 
a sly wink from Benny and its eager reception by Boshy, now 
totally restored to favor and compliance. 
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At the parsonage they were halted by the sudden appear- 
ance at the gate of Mr. Meeker. Boshy, in spite of real effort, 
could not check several nervous sneezes. As her own heart 
stilled, Judith saw Benny’s ears crimson to their tips. The 
interview, brief and not unkindly, was fraught with uneasiness 
and suspicion. 

“It would give me pleasure,” said Mr. Meeker, always 
formal in his address, ‘‘to see you three young people in my 
study this evening. Eight will be the hour.” 

They did not speak as they trailed homeward. Not until 
they reached the driveway at Benny’s house was a word said. 
But during that portentous silence at least one mind had been 
operative, for Benny, as Judith started on, spoke in a husky 
whisper. 

“I’m spokesman tonight, and you two follow my lead. 
Don’t forget now. And, Boshy, your part is to keep quiet. 
There’s only one thing you can do and that’s to lend me a 
dime. And have it tonight without fail, do you hear?” 

Fifteen minutes later Judith, hearing from the crotch of the 
pear-tree the click of the lawn-mower, knew that for the 
moment all was outwardly well. She herself had been saved 
from too pertinent questioning as to her empty berry-pail by 
her mother’s preparation for the church sewing-circle, meet- 
ing that afternoon. The morning passed, filled with appre- 
hensions and the straining of wary ears toward the distant 
pasture. Dinner brought only a passing comment on her 
flushed cheeks and lack of appetite. The afternoon found her 
again in the old tree, apparently deep in “Great Expecta- 
tions” but in reality torn by the consciousness that Pip, in 
spite of grave robbers and even of Quilp, had endured no such 
torture as that which she was forced to undergo. At two, her 
mother called to her from half-way down the street. She had 
forgotten her thimble. Would Judith procure it from her 
sewing-basket and bring it at once to the church? 

In a few minutes time Judith was standing, thimble in hand, 
in the church vestry, on the outskirts of a hollow square 
bordered and bounded by the industrious ladies of the parish 
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with their various handiwork. Unnoticed by her mother and 
careful lest she interrupt, she stood quietly by while Mrs. 
Meeker, who as wife of the minister acted as chairman of the 
gathering, opened the preliminary business meeting. Mrs. 
Meeker, it was plain to be seen, was nervous. Something more 
serious than the knowledge that she had dressed too hastily 
after the completion of her Monday’s wash, done on Saturday, 
was Causing this fluttering of her hands, this unseasonal moist- 
ure on her wide forehead. The ladies, busy with threading 
their needles and with distributing the tools of their trade be- 
side themselves on the long settees, were less aware than Judith 
of her extreme self-consciousness. It is not surprising then 
that at her first words there came a simultaneous dropping of 
implements, of tatting and knitting and crochet, of aprons, 
undergarments, and towels, and a simultaneous lifting of 
astonished eyes to Mrs. Meeker’s flushed and perspiring face. 

““Mr. Meeker and I think it fitting at this time that I an- 
nounce to — to the ladies of the sewing circle that he has 
willingly given up the—the one indulgence which has 
possibly stood in the way of his finest influence in the parish. 
The habit of snuff-taking was inherited; but it is now, due to 
Mr. Meeker’s sense of his responsibility a thing of the past.” 
Mrs. Meeker cleared her throat impressively and wiped her 
forehead. ‘‘‘If meat cause my brother to offend,’ she quoted 
clearly, and with precisely the right emphasis, ‘I will eat no 
meat.’”’ 

Judith dropped the thimble into her mother’s lap and 
hurriedly tiptoed from the room. What she had heard was 
enough; the consequences of what was doubtless forthcoming 
she must endure later. She ran through the field that stretched 
from the rear of the church to the fence of Constancy’s pasture, 
crawled between the rails, and made her miserable way to the 
fir thicket. There was Constancy, to all appearances in ex- 
cellent health, still patiently tethered to the fir stump. 


How she spent the long hours of that wretched afternoon 
Judith never quite remembered. Tears, she recalled in 
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later years, and longand relentless self-accusations. She recalled, 
too, the gathering of tender and succulent grasses and clover 
from the adjoining field and her feeding them to the cow 
whom she did not dare untether before the fateful milking- 
time lest a return of her malady might penetrate beyond the 
pasture. But when the church clock struck six, she knew she 
could delay no longer, and she and Constancy started on their 
homeward way. 

Without accident or incident they reached the barn, nor 
could Judith discern aught amiss in her father as he received 
them, or in her mother as she helped prepare supper. Had Mrs. 
Meeker then not explained to whom offense had been given? 

*‘T have news for you,” said Mrs. Blair after the family was 
safely launched on beans and brown bread. Obviously she 
spoke to her husband, but the four young Blairs suspended 
eating. The eldest of them, unseen by the others, steadied 
herself against her chair. ““Mr. Meeker has given up his 
snuff.” 

Mr. Blair dropped his fork. 

“Well, Pllbe... !” 

“John!” warned Mrs. Blair, the dismay and protection 
alike in her voice which Judith had heard so often. 

“‘What’s struck him?” asked Mr. Blair. One could tell from 
his tone that he looked upon Mr. Meeker as a creature from 
another planet. 

“He thinks it’s a bad influence on some people, that it’s 
causing them to offend, as Mrs. Meeker said. Oh, Judy, dear! 
Do be more careful!” 

Judith rose from her seat to repair the damage from her 
overturned glass, thankful for the added confusion that might 
well explain her flushed face. 

“Well, it’s d all-fired offensive the way he takes it, 
Ili say that. Grandfather Blair took snuff for years — I’ve 
seen him take it by handfuls — without a single sneeze.” 

Judith found her voice. 

“Is — is it just the first time, father, that makes them 
sneeze? Won’t it last?” 
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Her father laughed until he caught a glimpse of her face. 

“TI don’t know, my dear. Nowadays decent people smoke. 
What’s wrong, Judy? You look tired. You’re growing too fast.” 

The kindness in his voice brought tears to her eyes and 
throat, but she choked them back. This day’s business was not 
yet over for her. The time was coming, and that soon, when 
he would not be so kind. 

The dishes washed and the younger Blairs in bed, Fate cast 
a single blessing in the removal of her parents, who were in- 
vited to drive by unsuspecting neighbors. She met Benny and 
Boshy at the gate outside the parsonage, in which confusion 
above-stairs betokened the bed-time of the young Meekers. 
A swift passage from Boshy’s hand to Benny’s proved that the 
former had been faithful to his trust. There was a whispered 
warning from Benny as they traversed the worn planks of 
the front walk. The minister, somewhat dishevelled from 
domestic duties, ushered them into the study. 

Now Mr. Meeker with fewer children, a different wife, and 
more time for contemplation, would not, it is safe to say, have 
been a man entirely devoid of humor. A more circumspect 
gaze than any which the three before him were able to give 
at that moment would, indeed, have revealed a slight quiver- 
ing about his thin lips as he motioned them to be seated. He 
himself stood, his coat awry, his thumbs in the armholes of his 
waistcoat, and studied their downcast faces. It was he who 
now held the balance of power, he who could, or would not, 
maintain the status quo! 

“IT shall not keep you long,” he said. “It will soon be your 
bed-time. But I need help in my work, and I am asking you to 
give it. I am constrained to do so by my friend, Mr. Robinson, 
the druggist. He told me only this morning, in fact, that you 
in particular, Benjamin, are a lad of rare initiative and leader- 
ship. The Christian Endeavor Society is sadly in need of 
recuperation and new energy, and I have chosen you with 
these others to give it that new life. The pledges are on the 
table, and here is my pen.” 

Benny, who in spite of his self-appointment to the position 
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of spokesman seemed to have nothing to say, was the first to 
sign. And yet he walked toward the table with eagerness in 
his step. Could he, thought Judith to herself, be feeling as she 
felt? Was it possible that his heart under his clean white blouse 
was beating like her own? One might have thought, as he 
seized Mr. Meeker’s pen, that he himself had written the 
pledges, that his signature was merely an added affidavit of 
his zeal for the Christian Endeavor Society! He wrote his 
name in large, round letters, gazed at it appraisingly, redotted 
the 7 in “Benjamin,” and gave the pen with an air of conde- 
scension into her trembling fingers. 

They almost forgot Boshy in the signing. People always did 
forget Boshy except when he thwarted their plans by his 
stupidity and weakness. And yet it is safe to say that the one 
name signed with any enthusiasm was that of William Dob- 
bin, who was actually beginning to realize that for him out of 
adversity was springing a new life of unlooked for recognition 
and importance. 

“IT think that is all,” said Mr. Meeker at last, still towering 
above them, his great, ungainly shadow in the light of the 
lamp, stretching along the wall. “It’s well to feel responsibility 
early, sg I shall ask you, Benjamin, to lead the meeting on 
Wednesday evening next. Good-evening, young friends.” 

They turned to go. Could she ever wait to get out-of-doors 
again? But Benny, his hand on the knob, hesitated. Judith 
could feel his tremendous summoning of courage from far 
down in the depths of his being. He turned toward Mr. Meeker 
without a word and held out his hand. 

Mr. Meeker bowed gravely as he took the proffered dime. 
Then a look passed between him and Benny, a look as between 
man and man. Boshy, who had supplied the capital, was 
forgotten. Again he did not count. 

Judith, reaching home, could not get too quickly to bed. 
Lying in the dark of her room next to that of her father and 
mother, she longed for kindly sleep which should blot out all 
events of that cruel day. She had tiptoed to the barn before 
coming upstairs and felt reassured by Constancy’s quiet 
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breathing. The night air was chill and clear: there would be 
an early frost. The crickets sang in high rhythms that grew 
fainter and fainter in her tired ears. She heard vaguely through 
a warm and comforting mist her father and mother come 
upstairs. 

And then, after a black eternity had passed, she was in 
another world — a world of noise and uproar, of awful rolling 
reverberations of thrice-awful sounds —a world in which 
strange and wallowing animals plunged after one through 
seas of mud. Only her father’s frightened voice had any 
semblance of reality. 

“It’s the cow!’ she heard him cry. “Something’s wrong!” 
And then his hurrying footsteps on the stairs. 

Terrified, she resorted to prayer — prayer that some kind 
Providence, assigned to animals, might save Constancy from 
further paroxysms, prayer that her father might remain in 
ignorance, prayer that she herself might be long spared to 
atone for her sins by zeal in the Christian Endeavor. She lay, 
clutching the sheets and listening above her petitions for 
sounds from the barn. There was some relief in the knowledge 
that Constancy’s attack was far milder than that of the morn- 
ing. After a dozen wheezing, spluttering coughs, she was once 
more silent. 

She heard her father moving awkwardly about in the 
kitchen and steeled herself against his return. The half hour 
seemed a day in length. 

“I’ve made a bran mash,” she heard him say at last. “I 
can’t imagine what’s wrong. She didn’t give down her milk 
right tonight either. "Twas just as though she hadn’t eaten 
enough all day. I don’t like it. I’m afraid she’s taken cold.” 

“Don’t worry, dear,” rejoined her mother’s sleepy voice. 
“It’s probably nothing. She’ll be all right in the morning.” 

Her father was a trifle petulant. It was sympathy he wanted, 
not reassurance. 

‘Well, a cold’s a cold, and a pure-bred Jersey is a pure-bred 
Jersey,” he said with finality. “If she’s not all right in the 
morning, I’ll have Robinson over, though I haven’t much 
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faith in him. You can’t be two things at once in this world, 
and he’s a better druggist than veterinarian.” 

Incredible that in view of such further complications Judith 
should have slept. But she did, the heavy sleep of sheer ex- 
haustion. The Sunday sun was high when she started re- 
luctantly toward the barn for Constancy. She could not be 
sufficiently grateful that her father was at that moment talking 
with Benny’s across the garden fence. 

“Drive her slowly, Judith,” he called. “She was sick last 
night.” 

Judith’s eyes were moist as she walked by Constancy, in 
whose own brown orbs she imagined added reproach and 
disappointment. Not content to leave the cow by the pasture 
bars, she led her to a grassy spot in the shadow of some trees. 
How tranquilly she cropped the hillside! Could it be that she 
was blessed with no memory, that even the most painful ex- 
periences left her consciousness as soon as they were over? 
The nine o’clock bells rang out their call to church. In the 
distance Judith could hear the shouts and cries of the young 
Meekers as they were prepared for Sunday-school. There was 
peace in the pasture. Might it be that the twenty-four hours so 
charged and freighted with misery were, indeed, past and 
gone? 

Two hours later she sat in church next her mother, her 
father at the head of the pew, the younger children between. 
Benny was there, clean and stiff and silent, beside his father. 
Boshy was there, pale and ineffective, between his mother and 
his grandmother. The Meekers were there, seven in number, 
awry as to clothing and wriggling with uneasiness. ‘The hymns 
were sung, the long prayer ended. Mr. Meeker arose to give 
his announcements. Was there an added interest in view of 
his recent sacrifice, already heralded about the parish? 

“It gives me great pleasure,” said Mr. Meeker, “to an- 
nounce a new interest among the young people in the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society. Three new members have joined our 
ranks with real enthusiasm — Judith Blair, William Dobbin, 
and Benjamin Webster.” 
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Her mother pressed her hand with surprise and approbation. 
Perhaps it was the seriousness of this step which had made the 
child so sober of late. Her father looked slyly at her, a look 
which being interpreted might mean anything at all. Judith 
glanced toward the Webster pew. Benny was staring straight 
ahead, refusing to recognize his father’s astonishment. Boshy’s 
grandmother had placed her arm across his shoulders, and 
he was actually edging away with a new impatience. Judith 
was conscious of sly and not altogether serious glances, espe- 
cially in Benny’s direction, from sundry other boys in the 
congregation. Mr. Meeker continued: 

*“The Wednesday evening service will be led by one of these 
eager recruits, Benjamin Webster. Subject: AM I My BROTHER’S 
KEEPER?” 

His words were echoed by violent and staccato sneezes from 
the Dobbin pew. Judith knew that Benny’s hot stare was 
following her own. She saw Boshy manfully holding his 
mouth in accordance with directions and with the other hand 
as manfully throwing aside the black shoulder-cape with 
which his grandmother would have enveloped him. The 
spasm was mercifully of short duration. Did she see, as she 
looked apprehensively toward Mr. Meeker, a smile trying to 
capture his face? 


lo. afternoon Judith asked permission to go to the pas- 
ture. Her mother, thinking rightly enough that she wished 
to be alone, willingly granted it. One did seek solitude in 
these turning-points of thought and new resolve. But she was 
not destined to enjoy that solitude for long. Before half an 
hour had passed in the fir thicket with Constancy chewing 
nearby, a trampling among the huckleberries announced the 
approach of Benny. As he came toward her, she knew him to 
be unrepentant and unchastened. But he was clearly relieved 
and, for the first moments, perhaps a trifle sheepish. 
“Well, it’s over,” he said, straightening his Sunday tie, 
“‘and it’s all come out for the best. Boshy’s got more sand than 
I gave him credit for, and he sure helped me out with the 
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dime. I’m not forgetting,” he added magnanimously, “that 
five cents is yours, Judy.” 

Looking at him, she could not answer. What was this 
mysterious difference between him and her? Between boys and 
girls? 

“Of course,” he continued, “I wasn’t reckoning on Mr. 
Meeker’s roping us in the way he did. I hadn’t planned on 
joining the Christian Endeavor just now. But now I’m in, I’m 
in!” A fierceness had crept into his voice, hardly compatible 
with Christian Endeavor ideals. “And you wait, Judy! You 
watch me. That’s going to be the peppiest Christian Endeavor 
in this county, yes, sir, in this state! Let those fellows who 
dared grin this morning, grin away. Ill give them two weeks 
to stay out!” 

That old, reluctant admiration for him was again seizing 
her. Was he never vanquished? 

“I’m staging a picnic this week at Noyes Pond, with races 
and everything. My father’s lending me one of his trucks for 
the crowd, and no one’s allowed who doesn’t belong. And 
next week there’s going to be a circus, and none of your tame 
affairs either. I'll show them! They'll be falling over each 
other to sign the pledge before the week’s up.” 

Someone had said once that Benny would be President 
someday, or at least a statesman. She believed it. 

“Did you know about Mr. Meeker’s salary?’ he went on. 
“It’s been raised a hundred dollars on account of his interest 
in the young people. I heard my mother say so. The circle 
had a special meeting after church and decided. My father 
said you could trust the women to be sentimental!” He 
laughed a deprecating laugh but stopped suddenly before 
the look in Judith’s face. An unwonted flush came into his 
own. Turning away, he began to fumble with the fir cones. 

“But I want to say, Judy, that you stood by me fine. Most 
girls wouldn’t have done it, but you did. And I'll tell you 
something.” His words were catching in his throat, but he 
freed them with an effort. “By and by when I’m older — 
when I — when I take girls out to things, you can be pretty 
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19? 


sure you’ll be who I’ll ask. You know it will be you, Judy 

Summoning his courage, not at its best in this new situation, 
he looked shyly at her, at her short brown hair curling about 
her face, her wide grey eyes and pink Sunday frock. Some- 
thing strange was happening to him. For the first time in his 
life he was painfully conscious of someone invading his experi- 
ence in a queer, new way. 

But a stranger thing was happening to Judith. Why did she 

suddenly feel years older than Benny? How was it that all at 
once he had become someone to be protected and understood 
and smiled at, in private? Swift visions passed through her 
mind there in the fir thicket — of her mother guarding her 
father’s speech, of Mrs. Meeker apologizing for her husband, 
of — yes, of Constancy paying dearly for mistakes not her 
own. 
Long after Benny had crashed his self-conscious way 
through the huckleberries, she sat quietly on. The shadows of 
the firs grew longer on the brown needles. A thrush called. 
Another answered. Constancy chewed on with a rhythmic 
precision which seemed neither to begin nor end. When the 
village clock struck six, Judith led her homewards, out of the 
thicket, up the gulley, past the brook. The cow stumbled in 
stepping across the bars, and she placed a reassuring hand on 
her heavy, lumbering shoulder. Again she was stung by re- 
morse, only now it had incomprehensibly widened into pity 
and a strange, new understanding. 

“‘There’s something queer, Constancy,” she whispered. 
**I don’t know why, but it’s not just ourselves we have to look 
after and feel bad for. It’s all the men folks too!” 





One Hundred and Twenty Years 


F. L. MOTT 


WHEN that group of young professional men of Boston and Cam- 
bridge who supported the Monthly Anthology decided to give 
up their periodical, they must have done so with deep regret. True, 
it had never produced sufficient profits even to pay for the club’s 
weekly suppers; and when slight profits became large deficits, the 
end was indicated. And whatever the pride in the Anthology may 
have been, those suppers of “widgeon and teal,” “very good claret, 
without ice (tant pis),” “segars,” and “much pleasant talk and good 
humor” were occasions which supplied a flow of wit and scholarship 
all too rare even in Boston. 

Therefore the bonds of the fellowship which the Anthology had 
created were not entirely dissolved when the magazine was sus- 
pended. The group saw the founding of Andrews Norton’s General 
Repository six months after the abandonment of the Anthology, and 
assisted the editor in filling its Unitarian pages; indeed some of the 
members of the old group edited the last two numbers of the Reposi- 
tory. But it lasted only two years. After the Repository was given up 
in 1813, members of the old Anthology group planned a new maga- 
zine to be called the New England Magazine and Review and to be 
edited by Willard Phillips — then a young Harvard tutor but later a 
prominent lawyer. This project, apparently originated by President 
Kirkland and Professor Channing, of Harvard, met with opposition 
when William Tudor, another member of the old group, returned 
from abroad with his head full of plans for starting such a magazine 
himself. It was agreed to leave the field to Tudor; and accordingly 
the North-American Review and Miscellaneous Journal, a bi- 
monthly, appeared in May, 1815, with Tudor as editor and Wells 
and Lilly as publishers. 

The new journal was a neat duodecimo of one hundred and forty- 
four pages, issued at four dollars a year. Its contents were far more 
varied than in later years. It swung between the English review type, 
as exemplified by the Edinburgh, and the more miscellaneous maga- 
zines such as the London Gentleman’s and the Philadelphia Port 
Folio. On the whole, the magazine tendency had rather the better of 
it for the first two or three years. 

The initial number began with a series of comments on old Ameri- 
can books and pamphlets, written by Tudor. This “catalogue rai- 
sonée” ran serially through the numbers of the first three years of the 
magazine; two seventeenth century pamphlets on Virginia were con- 
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sidered in the first number, and later other colonial guidebooks and 
such histories as Hubbard’s “Indian Wars,” Price’s “New England,” 
and Mather’s ““Magnalia” were reviewed. This was under the title 
“Books Relating to America,” and it was followed, in that initial 
number, by several brief letters to the editor signed by such names as 
“Scipio Africanus,” and “A Friend to Improvement.” One of these 
proposed to change the second Sunday service from afternoon to eve- 
ning, averring that “the middle of the day, so oppressive in summer, 
should be left to meditation and repose.” 

This apparent surrender of sanctity to somnolence may have been 
one of the items that caused Robert Walsh to condemn the new 
journal in his National Gazette as “lax in its religious tone.”’ Or per- 
haps it was the letter of ““C.G.” objecting to the application of force 
by officers called “tythingmen” to compel attendance at church, or 
indeed the request of another unknown to be supplied with a list of all 
the plays thus far produced in America. Certainly none could object 
to the censorious words of “Charles Surface” anent “idle gossip and 
mischievous tattling,” or to the remarks of “Aristippus” against 
sitting crosslegged in company or using a soiled silk handkerchief for 
a napkin. 

“No gentleman,” dogmatizes “Aristippus,” “is to lean back to 
support his chair on its hind legs, except in his own room: in a parlour 
with a small circle it borders on extreme familiarity, and in a drawing 
room filled with company, it betokens a complete want of respect for 
society. Besides, it weakens the chairs, and with perseverance, in- 
fallibly makes a hole in the carpet.” 

Other communications in this first number are scientific and agri- 
cultural in character. The letters are followed by two mediocre 
poems — a satire and a descriptive piece. Then comes a thirty-two 
page notice of Baron de Grimm’s “Memoirs,” much of it devoted to 
anecdotes extracted from that work. Similar space is given to the 
Quarterly Review’s attack on American manners and morals in its 
famous review of “Inchiquin’s Letters” — the article using James K. 
Paulding’s contribution to the controversy, ““The United States and 
England,” as its basis. Thus the North American began in its very 
first number its participation in the third war with England — the 
paper war. 

The other two reviews deal with the political situation in France, 
and with Lydia Huntley’s poems. Nine of Miss Huntley’s poems are 
printed, which, “if not sublime,” are at least allowed to be “ex- 
quisitely beautiful and pathetick.”” Miss Huntley (later Mrs. Sigour- 
ney) came to be, in the next year, a contributor of original verse to 
the North American. The reviews are followed by four or five pages 
of meteorological tables, after which the number is closed by fourteen 
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pages of “Miscellaneous and Literary Intelligence’”’ and four of 
obituaries. The “Intelligence” department contains an account of 
the induction of the Reverend Edward Everett (then twenty-one years 
old) into a new Greek professorship at Harvard, as well as the an- 
nouncements of Boston publishers. The obituaries are all from 
abroad, and include that of Lady Hamilton, “famous for her beauty, 
her accomplishments, and her frailty.” 

Practically all of this first number, and a good three-fourths of the 
first four volumes, were written by the editor himself. “I began it 
without arrangement for aid from others,” he wrote later, “‘and was 
in consequence obliged to write more myself than was suitable for a 
work of this description.’”” The magazine was Bostonian, Harvardian, 
Unitarian. “My object,”” wrote Tudor, “‘was to abstract myself from 
the narrow prejudices of locality, however I might feel them. I con- 
sidered the work written for the citizens of the United States, and not 
for the district of New England.” 

As to how well he succeeded in giving a national scope to the re- 
view, opinions may differ. Too much attention was given to Harvard, 
to Boston publishers, to New England writers, and to the proceedings 
of learned societies in Boston and Cambridge. This indeed continued 
long after Tudor had relinquished all connection with the magazine: 
the March, 1818, number carried the entire prospectus of Harvard, 
the Harvard Phi Beta Kappa addresses were frequently printed, and 
Harvard professors continued to edit the journal for more than half a 
century. This devotion to its college and city angered its critics, and 
for many years they called it “provincial and parochial.” Said the 
New York Broadway Journal in 1845: “That the North American 
Review has worked religiously for New England, her sons, her insti- 
tutions, her claims of every sort, there is no question.” Simms’s 
Southern and Western Magazine echoed the accusation: ‘“‘None can 
deny the exclusive and jealous vigilance with which it insists on the 
pretensions of Massachusetts Bay.” 

On the other hand, Tudor did give some attention to other parts of 
the country; and, as we shall see, Sparks later made an especial effort 
to broaden the geographical scope of the journal. From the beginning 
foreign affairs were watched with interest. Tudor even went so far as 
to clip generously from foreign periodicals because of his lack of 
correspondents abroad; fortunately for the Review, however, scissor- 
ing did not become a permanent policy. And in one other respect the 
magazine did achieve a national scope: it was a spokesman for na- 
tionality, not only against the attacks of the English reviews upon 
American life and character, but also in its advocacy of a national 
literature and a national art. 

At the end of his first year’s editorship, Tudor transferred the 
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ownership of the North American to the old literary group which had 
descended from Anthology days. This now consisted of John Gallison, 
a lawyer and newspaper editor; Nathan Hale, editor of the Boston 
Daily Advertiser; Richard Henry Dana, a young lawyer of high 
literary promise; Edward T. Channing, another young lawyer of 
literary proclivities, Dana’s cousin and a brother of William Ellery 
Channing; William P. Mason, a fourth lawyer; Jared Sparks, a 
Harvard tutor; and Willard Phillips, who had been a tutor at Har- 
vard, but had just entered the practice of law. F. C. Gray was not a 
member, but often attended. 

“We held weekly meetings,” wrote Judge Phillips many years 
later, “at Gallison’s rooms, at which our own articles and those of 
friends and correspondents were read, criticized, and decided upon. 
. . » Wealso solicited articles upon particular subjects from literary 
friends at a distance.” 

Tudor remained as managing editor without pay for another year, 
though the club took the responsibility of providing a large part of 
the reviews and of supporting the venture financially. In 1817, how- 
ever, he severed his connection with the journal. It is frequently said 
that he was succeeded by Phillips; but it is certain that, though 
Phillips was the club’s leader, the managing editorship devolved 
upon Sparks. Sparks wrote to his life-long friend, Miss Storrow, on 
February 21, 1817: “. . . I have engaged to take charge of the 
North American Review after the next number, when Mr. Tudor re- 
signs. I was desired to do this by several gentlemen, and by the par- 
ticular advice of the president. Mr. Phillips declines, as it interferes 
too much with his profession.” 

Sparks remained editor for only one year, although he was later to 
return for a more extended and distinguished editorship; at this time 
he was drawn away from editorial work by his desire to devote him- 
self to theology. His impress upon the North American of 1817-18 is 
seen chiefly in the emphasis on American history and on travels in 
Africa, in both of which fields he had an enthusiastic personal inter- 
est. 

As we now look back upon Sparks’ six bimonthly numbers, it is 
easy for us to see that the most important single piece in them was 
Bryant’s “Thanatopsis.”” This poem, which had been written some 
six years earlier, was left at Phillips’ home in the summer of 1817 by 
the poet’s father, without title or author’s name, one of a group of 
five submitted for publication. Two of these, ““Thanatopsis” and four 
stanzas on death, were in the father’s handwriting; and Phillips, who 
knew both father and son, supposed the two were by Dr. Bryant and 
the other three by Cullen. 

At any rate, the club was delighted by all of them. When Dana 
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heard ““Thanatopsis” read, he interrupted with the exclamation, 
“That was never written on this side of the water!” They gave the 
poem its title ““Thanatopsis,” but they supposed the lines on death 
were intended as a prelude to the blank verse and so printed them; 
and in the same number — that for September, 1817 — they pub- 
lished the other three. All were, of course, like everything else in the 
North American, anonymous; and not until after the poems were 
published did any member of the club know that all five poems were 
by William Cullen Bryant. ““To a Waterfowl” was published in the 
North American in March, 1818; and four reviews from Bryant’s pen 
appeared within the next two years. 

Channing followed Sparks as editor. The Review had been grow- 
ing less and less magazinish; and in December, 1818, it discarded its 
news notes, general essays, and poetry, and adopted quarterly pub- 
lication, though it retained its subtitle “and Miscellaneous Journal” 
for three years longer. The change was scarcely perceptible. Chan- 
ning was elected Boylston professor of rhetoric and oratory at Har- 
vard at the end of 1819. Dana, who had been his chief assistant, 
expected to be appointed editor in his stead, but the club thought 
Dana too unpopular among probable contributors to make a success- 
ful editor. He naturally resented this decision, and he and Channing 
left the club. Some of his friends also resented it— among them 
Bryant, who said that if the North American “had remained in 
Dana’s hands, he would have imparted a character of originality and 
decision to its critical articles which no other man of the country was 
at that time qualified to give it.” And for many years the critics of the 
North American — or at least those of them who knew about this 
episode — were wont to exclaim, “What a wonderful journal it 
might have been if only the poet Dana had been made editor back in 
1820!” 


But IT was upon a brilliant young Greek professor that the choice 

fell— Edward Everett. The new editor had gained remarkable pres- 
tige as a scholar, orator, and writer. John Neal wrote in Blackwood’s 
that Everett was “among the first young men of the age” — a high- 
sounding but rather cloudy phrase. Hall, of the Port Folio, was more 
definite: he said that Everett possessed “a combination of talents 
surpassing anything that has been exhibited in the brief annals of our 
literature in the person of any individual.” Of course there were mal- 
contents, even aside from those displeased by the slap at Dana; the 
critic W. A. Jones, of Arcturus, called Everett, some years later, “an 
incarnation of the very spirit of elegance” — which sounds well 
enough until one reads Jones’ definition of “elegance” as “safe 
mediocrity, ‘content to dwell in decencies forever.’” 
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Everett was the most successful of the Review’s editors up to 
that time. Griswold, in his “Prose Writers,” speaks of the “un- 
precedented popularity” of the journal under Everett. Certainly the 
number of readers increased. Everett himself later wrote that it had 
five or six hundred circulation when he took it over; it had some 
twenty-five hundred two years later, and continued to increase 
slightly. The publishing responsibility, which the club had placed in 
the hands of Cummings and Hilliard shortly after Wells and Lilly 
gave it up in 1816, Everett transferred to his brother Oliver, who had 
a large family and was in indigent circumstances. 

Everett himself was a voluminous writer for the Review. He heads 
the Boston Journal list of contributors to the first forty-five years of 
the Review with one hundred and sixteen articles. Moreover, he 
brought into his journal some important new contributors. Before his 
editorship, the following writers, in addition to the members of the 
club already listed and the editors, had done most of the writing: 
Everett himself, who was an important contributor before he was 
made editor; his brother Alexander H., a later owner and editor; 
John G. Palfrey, who was also a later editor; ex-President John 
Adams; Judge Joseph Story; Andrews Norton, the famous Unitarian; 
Dr. Walter Channing, a brother of Edward T.; Dr. Enoch Hale, a 
brother of Nathan, one of the club members; Francis C. Gray, a Bos- 
ton lawyer who had been John Quincy Adams’ secretary in his mis- 
sion to Russia; George Ticknor, professor of modern languages at 
Harvard; Samuel Gilman, a Harvard tutor who became the Uni- 
tarian minister at Charleston, South Carolina; Sidney Willard, pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at Harvard; Theophilus Parsons and Franklin 
Dexter, literary Boston lawyers; John Farrar, professor of mathe- 
matics at Harvard; and John Pickering, Salem lawyer and philolo- 
gist. Daniel Webster contributed a few articles, notably one on 
Bunker Hill in July, 1818. 

Everett introduced into the pages of the North American such 
writers as Caleb Cushing, then a Newburyport lawyer, who wrote on 
topics in many fields; W. H. Prescott, who wrote a great deal of 
what he himself referred to rather too contemptuously as “thin 
porridge” for the “Old North”; Nathaniel Bowditch, famous Salem 
mathematician; Professor John W. Webster, of the Harvard chair of 
chemistry and mineralogy; Joseph G. Cogswell, Harvard professor of 
geology and later master of the Round Hill School; and Charles W. 
Upham, a Salem clergyman. 

The type of contents continued much the same as under Sparks 
and Channing. The club was still active; Everett was inclined to re- 
sent its overlordship, and gradually achieved an independence from 
it. “The sole editorship gradually passed into my hands,” he wrote 
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later. Of politics, the Review published comparatively little, except 
as certain social and economic discussions verged upon the political. 
Perhaps the most important ventures in that field were two discus- 
sions published in 1820: Chief Justice Lemuel Shaw’s article on 
“Slavery and the Missouri Question” appeared in January of that 
year, and James T. Austin’s ““The American Tariff” in October. 

Of science there was more, especially in the field of geology. F. C. 
Gray had an elaborate review of “Systems of Geology”’ in the number 
for March, 1819, which closed with the expression of a hope that “our 
University will soon be roused from its long neglect of this study.” It 
was. Dr. John Ware wrote occasionally on medical and chemical 
subjects; and Cushing, who had taught natural history at Harvard, 
sometimes wrote on botany. Law was a well tilled field in the Review: 
Joseph Story, Henry Wheaton, and Theron Metcalf composed, with 
the lawyer members of the Club, a distinguished legal staff for the 
journal. Travel books received much attention. 

European literature, society, and politics occupied hundreds and 
eventually thousands, of pages of the North American. Everett came 
to his editorship fresh from European travel and with his head full of 
European ideas. A typical number — that for July, 1822 — con- 
tained articles on Rousseau’s life and Mirabeau’s speeches by Alexan- 
der H. Everett, a review of Sismondi’s “Julia Sévéra” by Edward 
Everett, a disquisition on Italian literature by James Marsh, a review 
of C. A. G. Goede’s “England” by Edward Brooks, and one of 
“Europe, by a Citizen of the United States,” by F. C. Gray. To show 
the attempt to balance the foreign cargo by American materials, the 
remainder of the contents of the number should be listed — Edward 
Everett’s review of “Bracebridge Hall,” William Howard Gardiner’s 
review of “The Spy,” J. G. Cogswell on “Schoolcraft’s Journal,” 
Caleb Cushing on Webster’s Plymouth oration, and Theron Met- 
calf’s review of Greenleaf’s “Cases Overruled.” 

That Everett recognized his neglect of American themes there can 
be no question; but he was Europe-minded in these years, and so 
were his associates. When Sparks wrote him from Baltimore criticiz- 
ing the Review for want of Americanism, Everett arranged his de- 
fence under three points: 

“First. You cannot pour anything out of a vessel but what is in it. 
I am obliged to depend on myself more than on any other person, 
and I must write that which will run fastest. 

“Second. There is really a dearth of American topics; the Ameri- 
can books are too poor to praise, and to abuse them will not do. 

“Third. The people here, our most numerous and oldest friends, 
have not the raging Americanism that reigns in your quarter.” 

This seems an expression of unbelievable narrowness. A dearth of 
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American topics! It was the period of vast westward movement, of 
the Monroe doctrine, of sectional rivalry, of the Missouri Compro- 
mise, of the United States Bank question and early anti-slavery agita- 
tion. American books were, of course, few — though it was the day of 
Irving, Cooper, and Bryant. 

But Everett did not, after all, completely forget the doctrine of the 
exploitation of nationality upon which Tudor and Sparks had 
founded the review which he now edited. He never quite made it de- 
serve the title, the “North Unamerican.” He ran a series of articles on 
internal improvements in the southern states. He gave attention to 
the work being done in American history and biography. He pub- 
lished many articles on American science and American law. He be- 
came one of the leaders in the curiously undignified controversy be- 
tween English and American journalists over the question of whether 


the Quarterly Review’s declaration that Americans were “in- 


herently inferior’? to Englishmen was sound, defending American 
ideals with vigor. 

The North American’s literary criticism, if not always acute, if 
sometimes warped by the prejudices of its special culture-group, was 
generally discriminating and honest. There was no outstanding 
literary critic among the review’s writers, but most of them wrote on 
belles-lettres occasionally. One modern reader of the old volumes of 


our review believes that “the work of these men is so homogeneous 
that one can almost treat them as a composite critic.” This is itself 
uncritical, though it is true that prejudices and predilections alike 
were often shared. 

Bryant’s few reviews, notable for their plain speaking and clear ap- 
prehension of standards, and Dana’s, not much more numerous, re- 
quire special mention. Everett was more inclined to speak of faults 
lightly while he showed enthusiasm for features he could praise; like 
many another critic of the time he felt that he was watering a grow- 
ing plant. Franklin Dexter said of Pierpont’s “Airs of Palestine’’: 
“the applause it has received is given as much to animate as to re- 
ward.” Most of these writers plead, sometimes rather naively, for 
more and better American literature. 

Among English writers, Scott was upheld as the great figure, in a 
series of reviews by various pens. Toward Byron the attitude was not 
consistent: Tudor condemned him for his morals, Phillips rebuked 
his disorder and disproportion, and A. H. Everett praised him be- 
yond the liking of many readers. Moore’s verse, though popular, was 
said by Channing to be “little more than a mixture of musick, con- 
ceit, and debauchery.” One article on German literature must be 
mentioned — Edward Everett’s masterly review of Goethe’s “‘Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit” in the number for January, 1817. 
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Everett worked hard at his editorial task. After he had relinquished 
it, he wrote to his successor: ““You must do what your predecessor 
did — sit down with tired fingers, aching head, and sad heart, and 
write for your life.”” And later: “On one occasion, being desirous of 
reviewing Dean Funes’ ‘History of Paraguay’ . . . and having no 
knowledge of Spanish, I took lessons for three weeks . . . and at the 
end of that time the article was written.” But he had his reward, not 
only in the growing power and prosperity of his journal, but in such 
praises as that of the Edinburgh Review, which declared that the 
North American was “by far the best and most promising production 
of the press of that country that has ever come to our hands. It is 
written with great spirit, learning, and ability, on a great variety of 
subjects.” 


The praise of the master. 
But the ambitious Everett could not be satisfied long in the con- 


finement of editorial work, and at the end of 1823 he resigned to enter 
politics. Jared Sparks, who had been in charge of a Unitarian con- 
gregation at Baltimore, was thereupon invited to return to the post he 
had occupied in 1817-18. He accepted, on condition that he be al- 
lowed to purchase the property from the Club; the purchase was 
made, at ten thousand, nine hundred dollars — approximately the 
annual receipts from subscriptions. Three years later Sparks sold a 
quarter interest to F. T. Gray, his publisher, for four thousand dol- 
lars. The circulation increased slightly throughout Sparks’ editor- 
ship: it was slightly less than three thousand in 1826, and about three 
thousand, two hundred in 1830. The last figure was destined to re- 
main the high point of the Review’s subscription list until after the 


Civil War. 


i> SPITE of a circulation that now seems of negligible size, the 
North American had reached a position of acknowledged power 
and influence in the country. It was read by the leading men, and 
was available in all the important reading-rooms. Over a hundred 
copies went to England, but it was banned in France by the Bourbon 
monarchy. A. H. Everett, now minister to Spain, wrote Sparks that 
its editorship was an office honorable enough to “satisfy the ambi- 
tions of any individual,” and thought it better than the old Edin- 
burgh. Governor Cass wrote from Detroit: “The reputation of the 
North American Review is the property of the nation.” George Tick- 
nor, visiting in Philadelphia, told of the high respect for it there. 
Sparks, emphasizing American topics more than Everett had, re- 
taining most of the older spheres of interest and developing new ones, 
kept quite as high a standard as his predecessor. The policy of paying 
a dollar a page to contributors, adopted in 1823 as a substitute for the 
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gentlemanly custom of unrewarded literary labor, apparently had 
little effect on the contents of the journal. The older, prized contribu- 
tors continued — the Everetts, Story (who refused his dollar a page), 
the Hales, Ticknor, Prescott, Cushing, Cogswell. George Bancroft, 
who had made his first contribution just before Sparks took charge, 
became a valued writer of articles and book reviews in the next few 
years. Lewis Cass wrote some influential articles on the American 
Indian policy. F. W. P. Greenwood, Sparks’ successor as Unitarian 
minister at Baltimore, wrote for the April, 1824, number an article on 
Wordsworth which was at the same time appreciative and discrimi- 
nating; this was the first of several good essays in literary criticism by 
Greenwood, who was under contract for fifty pages a year. 

Peter Hoffman Cruse, also of Baltimore, and editor of The Ameri- 
can there, was another valuable and regular contributor. Other new- 
comers were Orville Dewey, Unitarian minister at New Bedford; 
Jeremiah Evarts, editor of the Missionary Herald; Samuel A. Eliot, a 
Boston merchant and politician; J. L. Kingsley, professor of ancient 
languages at Yale; Moses Stuart, professor of sacred literature at 
Andover; and Captain (later General) Henry Whiting. The Tuesday 
Evening Club, of which Prescott, his brother-in-law Franklin Dexter, 
and W. H. Gardiner were leading spirits, helped supply material. 

Sparks himself wrote much on South American countries, and on 
Mexico and Panama. He learned Spanish and kept up a correspond- 
ence with several men in South America. R. C. Anderson, American 
minister to Colombia, had an article on the constitution of that coun- 
try in the number for October, 1826. Sparks also wrote a number of 
articles on colonization of the blacks. He gave no little attention to 
the South; his article on Baltimore in January, 1825, won much favor. 
He advocated the hands-off policy with regard to slavery — an atti- 
tude maintained by the North American for many years. Samuel 
Gilman, of Charleston, was a frequent contributor. 

Travel, history and biography, political economy, science, philoso- 
phy, poetry, and fiction were prominent topics in Sparks’ North 
American. European affairs had less space than formerly, though 
both Everetts wrote upon them. But Edward Everett wrote also on 
American questions; his argument against the protective tariff in the 
number for July, 1824, became almost a classic. 

Sparks traveled much during his editorship, and his editorial work 
was done in his absence by Palfrey, Gray, or Folsom. During his so- 
journ in Europe in 1828, Edward Everett had charge. In 1830 
Sparks sold his three-quarters interest in the Review to A. H. Everett 
for fifteen thousand dollars. Sparks had become engrossed in histori- 
cal projects; Everett had just returned from Spain, where he had been 
minister from the United States. 
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Alexander Hill Everett made the years 1830 to 1836 the high point 
of the North American’s first half century. He surpassed his brother’s 
editorship by keeping the journal abreast of American political prob- 
lems, and he excelled Sparks by his more adequate treatment of 
European topics. “In every respect,” said the Knickerbocker Maga- 
zine in 1835, “the North American Review is an honor to the coun- 
try. In politics it is liberal and impartial. We hail it as the sole ex- 
ponent, in its peculiar sphere, of our national mind, character and 
progress; and are proud to see it sent abroad . . . as an evidence of 
indigenous talent, high moral worth, and republican feeling.” 

In the second number under the new editor, Edward Everett, now 
a member of Congress, wrote a long article on the double subject of 
the Webster-Hayne debate and nullification; it filled eighty-four 
pages. In January, 1831, the editor discussed ““The American Sys- 
tem” and Bancroft wrote on “The Bank of the United States.” The 
latter article was followed in April by a discussion of the same subject 
from the pen of William B. Lawrence, of New York, who was just be- 
ginning a distinguished legal and political career. In January, 1833, 
the editor printed his seventy-page dissertation on nullification, and 
in July of that year a strong article on ““The Union and the States.” 
These had the same theme, which may be expressed in the Jacksonian 
phrase with which the former ended: “THe FepERAL UNION: IT 
MUST BE PRESERVED.” 

Two years later the Review published a discussion of Mrs. Child’s 
“Appeal” by Emory Washburn, a Worcester lawyer, which con- 
tained language which defines the position of the journal at this 
time: ““That we must be rid of slavery someday seems to be the de- 
cided conviction of almost every honest mind. If in a struggle for this 
end the Union should be dissolved, it needs not the gift of prophecy 
to foresee that our country will be plunged into that gulf which, in 
the language of another, ‘is full of the fire and the blood of civil war, 
and of the thick darkness of general political disgrace, ignominy, and 
ruin.’ . . . We regret to see the abolitionists of the day seizing upon 
the cruelties and abuses of power by a few slave-owners in regard to 
their slaves in order to excite odium against slave-holders as a class.” 

It was an attempt, not too successful, to wed anti-slavery idealism 
with anti-abolition moderation, and its main purpose was to record 
the North American’s opposition to immediate emancipation. 

The editor, who had come home with well filled notebooks, 
wrote much of European politics, personalities, and literature. In 
April, 1830, after he had bought the review but before he had wholly 
taken over its editorship, he had a general article on “The Politics of 
Europe.” In the next number he published his discussion of “The 
Tone of British Criticism,” which ended the truce which Sparks had 
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declared between the North American and the English reviews. 
Irving made his sole contribution to the North American in October, 
1832, when he wrote on the history of the Northmen. Longfellow 
made his début in the journal in April, 1831, with an article on the 
history of the French language; this was followed by articles on Ital- 
ian, Spanish, and Anglo-Saxon languages, and a much more inter- 
esting ““Defence of Poetry” in January, 1832. 

Two other literary critics who became constant contributors to the 
Review in the thirties were the twin brothers, W. B. O. and O. W. B. 
Peabody. ““They were identical,” wrote Palfrey later, “tin handwrit- 
ing, face, form, mien, voice, manner. I never knew them apart. Both 
were copious writers in poetry and prose. Their style was very 
marked . . . but it seemed absolutely the same in both.” 

W. B. O. contributed an article on “The Decline of Poetry” to the 
January, 1829, number of the Review; but his brother did not ap- 
pear until October, 1830, when he contributed “Studies in Poetry.” 
O. W. B. was a brother-in-law of the new editor, and became his as- 
sistant. Though conservative and lacking in originality, the Pea- 
bodys were capable reviewers. 

Other writers of importance who matriculated in the North 
American during A. H. Everett’s editorship were Charles Francis 
Adams, who wrote on history and economics; Professor C. C. Felton, 
most of whose work was in the field of literary criticism; and George 
S. Hillard, whose forte was biography. 

It was shortly before the end of Everett’s editorship that his curious 
article on “Sartor Resartus” was published (October, 1835). “It was 
not at all an unfriendly review,” wrote Carlyle to Emerson, “‘but had 
an opacity of matter-of-fact in it that filled me with amazement. 
Since the Irish bishop who said there were some things in Gulliver on 
which he for one would keep his belief suspended, nothing equal to it, 
on that side, has come athwart us. However, he has made out that 
Teufelsdréckh is, in all human probability, a fictitious character, 
which is always something, for an inquirer into Truth.” 

It does seem, indeed, that the reviewer feels that he has done a 
tremendously clever piece of literary detective work in discovering 
that the character of Teufelsdréckh is fictitious. Perhaps, however, he 
is only giving a rather heavily humorous account of the mystification 
element in “Sartor.” This review is the only favorable notice of 
Carlyle that appeared in the North American, which was not kind to 
transcendentalism. 

Throughout his editorship, Everett was a member of the Massa- 
chusetts senate, and in 1836 he sold his holdings in the Review and 
withdrew from editorial work on it, in order to become a candidate 
for Congress. The new editor and chief proprietor was John Gorham 
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Palfrey, a Harvard graduate, the successor of Edward Everett as 
minister of the Brattle Street Unitarian Church, Boston, and now 
professor of sacred literature at Harvard. 

Palfrey, like Sparks, was much interested in historical studies; and 
he sometimes allowed too much space to articles in this favorite field. 
In April, 1838, for a typical example, there were papers on “‘Histori- 
cal Romance in Italy,” “Periodical Essays of the Age of Anne,” 
**The Last Years of Maria Louisa,” “The Early History of Canada,” 
“Memoirs of Sir Walter Scott,” and “The Documentary History of 
the Revolution.” Only two other articles appeared in this number, in 
addition to the brief “Critical Notices” — one on a Hebrew lexicon, 
and the other on a geographical topic. Sparks, Prescott, C. F. Adams, 
and the editor himself were among the leading contributors of his- 
torical material. 

Politics, which had occupied unusual space under his predecessor, 
Palfrey saw fit in the main to exclude. It was not that he was uninter- 
ested in such matters, for when he finally withdrew from his editor- 
ship it was to follow the example of the two Everetts and enter active 
politics; but he apparently thought to place the Review outside con- 
troversy and partisanship. 

Next to history, literature occupied the most space in Palfrey’s 
North American. Professor Felton, who seems to have been an as- 
sistant editor, wrote frequent reviews of novels, poetry, and essays. 
Felton was not well equipped for the criticism of belles-letires; he 
judged too often according to standards not at all literary. He was in 
the habit of quoting at length, which often made his articles readable, 
but gave them the appearance of magazine hack-work rather than 
the dignity of criticism. Palfrey often followed the same method. 

Longfellow’s reviewing was sometimes incisive and forthright: 
note the introduction to his article on a book about London: “‘‘Any 
amusement which is innocent,’ says Palfrey, ‘is better than none; as the 
writing of a book, the building of a house, the laying out of a garden, 
the digging of a fish-pond, even the raising of a cucumber.’ If these 
are the pastimes which the author of “The Great Metropolis’ has 
within his reach, our opinion is, that, when he is next in want of an 
innocent amusement, he had better raise a cucumber.” 

This is, at least, much cleverer than the great body of North 
American writing; most of the reviewers for that journal would have 
felt called upon to go back to the founding of London by the ancient 
Britons, and to trace its history laboriously down to the nineteenth 
century. Palfrey published one article ninety pages in length — 
Gardiner’s review of Prescott’s “Ferdinand and Isabella.” 

Palfrey established the department of shorter “Critical Notices” 
which continued for many decades to fill the “back of the book.” 
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Some of the old Club members continued to write for the Review — 
Tudor, Phillips, Channing, Hale, Edward Everett. But there were 
also some new recruits, of whom perhaps the most important, as 
events turned out, was Francis Bowen, Harvard teacher of “‘in- 
tellectual philosophy” and political economy, who wrote chiefly on 
philosophical subjects for these first contributions. Andrew P. Pea- 
body, another later editor, also became a contributor in these years; 
as did Henry T. Tuckerman, who was later to achieve a high reputa- 
tion as literary and art critic. 

Henry R. Cleveland, one of the “Five of Clubs” at Cambridge 
(the other four being Longfellow, Sumner, Felton, and Hillard) was 
another newcomer to the Review, with J. H. Perkins, of Cincinnati, 
William B. Reed, of Philadelphia, and George W. Greene, consul at 
Rome. The first woman to contribute extensively to the Review was 
Mrs. Therese A. L. von J. Robinson, wife of Edward Robinson, the 
biblical scholar; she was a talented writer and had an excellent 
knowledge of both German and Russian. Some of the lectures which 
Signor L. Mariotti delivered in Boston in 1840 were printed in the 
Review. 

Emerson’s lecture on Michael Angelo was published in the number 
for January, 1837, and one on Milton in that for July of the next 
year. Otherwise, there was little echo from the movement that was" 
being called transcendentalism. There was a deep gulf fixed between 
the group that supported the North American Review and that 
which projected and wrote The Dial in 1840 to 1844. One looks in 
vain for the names of Margaret Fuller, Alcott, Ripley, Parker, 
Thoreau, and Cranch in Review indexes. 

Clearly, the North American lost ground while Palfrey was editor. 
It reflected great contemporary movements less adequately; it prob- 
ably declined somewhat in circulation. There is some truth in Miss 
Martineau’s arraignment of it, in her book on America: ““The North 
American had once some reputation in England; but it has sunk at 
home and abroad, less from want of talent than of principle. If it has 
any principle whatever at present, it is to praise every book it men- 
tions, and to fall in as dexterously as possible with popular preju- 
dices.” 

Even Parkman, a leading contributor, found the number for the 
Fall of 1837 “uncommonly weak and waterish.” He thought this due 
in part to the “paltry price The North pays (all it can bear, too, I be- 
lieve)” yet “for a’ that, the Old North is the best periodical we 
have ever had.” The London Monthly Review presented some refuta- 
tion of such criticisms by cribbing wholesale from its American con- 
temporary — a proceeding which Palfrey exposes with some glee in 
the number for October, 1842. 
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FRAN CIS BOWEN purchased the controlling interest in the North 

American at the end of 1842. He had returned to Cambridge in 
1841 from a two years’ European residence. He was a man of broad 
learning and varied interests; but he was prejudiced, belligerent, and 
far too unmindful of his audience. He was anti-low-tariff, anti- 
transcendental, anti-British. He retained the editorship, however, 
longer than any of his predecessors —a full decade, whereas the 
others had averaged less than four years. 

Bowen, supported by Felton who continued active as a staff con- 
tributor, carried on against the English traducers of America, trying 
to beat them at their own game. An article by the two called ““Mor- 
als, Manners and Poetry of England” in July, 1844, begins: ““The 
earliest notices we have of Britain represent it as fruitful in barbarians, 
tin, and lead. It has continued so ever since.”” This was probably 
popular enough; but when in January, 1850, Bowen published a 
long article attacking the Hungarian patriots at the very time that 
Kossuth was being hailed in America — and in Boston itself — as 
an apostle of human liberty, the North American suffered much 
criticism. Robert Carter, brilliant Boston journalist, published a 
series of articles in the Boston Atlas refuting Bowen’s arguments. 
This came just at the moment of Bowen’s election to the McLean 
chair of history at Harvard; and the overseers of the college, im- 
pressed by the attack on the candidate’s learning, vetoed the election. 

Bowen’s literary criticism was also sometimes of the tomahawk 
variety. Cooper was his béte noire. His first article in the North Ameri- 
can, in January, 1838, had been a review of Cooper’s “Gleanings 
from Europe’; this was a general criticism of Cooper’s work, wilfully 
oblivious to the better qualities of the novelist. This was followed by 
other reviews of Cooper in a similar spirit, and by a prejudiced arti- 
cle on the “Naval History” by A. S. Mackenzie. Felton also wielded 
the tomahawk, notably upon William Gilmore Simms in October, 
1846. 

Bowen had a taste for French fiction. He reviewed George Sand, 
Paul de Kock, and Dumas with a good deal of appreciation in the 
North American, and printed a really distinguished article on Balzac 
by Motley in his number for July, 1847. Reviews of novels were com- 
paratively prominent in these years. Lowell’s first contribution was 
an article on Fredrika Bremer’s work. E. P. Whipple made his first 
appearance in the Review of 1843, and soon became its best reviewer 
of fiction and poetry; he took criticism itself seriously, he had a his- 
torical sense, and he wrote well. 

There were a number of articles in these years on charities, includ- 
ing the provision for the blind and the insane. Papers on educational 
topics and on military affairs were not infrequent. Lorenzo Sabine 
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wrote occasionally on various industries. Politics were sometimes 
touched upon, though not regularly: when the Oregon question came 
up with England, Bowen demonstrated at length that the Oregon 
country was “a contemptible possession” and not worth fighting over. 
‘Slavery in the United States” was reconsidered in October, 1851, in 
an article by Ephraim Peabody, and the former position re-stated. 
Edward Everett Hale, who had first written for the Review in 1840, 
at eighteen years of age, continued in its pages. George E. Ellis, the 
Unitarian leader, first appeared there in 1846. Mrs. Mary Lowell 
Putnam began a series of articles on Hungarian and Polish literature 
in 1848. 

But “the torpid and respectable North American Review,” as the 
Literary World called it, was getting a bad name for dullness. An 
occasional brandishing of the tomahawk was not enough to arouse 
any general interest in the current numbers. The men who had 
grown up with it still swore by it, but the bright young men were 
more likely to swear at it. Said a satirist in the Boston Chronotype in 
1849: 

“The N.A. is a slow coach, yet it certainly goes ahead, as any man 
may satisfy himself by taking a series of observations for a few years. 
As we look in at the coach window at the present time, to be sure, the 
passengers seem to have been taking a social nap, and the driver 
probably held up, not to disturb their slumbers. Europe is on fire, 
and questions of moment are welding hot in our own country, yet 
this North American Review is either admiring the tails of tenth- 
rate comets, or sprinkling a little Attic salt without any pepper on a 
dish of cucumbers.” 

Other contemporaries joined the chorus of insult: ““What vener- 
able cobweb is that,”’ asked Thoreau, who had boasted that he never 
wrote for the Review, “which has hitherto escaped the broom . . . 
but the North American Review?” 

Bowen was appointed to a Harvard professorship in 1853, and this 
time unanimously confirmed by the overseers; he thereupon sold the 
North American to Crosby, Nichols and Company, Boston publish- 
ers, who named as the new editor Andrew P. Peabody, Unitarian 
minister in Portsmouth, New Hampshire. He too was appointed to a 
Harvard professorship, in 1860; but he filled out his decade as editor. 
Peabody was an improvement on Bowen, but he could not lift the 
pall of general dullness that had settled upon it. Perhaps it was really 
no duller than it had been from the first, if it were possible to measure 
such things by an absolute standard; but it suffered from the brighter 
magazines that sprang up and won readers away from it, while it 
continued to rely upon the old ponderous review style and the old 
ponderous academic subjects. 
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Readers who had taxed their eyesight for forty years on the oph- 
thalmologically vile pages of the North American were encouraged, 
however, by a change to large, easily read type; and Norton’s Liter- 
ary Gazette observed with pleasure in 1854 that the new editorship 
had been “marked by a wider range of material.” One of the most 
important of the early articles was Sidney G. Fisher’s review of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” in October, 1853, which accepted the doc- 
trine that the negro was “naturally the servant of the white man,” 
found emancipation therefore impossible, and proposed legal reme- 
dies for abuses of slaves. Edward Everett Hale’s article on “Kansas 
and Nebraska,” however, in January, 1855, encouraged the emigra- 
tion of “freemen” to that battleground. Two years later Judge Timo- 
thy Farrar attacked the Taney decision in the Dred Scott case with 
vigor and dignity. As late as April, 1861, another of the Review’s 
labored articles on the institution of slavery re-stated the now tradi- 
tional position of the journal against immediate emancipation; and a 
year later the exigencies of war had driven it only to a lukewarm as- 
sent to an emancipation limited to blacks fighting in the union 
army. During the war there was a political or war article in nearly 
every number, occasionally critical of the conduct of military affairs. 

In literary criticism, Whipple continued to do the North Ameri- 
can’s best work. Professor C. C. Everett wrote on Ruskin, Mrs. 
Browning, and others. A Mrs. E. V. Smith wrote on Poe in 1856; it 
was a true Bostonian view of Poe, relying on Griswold for facts of per- 
sonal life, shocked by some of the extreme Gothic elements in Poe’s 
work, admiring “The Raven” and “Annabelle Lee.” It ended with 
the tender-minded declaration: “Rather than remember all, we 
would choose to forget all that he has ever written.” French literature 
was given very special attention for several years, with the Countess 
De Bury as the chief writer in this field. 

There was some science. Dr. O. W. Holmes contributed a phsyio- 
logical article or two; Bowen argued against Darwin’s new “Origin 
of Species” in April, 1860; Wilson Flagg wrote some delightful essays 
on nature, landscape art, and such topics; Asa Gray wrote on 
botany. 

More and more one finds unknown and fifth-rate writers in the 
pages of the “Old North.” The new Atlantic Monthly was attracting 
some of the articles that would normally have gone into the older 
periodical; yet writers like Motley, Holmes, Whipple, Norton, and 
the new Richard Henry Dana, Jr., and Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, with Arthur Hugh Clough from England, did much to raise the 
average. 

But the energy and genius commonly required to give flying starts 
to as many as three new magazines will usually fail to rejuvenate a 
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single moribund journal. What to do with a periodical which Carl 
Benson could casually refer to as “that singular fossil, the North 
American Review?” Argument, indignation only advertised the libel. 
What the publishers did do was to secure as editors two men of very 
high literary standing. James Russell Lowell was one of the three or 
four most important literary men in America; Charles Eliot Norton 
had won a reputation as a writer on social questions and on Italian 
literature, and as an industrious editor. Their work on the North 
American began with the issue for January, 1864. 


LOWELL declared later that all he had promised Crosby and 

Nichols “was my name on the cover.” What he actually de- 
livered was a small amount of editorial work and two series of no- 
table articles, the first political in nature and the second literary. His 
editorial work began with a few letters to prospective contributors of 
importance. To Motley he wrote some months after a beginning had 
been made: 

“You have heard that Norton and I have undertaken to edit the 
North American — a rather Sisyphian job, you will say. It wanted 
three chief elements to be successful. It wasn’t thoroughly, that is, 
thickly and thinly, loyal, it wasn’t lively, and it had no particular 
opinions on any particular subject. It was an eminently safe periodi- 
cal, and accordingly was in great danger of running aground. It was 
an easy matter, of course, to make it loyal, even to give it opinions 
(such as they were), but to make it alive is more difficult.” 

Through the efforts of Norton and Lowell, a staff of contributors 
was built up which rivalled that of earlier years: Edwin L. Godkin, of 
The Nation, which Norton had helped to found; Emerson, who now 
followed his two earlier contributions with a second essay on “‘Char- 
acter” and one on “Quotation and Originality”; Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., whose articles on railroads were genuinely important; 
James Parton, writing on political and biographical topics; George 
William Curtis, editor of Harper’s Weekly; Goldwin Smith, English 
publicist, who visited the United States in 1864 — and many others 
of equal weight. Payment to contributors was increased from two and 
a half to five dollars a page; other high-class magazines were paying 
ten. As the clever Theodore Tilton remarked of the Review’s rate of 
payment to contributors in 1866: “In this respect it labors, like 
Rabelais’ panurge ‘under an incurable disease, which at that time 
they called lack of money.’” 

Lowell’s own articles were of prime importance. His first was an 
estimate of Lincoln, in the first number under the new editorship; 
in the second number he assesses General McClellan; and in the 
fourth number, which appeared on the eve of the presidential elec- 
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tion, he answers his question “Lincoln or McClellan?” in favor of the 
former. A noble paper on “Reconstruction” came in April, 1865; and 
in July, a rather discursive essay entitled “Scotch the Snake, or Kill 
It?” centered upon the problem of the freedmen. Two papers on 
President Johnson’s troubles were published in 1866. 

“‘After the pressure of war-time was lifted,” says Lowell’s biog- 
rapher, “he made the Review the vehicle for more strictly literary 
articles; and it was plainly a relief to him to spring back to subjects 
more congenial to his nature.” The first of these was his review, in 
January, 1865, of the third volume of Palfrey’s “History of New Eng- 
land”; it is a remarkable summation of the New England creed. 
Then followed a series of essays on Lessing, Rousseau, Dante, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Chaucer, Spenser, Dryden, Pope, Wordsworth, 
Carlyle, and Emerson — drawn largely from his lecture notes — 
which made the foundation for Lowell’s reputation as a critic. 

Norton, besides doing most of the editorial work, wrote a number 
of articles himself. In January, 1864, there was a paper of his on 
“Immorality in Politics’ which combated the biblical defences of 
slavery; in July, 1864, an article about the heroism of soldiers in the 
field; in January, 1865, a paper on Lincoln; and in the following 
October one entitled “American Political Ideals.” 

In October, 1864, Ticknor and Fields, leading Boston publishers 
and owners of the Atlantic Monthly, purchased the Review. They 
were doubtless encouraged to make the venture by what Norton 
called the efforts “‘to put some life into the old dry bones of the 
quarterly.” Norton had high editorial ideals; he saw before him “an 
opportunity now to make the North American one of the means of 
developing the nation, of stimulating its better sense, of holding up to 
it its own ideal. But he despaired of lightening the sheer specific 
gravity of the Review’s pages. He wrote to Lowell in July, 1864: ““The 
July North American seems to me good, but too heavy. How can we 
make it lighter? People will write on the heavy subjects; and all our 
authors are destitute of humor. Nobody but you knows how to say 
witty things lightly.” 

In the summer of 1868, Norton resigned to go abroad on a literary 
mission, and Professor E. W. Gurney was put in his place. At once 
troubles began to accumulate. But let us allow Lowell’s playful but 
vexed letter to his publisher tell the story: 

“The express has just brought your note asking for the log of the 
North American on her present voyage. The N. A. is teak-built, her 
extreme length from stem to stern-post 299 feet 6 inches, and her 
beam (I mean her breadth of beam) 286 feet 7 inches and a quarter. 
She is an A-1 risk at the Antediluvian. These statements will enable 
you to reckon her possible rate of sailing. During the present trip I 
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should say that all the knots she made were Gordian, and of the 
tightest sort. I extract from log as follows: 

**11 July. Lat. 42° 1’, the first officer, Mr. Norton, lost over- 
board in a fog, with the compass, caboose, and studden-sails in his 
pocket, also the key of the spirit-room. 

***25 July. Lat. 42° 10’, spoke the Ark, Captain Noah, and got 
the latest news. 26, 27, 28, dead calm. 29, 30, 31, and 1 August, head 
winds N.N.E. to N.E. by N. 15 August. Double reef in foretopsl, 
spoke the good ship Argo, Jason commander, from Colchis with 
wool. 

***17 August, dead calm, Schooner Pinta, Capt. Columbus, bound 
for the New World, and a market, bearing Sou Sou West half South 
on our weather bow. Got some stores from him. 

***20. Capt. Lowell cut his throat with the fluke of the sheet 
anchor.’ 

“So far the log. 

“Now for the comment. Toward the 1st September I received 
notice that the Review was at a standstill. Mr. Gurney was at Bev- 
erly, ill and engaged to be married. I had not a line of copy, nor 
knew where to get one. I communicated with G. and got what he 
had — viz: two articles, one on Herbert Spencer, and t’other on 
Leibnitz. I put the former in type, but did not dare follow with the 
latter, for I thought it would be too much even for the readers of the 
N.A. By and by, I raked together one or two more — not what I 
would have but what I could. . . . We want something interesting, and 
we must have some literary notices. . . .” 

A few days later he wrote to Fields again: 

“Correct estimates from log thus: ‘25 September. Lat. 42° 10’. 
Captain Lowell committed suicide by blowing out his brains with the 
gaff-topsl halyards. There can be no doubt of the fact, as the 2d 
officer recognized the brains for his (Cap. L.’s), he being familiar 
with them. 

***30 September. Captain L. reappeared on deck, having been 
below only to oversee the storage of ballast, whereof on this trip the 
lading mainly consists. What was thought to be his brains turns out to 
be pumpkin pie, though the second officer was unconvinced and the 
Captain himself could not make up his mind.’ 

“The fact is I was cross, and did not quite like being brought up 
with such a round turn at my time of life. . . . Gurney will take 
hold of the next number, and it will all go right.” Gurney did “take 
hold,” and kept hold for two years, after which he surrendered his 
grasp of the tiller to young Henry Adams. 

The new editor was a grandson of President John Adams, who had 
been a contributor to the North American Review in 1817; a son of 
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Charles Francis Adams the elder, who had written more than a dozen 
articles for the journal; and a brother of the second Charles Francis 
Adams, now doing papers on the railroads for it. It is no wonder that 
he regarded the “Old North as a kind of family heirloom”; he wrote 
to a friend that it was “a species of medizval relic, handed down as a 
sacred trust from the times of our remotest ancestors.” 

Lowell and Norton had done much to restore the former public 
esteem for it; but it was still an unprofitable “relic,” with a circula- 
tion of three or four hundred and an annual deficit. Its articles were 
still long and heavy. Henry Adams wrote, years later, in his auto- 
biography: “‘“Not many men even in England or France could write a 
good thirty-page article, and practically no one in America read 
them.” His brother accomplished it in July, 1869, with “A Chapter 
of Erie,” followed by “An Erie Raid” two years later — written 
“with infinite pains, sparing no labor,” and later published in book 
form for a larger audience. 

In 1872 Lowell went abroad, resigning his connection with the 
North American. Adams was now left in full charge; but he, too, soon 
went off to Europe, leaving Thomas Sergeant Perry to get out three 
numbers in 1872-73. Returning in the summer of 1873, Adams made 
his former pupil in history, Henry Cabot Lodge, assistant editor, and 
the two edited the journal through 1876. 

Again the Review emphasized history. The editors were special- 
ists in that field, and they had help from Parkman, Fiske, Charles 
Kendall Adams, and others. The first number in 1876, contained a 
remarkable series of articles on American historical topics to celebrate 
the centennial. But the Review was not devoted to history to the 
exclusion of other material. Indeed, Adams gave it more bite than it 
had had for a long time — perhaps more than it had ever had before. 
Lowell remarked that Adams was making the old teakettle think it 
was a steam engine. 

There were political articles in nearly every number by the editor, 
his brother and others. Charles F. Wingate summed up the battle 
against the Tammany Ring in a series in 1874-76. Chauncy Wright 
wrote his brilliant contributions to the developing theory of evolution 
for the North American in the late ’sixties and early ’seventies. Simon 
Newcomb wrote on science and W. D. Whitney on philology. 
Among the leading writers of literary criticism were Francis A. 
Palgrave, William Dean Howells, Henry James, Karl Hillebrand, 
and H. H. Boyesen. The book notices at the end of each number 
were often distinguished: “Not seldom,” said The Nation, such a 
review was “a literary product capable of standing by itself.”” No 
longer was the reader in doubt as to authorship, for the cloak of 
anonymity was lifted in 1868. 
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But it was all hackwork — “hopeless drudgery’ — to Adams. He 
saw no future in it: “My terror,” he once wrote to his assistant, “‘is 
lest it should die on my hands.” The publishers, now James R. 
Osgood and Company, sometimes interfered with the editor, as 
when Adams was not kind enough to Bayard Taylor’s “Faust,” 
which Osgood had published. In October, 1876, Adams published a 
political article, ““The Independents in the Political Canvass,” which 
advocated support of Tilden by the new non-partisan group. To this 
number which was nearly all politics and history, the publishers 
attached a disclaimer, and a notice that the editors had resigned. 
The young editors had run away with the old “relic” — though 
miraculously they had almost brought it to life. 


te HAD been known in publishing circles for several years that the 

North American was for sale, though all it had to sell was a 
historic name and an annual deficit. It was offered to Edward Everett 
Hale when he started Old and New in 1870. Henry Holt and E. L. 
Godkin were planning to buy it and bring it to New York, when 
Osgood suddenly announced that it had been sold to Allen Thorn- 
dike Rice. Rice was a young man of twenty-three, Boston-born but a 
recent graduate of Oxford, wealthy, energetic, and lively-minded. 
Gladstone called him “the most fascinating” young man he had ever 
met. He paid three thousand dollars for the old journal, which now 
had a circulation of twelve hundred. At once he made it a bimonthly. 

Julius H. Ward, an Episcopal clergyman who had been nominated 
by Osgood to succeed Adams, was Rice’s first managing editor; after 
a few months he was followed by Laurence Oliphant, English author 
and communist then residing in America. Then in 1878, Rice moved 
the magazine to New York; and L. S. Metcalf, a trained journalist, 
took charge of the editorial work. D. Appleton and Company suc- 
ceeded James R. Osgood and Company as “publishers.” Finally, in 
1879 the magazine was made a monthly. 

Thus were the successive stages of the revolution accomplished. 
Boston was left sorrowing for her errant daughter, and for the first 
time in sixty years men who had never entered Harvard Square were 
in charge. But the significant feature of the change was not geo- 
graphical or institutional: the really important alteration was in the 
contents of the magazine. Within a year or two the North American 
became a free forum, welcoming all important expressions of opinion. 
It was almost as close to current events as a newspaper. 

Rice’s frequently expressed aim was “to make the Review an arena 
wherein any man having something valuable to say could be heard.” 
If “Old North” had been for decades dignified and retiring, it was 
now plunged bodily into the very maelstrom of contemporancity, 
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sucked into controversy, bobbing on the surge of the latest doctrine. 
Metcalfe, who was allowed the fullest liberty in the selection of 
material, said later: “But I knew that there was a certain preference 
for articles which tended to the sensational, and I allowed myself to 
be considerably influenced by Mr. Rice’s undoubted belief in the 
practical business advantage of such contributions.” 

This sounds very commercial; but it should be noted that Rice had 
a free mind himself and desired to promote free discussion. Further, 
for the word “sensational” it would be better to substitute such terms 
as “unconventional” and “intellectually exciting.” Of course, it is 
obvious that Rice thought that fresh writing on lively topics would be 
profitable: his whole venture was founded upon that belief. 

So far as partisan politics were concerned, Rice kept the Review 
more or less neutral, presenting both sides of most questions. There is 
some Republican bias to be seen in the presidential campaign of 
1880, and some opposition to Blaine in 1884. The Review was stoutly 
against Cleveland’s anti-protectionism, however; and in 1888 it 
printed several articles on the Republican side and only one with 
Democratic leanings. By this time Metcalfe had left to found The 
Forum; and James Redpath, journalist and lyceum organizer, had 
become, in 1886, managing editor of the Review. 

But political discussion was not limited to the presidential cam- 
paigns, and every number included politics and economics. Radical 
views were presented along with conservative opinions, and con- 
troversy became the settled policy of the magazine. For example, 
when Judge Jeremiah S. Black presented the Tilden side of the 
electoral question in July, 1877, E. W. Stoughton, one of the Hayes 
counsel, set forth the other side in the next number. The symposium 
— a device for presenting variant attitudes and views concurrently 
— made its appearance as the vehicle of a discussion of the resump- 
tion of specie payments in November, 1877. 

The writers in the North American’s symposia were authorities — 
or at least well known. In the one on resumption, for example, there 
were Secretary of the Treasury Sherman, Former Secretary Mc- 
Culloch, Congressmen William D. Kelley and Thomas Ewing, and 
the well known economist David A. Wells. There was no waiting 
upon voluntary contributions now; the editors chose their men and 
offered adequate remuneration — and thus were able to present a 
monthly array of names known to all their readers. Among political 
matters frequently discussed were the silver question, civil service 
reform, and the third presidential term. The “Southern question” 
was reviewed by Southerners as well as by Northerners. 

Related industrial and social problems crowded the pages of the 
new North American. “A Striker” and the president of the Pennsyl- 
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vania Railroad appeared in the same number — September, 1877. 
“Land and Taxation: a Conversation” was the joint production of 
two frequent contributors— Henry George and David Dudley 
Field. An attack on woman suffrage by Parkman in October, 1879, 
drew forth a symposium of replies in the next number by Julia Ward 
Howe, T. W. Higginson, Lucy Stone, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and 
Wendell Phillips; a rejoinder by Parkman followed in January, 1880. 
Many articles on women and their position appeared in the eighties: 
their dress, health, occupations, religion were discussed. 

Religion ranked next to politics in Rice’s magazine. Beginning 
with an article on “Reformed Judaism” by Felix Adler in July, 1877, 
discussion ran the gamut of belief and unbelief. A symposium on 
“The Doctrine of Eternal Punishment” in March, 1878, and another 
on “What is Inspiration?” in September of the same year enlisted 
some of the leading clerical writers of America. The question of 
evolution was linked with theology in ““An Advertisement for a New 
Religion by an Evolutionist” in July, 1878, and in the symposium 
“Law and Design in Nature” in June, 1879. J. A. Froude’s two-part 
article on ““Romanism and the Irish Race in the United States” was 
balanced by Cardinal Manning’s “The Catholic Church and 
Modern Society.” Sunday observance was discussed more than once. 

Freethinkers and infidels were represented repeatedly in the late 
*seventies, and in August, 1881, Robert G. Ingersoll and Jeremiah S. 
Black, two famous lawyers, debated the Christian religion. Black, 
who had shown some temper in the debate, showed more when he 
was unable to get his rejoinder to the second part of Ingersoll’s argu- 
ment into the same number with it; he refused to go on, but wrote an 
angry letter to the Philadelphia Press calling the North American “a 
treacherous concern.” Loud were the protests, indeed, against the 
Ingersoll articles from all quarters. “The North American Review 
has sold out to Ingersoll,” said the Chautauquan, and predicted a 
great loss of subscriptions. The Rev. George P. Fisher contributed a 
reply to Ingersoll which he said was not a reply, in the number of 
February, 1882. 

Hostilities were renewed five years later when Henry M. Field, 
editor of The Evangelist, addressed an open letter in the North Ameri- 
can to the now famous agnostic. The debate which followed was 
climaxed by a review of the subject by William E. Gladstone. Glad- 
stone was one of the greatest figures in the English-speaking world, 
and the publication of a paper on Christianity by him, as a part of 
this debate, was one of the greatest “‘hits” ever made by the Review. 
One other religious series excited some interest: in it various well 
known persons gave reasons for the faith that was in them. It began 
in 1886 with Edward Everett Hale’s “‘Why I Ama Unitarian” and 
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ran for four years. It included even “Why I Am a Heathen,” by 
Wong Chin Foo; and it ended with Ingersoll’s “Why I Am an 
Agnostic” in 1890, with its aftermath of replies by Canon Farrar, 
Lyman Abbott, and others. 

More literary phases were not entirely neglected. Three of Emer- 
son’s later lectures were published in 1877-78, Bryant’s essay on 
Cowley in May, 1877, and Taylor’s on Halleck in the following 
number. Whitman contributed several essays in the ’eighties. The 
Shakespeare-Bacon controversy was exploited in the latter part of the 
same decade, Ignatius Donnelly being the chief exploiter. The tradi- 
tional section of brief book notices was abandoned in 1881; a later 
review department was conducted through 1887-89. 

The drama was given some attention, from Boucicault’s articles, 
which began in 1878, onward. Richard Wagner contributed a two- 
part autobiographical article in 1879. There were articles on science 
(especially on the evolutionary hypothesis), on educational problems, 
on art, and on foreign affairs. The list of foreign contributors was led 
by Gladstone, whose first article, on “Kin Beyond the Sea” in Sep- 
tember, 1878, was followed by perhaps a dozen more in later years; 
Froude, Trollope, Bryce, and Goldwin Smith were other English 
writers prominent in the magazine in the eighties. The North Amer- 
ican also caught the fever, then epidemic among the magazines, of 
publishing Civil War memoirs; it printed General Beauregard’s 
reminiscences, and a number of letters dealing with the struggle. 

Thus it will be seen that Rice’s magazine had incalculably more 
variety than the “Old North.” It even went so far, in April, 1888, as 
to publish a lively defence of prizefighting by Duffield Osborne. A 
typical number in the early ’eighties (February, 1881) contained the 
following leading articles: “The Nicaragua Canal,” by U. S. Grant; 
“The Pulpit and the Pew,” by O. W. Holmes; “Aaron’s Rod in 
Politics” (advocating public education in the South), by A. W. 
Tourgée; “Did Shakespeare Write Bacon’s Works?” by J. F. Clarke; 
“Partisanship in the Supreme Court,” by Senator John T. Morgan; 
an installment of her ‘Ruins of Central America” (result of an ex- 
pedition partially financed by the Review), by Désiré Charnay; 
“The Poetry of the Future,” by Walt Whitman. 

The magazine’s circulation advanced to seven thousand, five 
hundred by 1880, and to seventeen thousand by the date of Rice’s 
untimely death in 1889. It was then making its owner an annual 
profit of fifty thousand dollars. Rice left a controlling interest in the 
Review to Lloyd Bryce, who had been a friend of his at Oxford; and 
Bryce immediately purchased the remaining stock. 

Bryce was a Democrat in politics, while his predecessor had been a 
Republican; but the Review was kept nonpartisan — or rather bi- 
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partisan, for it continued to present both sides of most controversial 
questions. The new editor was a man of wealth, a novelist, a liberal, 
and a member of Congress from New York. From Rice’s régime he 
inherited the journalist, William H. Rideing, as managing editor; and 
David A. Munro, who had received his earlier training in Harper’s 
publishing house, was later added to the staff. 

There was little or no change of policy in the Review under Bryce. 
The same emphasis on controversy, the same use of the symposium 
and joint debate, the same exploitation of problems from forum and 
market-place continued to characterize the magazine. There was, 
perhaps, more discussion of foreign affairs than formerly, especially 
by the middle nineties. In the number for January, 1895, for ex- 
ample, exactly half the pages are devoted to foreign questions. One of 
the big features of Bryce’s earlier editorship was the debate on free 
trade by Gladstone and Blaine, in the number for January, 1890; it 
was followed by articles on the same subject by Roger Q. Mills and 
Joseph S. Morrill. Another was the debate between the Duke of 
Argyll and Gladstone on home rule for Ireland in August and Octo- 
ber, 1892. Gladstone’s series on immortality in 1896 also attracted 
wide attention. Other leading English writers were Balfour, Mc- 
Carthy, Sir Charles Dilke, James Bryce, Labouchére, Lang, and 
Gosse 


Prominent American topics were the powers of the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, discussed by Speaker Reed, a favorite 
contributor, and others; labor questions, on which T. V. Powderly, 
also a frequent writer for the Review, was an authority; free silver, in 
the discussion of which the editor seems to have given the advantage 
to the gold men; immigration, Catholicism, military and naval 
armaments, life insurance, the Columbian Exposition, and Hawaiian 
annexation. When the Venezuelan question came up, James Bryce 
and Andrew Carnegie, both frequent writers on Anglo-American 
relations, discussed it with sanity and insight. 

The Review came more and more to cultivate a clever and some- 
what sophisticated type of essay on contemporary social life, man- 
ners, and fads. Gail Hamilton had become a regular contributor in 
1886. Ouida came a few years later; and Max O’Rell, Jules Claretie, 
Sarah Grand, and Grant Allen wrote such pieces. The servant-girl 
problem, the man and the girl “of the period,” courtship and mar- 
riage, and the amusements and sports of the day furnished unlimited 
opportunities for this kind of writing. More serious was the discussion 
of divorce, which was analyzed in more than one symposium. Mark 
Twain, who had once called the Review “grandmotherly,” now 
became one of its most valued contributors; most of his writing done 
for its pages was basically serious, and even bitter — though com- 
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monly winged with barbs of wit. His “In Defense of Harriet Shelley” 
and his ““Fenimore Cooper’s Literary Offences” belong to the middle 
*nineties. The chief literary critics were Howells, Gosse, and Lang; 
but the magazine did not make a practice of reviewing new books. 

By 1891 the Review had reached its high peak of circulation, at 
seventy-six thousand with a subscription price of five dollars. In that 
year the Review of Reviews said: “It is unquestionably true that the 
North American is regarded by more people, in all parts of the 
country, as at once the highest and most impartial platform upon 
which current public issues can be discussed, than is any other 
magazine or review.” It lost circulation, however, in the hard times 
of the middle ’nineties. 

In 1895 the publishing company was reorganized; and the next 
year Bryce turned the editorship over to Munro, who conducted the 
magazine for the next three years. Though still filled with valuable 
material, the North American under Munro declined in freshness 
and vitality. There were few exciting articles, and some tendency to 
get in a rut and stay there. Cuba was, of course, an absorbing topic; 
and the expansion question occupied many pages. General Miles’ 
review of the Spanish War was one of the best features. Symposia 
were less frequent, and the Review’s pages were no longer an arena 
for single combats and group méleées. 


HEN in 1899, Colonel George Harvey bought a controlling 

interest in the North American and became its editor. Harvey 
had been managing editor of Pulitzer’s World in the early ’nineties 
and had later made a fortune in electric railways. The next year 
after he purchased the North American he became president of the 
reorganized Harper and Brothers, but he did not publish his maga- 
zine under the zgis of that house. He did become editor of Harper’s 
Weekly from 1901 to 1913, however, conducting the two periodicals 
simultaneously. 

Harvey’s first number — that for July, 1899 — opened with a long 
poem by Swinburne. He continued to publish poems, usually rather 
long ones, throughout his editorship. He published Henley and 
Yeats in his first year; but probably the most famous poem he ever 
printed was Alan Seeger’s “I Have a Rendezvous with Death” in 
October, 1916. 

For the first year or two, the topic which was featured was Eng- 
land’s war with the Boers, which was treated from the various inter- 
national points of view by European and American writers. The 
Philippine question was also prominent; Harvey made a special 
effort to put the Filipino attitude before the American people. In 
October, 1900, there was an old-fashioned symposium on the presi- 
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dential issues; but Bryan’s articles before and after the election give 
the Review of this year a definitely Democratic bias. 

In the meantime there had been much foreign material — not 
only foreign politics, but European letters and art. Tolstoy, d’An- 
nunzio, and Maeterlinck became contributors. H. G. Wells’ “Antici- 
pations: An Adventure in Prophecy,” a serial of 1901, is even more 
interesting a third of a century after its writing than it could have 
been to its first readers in the Review. A “World Politics” depart- 
ment was begun in 1904, with correspondence from the leading 
European capitals. 

Three of the chief American contributors in these years were 
Howells, James, and Mark Twain. Mark wrote his famous “To the 
Person Sitting in Darkness” for the February, 1901 number. It was 
one of the bitterest excoriations of “civilization” ever printed; it 
made a great furor, and called for a second address ““To My Mission- 
ary Critics” in a later number. His “Chapters from My Autobiog- 
raphy” appeared in 1906 and 1907. 

It was three years before that that the North American serialized 
Henry James’ “The Ambassadors” — its first work of fiction in 
nearly a century of existence. James was far from popular, but he 
seemed to belong to the North American: “He has come to his own,” 
said Life, ““and his own has taken him in.” ‘“The Ambassadors” was 
followed by Howells’ “A Son of Royal Langbrith,” and Conrad’s 
“Under Western Eyes” appeared in 1910-11. At about this time 
Harvey became interested in the promotion of Esperanto as an 
international language, and for several years he published supple- 
ments to the Review designed to forward this cause. 

The campaign of 1904 found the North American clearly sym- 
pathetic to the candidacy of Theodore Roosevelt, though trying, as 
usual, to present both sides of the contest to its readers. Trusts were 
the theme of many articles in these years. A notable symposium dis- 
cussed the Supreme Court decision in the Standard Oil Case in 1911. 
But in 1906, Harvey had turned against “T. R.” and his high-handed 
ways. 

In that year the Review became a fortnightly, and began a 
regular editorial department called “The Editor’s Diary.” It was a 
very readable department; its editorial comments ranged from dis- 
quisitions on constitutional questions to essays on such topics as 
“The Theory and Practice of Osculation.” Thus Harvey made the 
North American, as his biographer observes, a personal organ for the 
first time in its history. A new department of book reviews was begun 
at the same time. But fortnightly publication lasted only a year, 
after which the Review once more became a monthly. The editorial 
department, however, was retained until 1909. The campaign of 
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1908 did not interest the Review very much; indeed there was a 
distinct decline in the enterprise and liveliness of the magazine 
beginning at about this time. The circulation appears to have been 
stationary at about twenty-five thousand. A larger type was adopted 
at the end of 1910, but the printing was sometimes inferior. 

In April, 1906, Harvey had published an article called “Whom 
Will the Democrats Next Nominate for President?” in which Mayo 
W. Hazeltine suggested the name of Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton 
University, for that office. This was more than six years before 
Wilson’s actual nomination, but only a month after Harvey had 
first conspicuously pointed out his availability. The North American, 
with Harper’s Weekly, continued to build up the Wilsonian can- 
didacy. In the quadrennial presidential candidates’ symposium in 
October, 1912, there were articles for Taft, Roosevelt, and Wilson; 
but editorially the Review was Democratic. 

A year later Harvey began the custom of making the first article in 
his magazine an editorial pronouncement, usually political. He was 
greatly disturbed by Wilson’s handling of the Mexican situation, and 
by the war against Villa; and the campaign of 1916 found him 
supporting Hughes and condemning Wilson for meddlesomeness in 
Mexico, for violations of the merit system, and for what he called in 
his summing-up article in October, “a fatuous timidity in dealing 
with belligerent [European] powers.” 

The Review was a fighting magazine during the war. “Our chief 
duty before God and man is to KILL HUNS,” Harvey shouted. 
Impatient of monthly publication, he began the North American 
Review’s War Weekly, later called Harvey’s Weekly (1918-20). 
He disapproved of Wilson’s “fourteen commandments,” his work at 
Versailles, and the formation of the League. He supported Harding 
in 1920, and was the next year appointed ambassador to Great 
Britain. 

While he was abroad, Elizabeth B. Cutting, who had been an as- 
sociate editor since 1910, edited the Review. Lawrence Gilman, who 
had been with the magazine since 1915, continued as literary and 
dramatic critic; and Willis Fletcher Johnson was an associate editor. 
David Jayne Hill, an authority on international questions, wrote 
many of the leading articles. Harvey returned to New York in time 
to take part in the presidential canvass of 1924; his leading North 
American campaign article was entitled “Coolidge or Chaos.” The 
chief feature of the following year consisted of two symposia on 
“Five Years of Prohibition’’; to the one in June the drys contributed, 
and the wets were heard in September. 

When Harvey came home in 1924, he found the Review’s circula- 
tion down to thirteen thousand. In the Fall of that year he changed to 
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quarterly publication, at four dollars; this took the magazine off the 
news-stands, which have seldom been friendly to quarterlies. 

In 1926 the Review was purchased by Walter Butler Mahony, 
lawyer and financier, who made it a monthly again in the following 
year, and much more attractive typographically. Associated with 
him in the editorship have been Miss Cutting, who remained until 
1927; W. F. Johnson, who continued as a contributing editor; Her- 
schel Brickell, who became the magazine’s chief reviewer in 1927; 
and Kenneth Wilcox Payne, who came to the Review in 1928 from 
McClure’s and other magazines. 

The magazine under Mahony was devoted to articles on social, 
economic, political, literary and art problems, with a few short 
stories in each number and departments of book reviews, light essays, 
and finance. It printed many well known writers, but in general it 
followed the policy of seeking new and various talent rather than 
repeating authors. In an era of social, financial and political upset, 
the Review kept an extraordinarily even keel, swinging far neither to 
the right nor to the left, interpreting situations and tendencies quietly 
and interestingly month after month. Among its political commenta- 
tors were Vice-President Dawes, Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., and Sena- 
tors Albert C. Ritchie, Atlee Pomerene, Arthur Capper, and George 
H. Moses. Such English writers as Dean W. R. Inge, V. Sackville- 
West, Gilbert K. Chesterton, and Siegfried Sassoon contributed to its 
pages; and Conrad Aiken, Amy Lowell, Lincoln Steffens, Struthers 
Burt, and John Erskine lent distinction to its tables of contents from 
time to time. 

The Review now comes under the control of John H. G. Pell, 
known for his writings on early American history, and a great-great- 
grandson of Edward T. Channing, third editor of the magazine. The 
associate editor is Richard Dana Skinner, formerly dramatic editor of 
The Commonweal and a great-grandson of that Richard Henry 
Dana who, as so many thought, should have been the Review’s 
fourth editor. Quarterly publication, which has been the rule for a 
little more than half the magazine’s history, is resumed. 


T= hundred and twenty years of the North American Review 

were cut precisely in half by the revolution effected in its policies 
by Allen Thorndike Rice in 1876. In its first sixty years it was digni- 
fied, ponderous, respected; its list of contributors contained the 
names of most New Englanders who were prominent in literature, 
scholarship, and public affairs. Though it occasionally tried to widen 
its horizons, it was definitely provincial, maintaining close relation- 
ships with Harvard College and Boston. It was often really scholarly, 
though sometimes an encyclopedic dullness masqueraded as learning 
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in its pages. Under Sparks and the Everetts it achieved a fair cir- 
culation for the times, after which its business affairs declined — in 
spite of the brilliance of Lowell, Norton, and Adams — past helping 
by anything short of radical change. 

After such a change in 1876, it became a scintillating and lively 
journal, featuring many of the world’s great names, and filled with 
clash of opinion on politics, economics, science, religion, and social 
problems. It reached its peak of prosperity in the eighties, though it 
was later distinguished through the long editorship of George Harvey 
for its political influence and its international outlook. Its total file, 
amounting now to approximately one hundred and twenty thousand 
pages, is a remarkable repository, unmatched by that of any other 
magazine, of American thought for nearly a century and a quarter. 























Book Reviews 


OF TIME AND THE RIVER. By Thomas Wolfe. Scribner's, $3.00. 


WHEN Thomas Wolfe published “Look Homeward Angel’ in 

1929, he was hailed as the novelist of young America. Critics 
congratulated themselves on having discovered an author who was 
capable of portraying “the American Scene.” Here was the long 
needed fury, gusto, tradition, and breadth of canvas. And not since 
Whitman had America been so sincerely thundered in every word of 
a long work. 

These critics were partially right. Wolfe was a sensitive young 
man who had written an autobiographical novel covering the first 
nineteen years of his life in Asheville and later at Chapel Hill. He had 
completed the first part of his education, had severed his childhood 
family ties, and was prepared to face the world and graduate work at 
Harvard. We leave him with a thorough knowledge of the struggle of 
his sensitive nature to substantiate itself in the face of his vital, garish, 
and unsensitive family. In the course of his development the whole 
town, a great number of individuals, and beyond them the whole 
South, have had a perceptible influence on his personality. There are 
a few characters who are not easy to forget — his mother and father, 
his brother Ben, and a girl he momentarily loves, Laura James. But 
as for the American Scene, he has not covered it, because it cannot be 
covered. What is still better, he has not even attempted it. He has 
vividly portrayed the section of America with which he is familiar. 

One of the most unfortunate tendencies in American criticism, 
which dates back even before the Local Colorists of the ’seventies and 
*eighties, is the demand for national consciousness in creative writing. 
Pressure is put on the young artist to shout America; he is made con- 
scious of his slightest use of a continent-wide theme, and unless he is 
a great artist he succumbs to geographical jingoism. Paul Engle, last 
summer’s poet, was an example of a young writer who had become a 
victim of this tradition. ““Of Time and the River” shows that Wolfe 
has not altogether escaped from the influence of the critics. In an 
orgiastic passage on page 155, with the aid of purple adjectives and 
italics, he covers the country from Maine to southern California and 
back again. 

“Tt is the place of the immense and lonely earth, the place of fat 
ears and abundance where they grow cotton, corn, and wheat, the 
wine-red apples of October, and the good tobacco.” This goes on for 
pages and pages until America becomes a gigantic hoax rather than a 
real and living country. 
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This fragment of prose fiction which takes Thomas Wolfe, or 
Eugene Gant, from his twentieth to his twenty-fifth year, can be 
called neither prose nor fiction — for the characters from Jack Cecil to 
Professor Baker have been changed very little from actual life, and 
the style often approaches rhapsodic free verse. The author shows a 
great mastery of conversation and an ability to delineate unforget- 
table characters in a few vivid strokes. Then he goes on for pages and 
pages to describe them further, or they drop out of the story forever. 

The result is that the principal characters, with the exception of 
old Gant, who is a truly heroic figure, tend to become caricatures. 
Bascom Pentland, Eugene’s Boston uncle, starts as a Dickensonian 
New Englander and ends a madman. Even the middle-class people 
who live in Melrose grow absurd when they defend their middle-class 
attitude. The hordes of men and women who have had a molding in- 
fluence on Wolfe’s life seem in a large part disturbing and irrelevant. 
During his adolescence, these influences were more perceptible, and 
these characters were indispensable. But with his first maturity, their 
importance becomes less and less. Eugene is a colossal egoist and is 
more apt to influence than to be influenced. Thus the necessity for 
them is destroyed, and he often appears in the réle of a newspaper 
reporter rather than of a developing personality. 

These characters spring from all classes of society, from the Shanty- 
Irish to the very wealthy on the Hudson, or to Oxford undergradu- 
ates. They are sometimes given significance by having some strange 
fascination for Eugene, but what this is cannot be discovered. In the 
case of the Coulstons, the mysteriously disgraced Oxford family, 
Eugene finds himself in sympathy with the daughter. They declare 
their affection for one another and part; there is no explanation, only 
the impression of some vague external force at work. 

Wolfe does much of his best writing of Eugene’s childhood in retro- 
spect. There is a fine scene of his brother Ben presenting him with his 
first watch, and another of Gant, the master-mason at work. Prob- 
ably the greatest incident in the whole book is the death of Gant, but 
it is also unbearable because of its length. The scene of his helpless- 
ness during a hemorrhage is probably one of the most moving in 
modern fiction, but a reader is capable of only so much strong emo- 
tion. The tension is too great, and his death, when it finally does 
come, instead of being a tragedy is almost a relief. But the dignity of 
the situation is saved by a consideration of his dead hands which are 
expressive of his character both in life and death. 

Even in this scene his words carry too much impact; he has set the 
timbre too high. Instead of being vivid his words are like a confused 
roar. When he says, “Spring came that year like a triumph and like a 
prophecy . . . it sang and shifted like a moth of light before the 
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youth, but he was sure that it would bring him a glory and fulfill- 
ment he had never known,” there is not much left for him in describ- 
ing a circumstance a little out of the ordinary. 

Bernard De Voto has called “Of Time and the River” an ex- 
ample of manic depression, infantile regression, and a compulsion 
neurosis. This is hardly literary criticism, but there are certainly 
many symptoms of all of these. Eugene on his first coming to Harvard 
is driven to reading with a maniacal fury. Later, in Dijon, when he 
has left his weak friend Starwick, he writes with the same impetus for 
fourteen to twenty hours a day. People never talk in quiet voices, 
they shout, howl, or cackle at the slightest happening, and the steak 
at Durgin Park is described with the same finality as his dead father’s 
hands. 

But Wolfe cannot be dismissed a psychological freak. In many 
isolated passages he shows his ability to be of a high order. When he 
has finished this novel of his life, for it appears from the title page that 
there are many volumes forthcoming, he may have objectified his 
experience to the extent of being able to create many inter-related 
characters, which will be the better for having been founded on so 
many sensitively absorbed personalities. 

With the widening of his experience his view of America will be 
come less self-conscious, and if he shows the same common sense that 
he used in fleeing to Europe from lionization this last March, there is 
no reason why he cannot go farther toward expressing Romantic 
America than any novelist living today. 

JOHN SLOCUM 


HE SENT FORTH A RAVEN. By Elizabeth Madox Roberts. Viking, 
$2.50. 


Two: at least, of the genuinely distinguished novels of our genera- 

tion have been written by Elizabeth Madox Roberts, one histori- 
cal, the other contemporary, and both of her native Kentucky. 
These are ‘““The Great Meadow” and “The Time of Man,” the sec- 
ond of which has just now made its appearance in the Modern 
Library with a fine introduction by J. Donald Adams. 

With this securely established reputation, both keen interest and 
high expectations awaited the publication of Miss Roberts’ recent 
work of long fiction, “He Sent Forth a Raven.” It is a book which she 
polished and repolished for five years, and in seeking a reason for its 
obscurities I thought that perhaps it lost its edge somewhere along 
the way, as the writer’s subtly suggestive method became more and 
more refined in working it over. For it must be said that, in spite of 
certain obvious good qualities — such as the mellifluous prose, in 
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which the brief descriptive passages have the evocative power of 
poetry — Miss Roberts has drifted in this novel so far from the 
world of common things and average experiences that it will, I be- 
lieve, puzzle more readers than it satisfies and edifies. 

In some of her minor fiction and in a good many of her short 
stories this tendency has been patent for a long time, and it is, per- 
haps inherent in the kind of fusion of poetry and realism that is the 
core of her method. My own feeling is that the essential truth of life 
is best realized in art by this very blending which, when most success- 
ful, makes for writing of profound power to move and stir both the 
intellect and the emotions. 

But if we may take it as a fair statement that an author should 
make his meaning reasonably clear, should put his intention into 
such terms as do not make severe and unreasonable demands upon 
the sensibility and understanding of the reader, I think there is no 
other verdict to be reached upon “‘He Sent Forth a Raven” than that 
it is an artistic failure, and that Miss Roberts runs into the serious 
danger of losing her following if she continues in her present vein. 
This would be a loss to literature of no mean proportions and one to 
be greatly deplored. For without the completion of the circle — 
without, that is, appreciation and understanding from the reader — 
the writer’s task is not done, nor can it bring the right sort of satisfac- 
tion merely because the creator himself understands his work. 

Because of my profound respect for Miss Roberts’ talents I read 
the present novel twice over and with concentrated care; at the end I 
was still baffled. A glimpse of meaning here and there, some recogni- 
tion of the symbolism, some suspicion that perhaps I knew what the 
author was trying to say was, to be entirely frank, the most I was able 
to get. There is always a chance that a reviewer may be insensitive to 
a certain writer’s manner of speech, but after I had completed my 
second reading of “He Sent Forth a Raven,” I read a number of re- 
views and found that the issue was either entirely evaded or else the 
reviewer admitted that while he liked Miss Roberts’ writing her aim 
was not disclosed. 

One of the features of the book that lifts it at once from the realm 
of reality is the strangeness of its characters. Stoner Drake, about 
whom the story is built, is a successful farmer, a man of strength and 
ability, who upon the death of his second wife takes an oath that he 
will never set foot upon the ground again. His peculiarity is not 
limited to this quirk. On one occasion when his daughter, Martha, 
returns from a horseback ride with her sweetheart, he abuses her 
beyond measure, and the lover withdraws like a soundly whipped 
dog, leaving the girl completely at the mercy of her psychopathic 
parent. One of Drake’s companions is a carpenter who has written 
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a book on the universe called ““The Cosmograph” and who talks such 
wild and high-flown language as would mark him at once as madder, 
perhaps, even than Drake. Still another is a queer wandering 
preacher named Johnny Briggs. 

The period covered is the early years of the century up through the 
war, and there is a running commentary on farming in its relation to 
world affairs — a sort of brief history of Kentucky agriculture which 
can hardly be considered of any importance for itself. Miss Roberts 
shuttles back and forth in time in a manner that does not make her 
book any easier to understand; it is an effort to keep up with these 
flittings which do not seem to have any other sound reason except 
that the narrative is badly organized. 

Sharing the honors of the center of the stage with Drake is his 
granddaughter Jocelle, and it is the developing of this girl, charming, 
but as a character very shadowy, which gives the tale what unity 
it has. Jocelle is the raven, Drake the Noah; it is his habit to fire odd 
questions at her. At the last she wins through the old man’s tyranny 
to her lover, Logan Treer, who is a conscientious objector in the war, 
and who is about to take over the farm when the book closes. 

As an example of what I mean by Miss Roberts’ slantwise and 
somewhat too subtle suggestiveness, let me cite just one example — 
the strange family has just been discussing the war: 

**Jocelle did not speak to them then, loving all of them in quiet. 
Logan and Walter had taken off their leather jackets and they trailed 
them under an arm. Logan’s leather vest was pulled open. He would 
shake his head now, his hat off, tossing back long imaginary locks. He 
seems to be riding a cantering animal, making laughter with Martha. 
Out of his centaur mouth gracious words were flowing. He was riding 
unshod, on swift horse limbs, little feet, thin shanks, strong thighs, his 
hair thrown up in a wind. He was standing, feet drawn together, 
Chiron, the good centaur, chanting a line, outstanding before Martha 
who was slowly dying, a lovely girl, the sun bright now on her dark 
hair and his rippling mouth: 


‘Give me a spark of Nature’s fire, 

That’s all the learning I desire; 

And tho’ I drudge thro’ dub and mire 
At plough . . . plough .. . plow... . 


*What’s dub?’ 

‘Dub’s Scotch. Scotch for water hole. Drudge through a Kentucky 
water-hole, by George!’ 

‘What George?’ 

‘The Father of the Country, by Hec!’ 

‘What Hec?’” 


’ 
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Miss Roberts has the right, of course, to create a world of her own 
and to people it with her own creatures; the trouble here is that she 
has written about the everyday world in such a way as to cause more 
confusion and puzzlement than pleasure. 

HERSCHEL BRICKELL 


HEAVEN'S MY DESTINATION. By Thornton Wilder. Harper's, 
$2.50. 


“George Brush is my name, 
America’s my nation 
Ludington’s my dwelling place 
And Heaven’s my destination.” 


HUS goes the doggerel about the hero who was dubbed by glow- 

ing advance critics as the Don Quixote of this tale. But a second 
quotation from one of Mr. Wilder’s other books furnishes the key to 
his evangelical character: “Of all forms of genius, goodness has the 
longest awkward age.” The reader must judge for himself the degree 
of satirical interest in this study. Many of the moralistic ideas personi- 
fied in Brush can be traced to the Oxford movement, but Brush, un- 
like Buchman, thoroughly dislikes organized religion. 

Readers of Mr. Wilder’s work can never forget him. They may not 
be in tune with his classical philosophy but they will be hard put to 
gainsay the grave beauty of his style. His comic interpretation of 
human beings in universal situations, his concern with man’s destiny, 
provoke endless discussion. Like the ancient Greeks whom he so ob- 
viously admires, Thornton Wilder cultivates art without loss of manli- 
ness. He is a “lover of the beautiful and simple in his tastes,” as is 
shown in “The Woman of Andros,” and “The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey.” 

In ‘‘Heaven’s My Destination,” the author returns to the manner 
of his earlier novel, ‘““The Cabala.” He is aiming the shaft of his in- 
sight, not this time at a decadent group of Romans with a precious 
culture, but at goodness in raw undigested proportions, as exemplified 
in the person of a lanky midwestern American. Yet the book is satire 
which does not quite come off. The writer’s heart is not really in it. 
Since he has penned more of a fantasy than satire, this portrait of a 
zealot does not add to Mr. Wilder’s stature as an artist. It adds im- 
measurably, however, to his reputation as a profound humorist and 
ironist. 

George Brush is a human, enigmatic and funny, yet peculiarly un- 
lovable figure, who wishes desperately to be’taken seriously. Spicy 
and often raucous dialogue punctuates the peregrinations of this 
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young reformer who sells school text-books through the corn belt 
while he tries to imitate Gandhi. His behavior disgusts the vulgar, be- 
wilders the worldly and annoys the defenders of the law. He pursues 
a doggedly righteous course, defacing the blotters of second rate hotels 
with Biblical texts. He prays in the aisles of smokers. He suffers arrest 
again and again for such weird offences as practising his belief in 
Voluntary Poverty on a failing bank, by reviling the system of savings 
for depositors. He attempts to influence newspapermen and their 
rowdy companions to keep to the straight and narrow. He hands over 
money to a hold-up man for Ahimsa’s sake. He treats the inmates of a 
bawdy house with the respect usually accorded the pupils of a young 
ladies’ seminary. j 

Nevertheless the most hard-boiled people he encounters find some- 
thing in him to respect. Perhaps it is the frightening sincerity of the 
logical man with the closed mind — which shakes their’s and the 
reader’s confidence in the conventional view of a madman, tilting 
vainly at the windmills of petty vice, graft, hypocrisy and impurity. 
Only twice is Brush himself badly shaken. Once when he tries to 
make an honest girl of a protesting young farmer’s daughter whom 
he has gone so far as to seduce, and discovers that the Great Ameri- 
can Home of his dreams cannot be brought about by sheer good will. 
And another time when he refuses to debate agnosticism versus faith 
with the doubting Thomas Burkin. Here is Brush, “I think I know 
what you meant by saying I was a prig — I don’t mean to be one. 
That is the only way I can be, and will hold on to my main ideas 
about life.”” He illustrates the truism that reformers and fanatics are 
seldom thinkers. They cannot afford that luxury. He plays anew the 
eternal pathetic comedy of a small personality’s effort to reach the 
sublime when it is capable only of the ridiculous and irritating. 

The book is stimulating because it contains the essence and spirit 
of the vast Middle West, unlike the literature of regionalism which 
has been sweeping the country like a dust storm. The author accom- 
plishes in a few bold strokes what scores of meticulous, lengthy writers 
have failed to encompass in thousands of words, a feeling of the main 
stream, if not street of the American scene. This he conveys by a style 
as functional and sheerly communicative as can be conceived. He re- 
veals the soulless characteristics of much of the United States. He 
places a finger on the hair-trigger of what fellow writers like Thomas 
Wolfe seem to be groping for in this country — a sort of spiritual 
security that is lacking in our civilization. 

The picture of Camp Morgan, a summer recreational spot, run by 
a hearty politician who takes a great fancy to Brush is one of the out- 
standing scenes. The burlesqued court-room vignette is no less out of 
life. Twin wonders are left in the reader’s mind. They revolve around 
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Brush and his uncompromising, unflinching, literal Christianity, and 
around the fact that a classical scholar and individualist should have 
produced this puzzling book. 


ELEANOR L. VAN ALEN 


TIME OUT OF MIND. By Rachel Field. Macmillan, $2.50. 


6 pecans nostalgic mood whose influence is apparent in so much of 
our recent American fiction dominates Rachel Field’s well 
wrought but very conventional novel, ““Time Out of Mind.” Told 
in the first person by its heroine, Kate Fernald, and purporting to be 
the story of her youth as she remembers and writes it down in her old 
age, it is also to some extent the story of the Maine village of Little 
Prospect, and the decay of the New England shipping industry. 

In the days when Kate Fernald, a stocky, sandy-haired child of 
ten, and her widowed mother first came to Fortune’s Folly — the big 
house which was the home of the most important people in Little 
Prospect — Major Fortune was still trying to close his eyes to the fast- 
increasing menace of steam. Through more than one generation the 
name of Fortune had stood for great clipper ships whose towering 
masts were familiar sights in every large port, and the stern, proud 
major refused to realize that such ships now belonged to the past. 
Defiantly he built the splendid clipper Rainbow, the scene of whose 
launching is one of the best in the book. She took the water by moon- 
light: “‘Flaring torches had been lit and in the yellow, flickering light 
the shipyard looked vast and strange.” Perhaps that flickering light 
had something to do with the accident that marked her for what she 
was — a doomed ship, despite her “long, lovely shape,” and the 
white wonder of her sails. 

The novel is principally concerned with Kate herself, and her rela- 
tions to the major’s children, Nat and Rissa. Different as they were, 
these two were yet bound together by “the same delicate, high pride,” 
which one shrewd woman called “‘the Fortune in them.” Nat, one of 
those musical genuises so numerous in fiction, delicate, neurotic, a 
weakling, was the very core of his sister’s heart; while Kate fell in 
love with him almost immediately, though she remained unaware of 
it until years later. Rissa wanted to mold Nat in accordance with her 
own strong will — she would give him his desire, but it must be in her 
way, not his; Kate would rejoice to give him anything he wanted, 
without question or qualification. Their two ways of love inevitably 
clashed, though not before Nat married the usual pretty, rich and 
shallow girl, whose demands made it impossible for him to go on with 
his music, and so thwarted the career brilliantly begun. 

- As children, the three had been closely bound together; but once 
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they began to grow up, differences quickly appeared. It was not only 
that Kate was poor, and her mother little more than an upper servant 
at Fortune’s Folly, nor that she had gone to the village school, while 
Nat and Rissa were carefully educated. It was that while the For- 
tunes belonged to those who do not precisely take, but rather casu- 
ally accept, Kate was altogether of those who give. Of a rare and fine 
loyalty, both to places and to persons, she gave herself without stint, 
feeling richly rewarded by the mere acceptance of her gift. Only once 
in her life did she leave Little Prospect; that was when Nat conducted 
a great orchestra through the stirring measures of his “Ship Sym- 
phony,” and for keeping her promise to be there she paid with the 
security, the husband, the home and children she might have had. 

Through all these years, changes came to Little Prospect — the 
changes which came to many New England coast villages. What had 
been a ship-building, sea-faring community evolved into one whose 
principal business was catering to the summer sojourners, the “‘rusti- 
cators,” as they were called at first, in retaliation for their habit of 
referring to the residents as “‘natives.”” Land prices soared, especially 
for lots along the once despised rocky shore with its view of the sea, 
and the shrewder folk profited as did that Jake Bullard whom Kate 
once promised to marry. These changes provide the background for 
unchanging Kate, who suffered when she saw the trees sacrificed, 
and the road cut like a gash in the side of the mountain. The book is 
full of exquisitely simple pen-pictures of that out-of-doors world 
wherein Kate was most at home: “A feeling of frost was in the air and 
the mingled smell of low tide and fallen apples. In a few moments the 
sun would be dropping behind Jubilee Mountain, but it struck into 
the spruce woods as I set my feet to the path, touching those brown 
trunks with peculiar light. They burned red as if each were a hollow 
shaft of fire.” 

Like its heroine, the novel is thoroughly old-fashioned, romantic, 
packed with sentiment, slow-moving, much too long, altogether con- 
ventional in its incidents and their development. The narrative 
method employed not merely justifies but necessitates a good deal of 
this, but it does seem a pity that the events should follow stereotyped 
patterns quite so closely. In its emotional quality, the book is often 
fine and moving; it has soundness of purpose, a sincerity and depth 
of sympathy which are something more than praise-worthy. Yet its 
very considerable power over the reader’s imagination is due to less 
any of these than to its gusto for life, the sense it gives of that warm- 
blooded enjoyment of living in which almost all of our modern fiction 
is so noticeably lacking. At a time when the literary spirit seems 
steeped in despair, it is not strange that there should be enthusiastic 
welcome for a very well-written novel which regards the general 
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worth-whileness of life as a matter of course, and not asa stupid, naive 


delusion. 
LOUISE MAUNSELL FIELD 


ROBERT E. LEE. By Douglas S. Freeman. Scribner’ s, 4 volumes, $15.00. 


FoR seventy years, Robert E. Lee was viewed by his numerous 
biographers through the rose-tinted glasses of romance. Douglas 
S. Freeman, in his “Robert E. Lee; a Biography,” has focused on 
him the pure white light of reality, revealing the man as he was 
rather than as we would like to have had him. In completeness and 
detail the four volumes of “Robert E. Lee” can be matched in Ameri- 
can biography only by Beveridge’s “Life of John Marshall.” They 
equal that superb biography not only in quantity but in quality. 

When the first two volumes were published in the Fall of 1934, it 
was evident that the definitive life of Lee had been written; the ap- 
pearance of the last two volumes in February, 1935, placed “Robert 
E. Lee” among the foremost biographies of our literature. 

In 1915 Mr. Freeman was asked by the publishers to write an 
authoritative biography of the military leader of the Confederacy. 
He accepted the invitation unaware of the enormity of the task that 
had been set for him. Upon examining the published lives of Lee, 
Freeman found that little original research had been done on the sub- 
ject, that few of the public or private collections of Civil War mate- 
rial in the South had been examined, that Lee’s life before and after 
the Civil War had been almost entirely neglected, that Lee’s earlier 
biographers were either inexperienced in the writing of military his- 
tory, or had depended upon the accounts written by Lee’s com- 
manders after the war. Lee wrote nothing concerning the war him- 
self. 

The task of collecting and arranging the material, of digesting and 
passing judgment upon the official and unofficial accounts of the bat- 
tles in which Lee participated, and of writing the narrative occupied 
all the free time of Mr. Freeman between 1915 and the publication of 
the first volumes in 1934. 

The thoroughness with which the author tells the story of Lee’s life 
and career is by no means its only recommendation. In the strictly 
biographical parts of the book, Freeman adopted the best methods of 
life-writing, interpretive narrative, reinforced by Lee’s own letters 
and reports wherever possible. It is, however, in the narration of 
Lee’s part in the Civil War that Mr. Freeman has made a definite 
contribution to the technique of military biography and history. He 
has placed his reader at Lee’s side throughout the war, giving him 
the same information that Lee had regarding the size and movements 
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of the Federal army from 1861 to 1865. By this method, the reader 
can use his own judgment as to the success or failure of Lee as a 
general. This method is not only striking in its originality, it makes 
the reader an actual participant in each battle. 

The first two volumes carry Lee’s story from his birth in 1807 to 
the loss of his principal lieutenant, Thomas J. (Stonewall) Jackson at 
Chancellorsville in May, 1863. In the first volume we are given a re- 
markable insight into the details of his early life and the formation of 
his character. The son of “Light-Horse” Harry Lee of Revolutionary 
fame, Robert E. Lee was born a soldier and a Virginia gentleman. If 
we add to this inheritance the fact that he married a daughter of 
George Washington Parke Custis, a grandson of Martha Washington, 
we can readily understand the traditions and the standards that went 
to the formation of Lee’s character. He fashioned his own life as far as 
possible on that of Washington, though his sectional point of view, his 
blind loyalty to his state would never have swerved the first President 
from his primary allegiance to his country. 

Lee received the best education available in Virginia in his youth. 
Latin, Greek and mathematics formed the basis of the curriculum, 
and in the latter Lee was particularly proficient. The straitened finan- 
cial circumstances of the family would have prevented young Lee 
from securing anything more than a good secondary education had 
not West Point been available and most desirable, for did not Robert 
E. Lee come from a family of soldiers? 

Lee’s career at West Point was brilliant but uneventful. He was 
second or third in his class throughout the four years, on his gradua- 
tion receiving a commission in the engineers, a branch of the service 
open only to the best students. 

Before the publication of Mr. Freeman’s volume, we knew com- 
paratively little of Lee’s life from his graduation to the opening of the 
Civil War. We can now follow him as he entered upon one tour of 
duty after another in the Engineer Corps of the United States Army. 
He repaired and built forts in Georgia and Maryland and New York; 
he built permanent dykes opposite St. Louis which were intended to 
restore the Mississippi to its original channel. He was doing the ordi- 
nary routine duty of an engineering officer, getting experience of a 
kind, but not the kind of which he would stand most in need when he 
came to direct the Army of Northern Virginia. 

Even the Mexican War gave him precious little experience in ac- 
tual fighting. It did, however, offer him an opportunity to exhibit his 
abilities to General Scott, the commanding general of the American 
army then as he was to be at the opening of the Civil War. Lee’s 
services as engineer and intelligence officer were extremely valuable 
and thoroughly appreciated not only by Scott but by every field offi- 
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cer with whom he came in contact. Lee returned from Mexico a 
thoroughly experienced staff officer. He learned many phases of the 
science of war which would be of inestimable value to him in the 
great years to come, and he learned one thing, General Scott’s theory 
of high command, which would be a contributing factor to the final 
defeat of the Army of Northern Virginia in 1865. 

General Scott believed that it was the business of the conmanding 
general to prepare an army for fighting, to provide transportation 
and supplies, to map out a campaign and to have the army at the 
proper place at the proper time. He further believed that it was then 
the duty of his commanders to fight the battles. Mr. Freeman is very 
careful to bring out this theory at this point in the narrative because 
it is to mean so much to Lee and the Confederacy later on. 

The years between the Mexican and Civil Wars were busy ones 
for Major and later Lieutenant-Colonel Lee. Among his assignments 
during this period was his superintendency of West Point. The place 
had seen many changes since Lee’s day and he made several himself, 
with the purpose of improving the scholastic standards. Lee made an 
ideal superintendent: he liked to deal with young men, he was in- 
tensely interested in improving the quality of the officer material in 
the army, and he was equally the soldier and the gentleman in his 
relations with the cadets and with his brother officers. 

A reorganization of the cavalry was responsible for Lee’s transfer 
from West Point to active service. Promotion was very slow in the 
engineers, and when the offer of a lieutenant-colonelcy in a cavalry 
regiment came it could not be turned down, though it meant separa- 
tion from his family and the hard life of a frontier post in the West. 
Actually he was in Texas during the remainder of his service in the 
United States Army, a service largely devoted to Indian fighting, the 
only active field service in which Lee was ever engaged before the 
Civil War. 

Meanwhile the “irrepressible conflict” was moving to a decision 
by arms. Lee, like almost every other soldier before or since, knew 
nothing about politics and cared less. I doubt if he had ever given the 
matter much thought. As an officer in the army he was a staunch up- 
holder of the federal government, as a Lee he was a loyal son of the 
sovereign state of Virginia. When secession was first spoken of, Lee 
was unalterably opposed to it and sincerely hoped that Virginia would 
not leave the Union. When she did, Lee’s decision was soon made. 
He must go with her. 

Lee did not resign from the army because the institution of slavery 
was being threatened, for he did not believe in slavery. He did not 
resign because the federal government was attempting to dictate to 
the several states, for, although he believed in the theory of states’ 
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rights, he had not thought out the matter to any definite conclusion. 
He gave up his commission and his career because to do anything 
else was incompatible with his idea as to the manner in which a Vir- 
ginia gentleman, a Lee, a connection of the great Washington, should 
act. After reading Freeman’s brilliant chapter, “On a Train Enroute 
to Richmond” one is keenly aware of the simplicity and nobility of 
Robert E. Lee’s character. 

With Lee’s arrival in Richmond, events began to move rapidly. 
He offered his services and was placed in command of the military 
affairs of the state. Conditions were chaotic; the provisional govern- 
ment of the Confederacy was at Montgomery, Alabama; the seat of 
the war was northern Virginia. Armies had to be recruited, officered, 
outfitted and provisioned before a war could be carried on. Lee was 
not only in command of Virginia’s army, he was also responsible for 
the protection of her seacoast. Hastily assembling a staff, he began 
the creation of that fighting force that became known as the Army of 
Northern Virginia, that in the last desperate days of the struggle 
called itself Lee’s Miserables. 

After the removal of the capital of the Confederacy to Richmond, 
and after the appointment of four full generals of the Confederate 
army, of whom Lee was second in seniority, later becoming the 
senior general, he was placed in command of the Army of Northern 
Virginia. This was the most important unit of the whole fighting 
force, for upon it depended the safety of Richmond. Relieved of the 
numerous duties that occupied him in the first weeks of the war, Lee 
began his permanent organization. He gathered about him the best 
staff and commanders that he could find, relying on defensive tactics 
and the equally unsettled condition of the Northern army to protect 
him until he could perfect his plans for offensive operations. 

The story of the first two years of the Civil War, which occupies the 
latter part of the first and the whole of the second volume of Free- 
man’s biography, is comparatively well known. The first year saw 
the Confederates generally successful, though they could not deci- 
sively defeat the North or capture Washington. Their success was 
partly due to the inefficiency of the Northern commanders and the 
rawness of the armies they led. The Confederate army was equally 
raw but it was led by more experienced officers and the men seemed 
to put more energy into their attacks than did the rank and file in the 
North. 

It would be impossible to go into details of the principal engage- 
ments at which Lee commanded. Mr. Freeman proves, in case after 
case, that Lee carefully planned his battles, doing everything in his 
power to achieve victory. He did win at times but gradually his losses 
became more frequent and more important. And he was not respon- 
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sible for some of them, though he always took complete responsibility. 
His first great loss occurred at Chancellorsville. Here he lost, not a 
battle — he won that — but the services of his greatest commander 
Lieutenant-General Jackson. Though Jackson was not the only com- 
mander lost, he was the most important, for he was the greatest 
fighter the South had and one of the greatest strategists and tacticians 
produced by the Civil War. After his death, General Lee was com- 
pelled to reorganize his entire army, giving divisions and corps to 
men not really capable of handling them. 

Chancellorsville was Lee’s last great victory, Gettysburg his first 
great defeat. Suffice it to say that in winning the former he lost the 
man who might have made victory possible in the latter. Many rea- 
sons have been advanced by others and are advanced by Mr. Free- 
man for Lee’s failure to win at Gettysburg, the latter’s being bril- 
liantly explained in the chapter titled “Why Was Gettysburg Lost?” 
in Volume III. Perhaps the greatest reason was the one which Lee 
took completely to himself, that he had expected more from his men 
than flesh and blood were capable of giving. 

Whatever the reasons may have been, Gettysburg was the high 
point of the Civil War. It brought confidence to the North and, to a 
certain extent, lowered morale to the South. Though Lincoln had not 
yet found the ideal commander he knew that he had an army that 
would fight when properly led. On the other hand, the South began 
to feel that the man-power and wealth of the North would gradually 
win the war. With the Mississippi controlled by the North, Sherman 
about to begin his terrible march through the deep South, and 
Grant winning victory after victory in the West, the South must have 
recognized the beginning of the end. 

General Lee was never able to take the offensive again after Gettys- 
burg. He would win other battles but they would be relatively in- 
significant. His army would show time and time again the stuff of 
which it was made, but it would be fighting a losing battle. He would 
soon have pitted against him a man who had only one plan of battle: 
to strike and strike and strike until the enemy must surrender. Fortu- 
nately for his plan and for the perpetuation of the Union, General 
Grant had almost unlimited resources at his disposal. General Lee 
would have to watch his army disappearing before his eyes. Losses in 
battle were great; losses from disease, lack of equipment and deser- 
tion were equally great. 

During the last year of the Civil War General Lee was confronted 
with the same problems that harassed General Washington during 
the whole of the Revolution. The winter of 1864-65 found the Con- 
federate army frequently without food or clothing or supplies of any 
kind. The soldiers of Lee’s army loved him as few military com- 
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manders have been loved by the men they led, but even that love did 
not prevent wholesale desertions as the army realized that the cause 
for which it was fighting and suffering was lost. 

Early in 1865 it became apparent that the war must soon end. The 
North had men, supplies, the determination to win and a com- 
mander who counted not the cost when victory was in his grasp. The 
South had only the shadow of an army, practically no supplies and a 
courageous commander who knew that courage alone could not 
stem the tide that was set against him. The idea of surrender was 
painful to Robert E. Lee, the sight of the army starved and half 
naked was even more painful. Negotiations were opened, they failed, 
and finally on the afternoon of April 9, 1865, General Lee and 
General Grant met at the McLean house near Appomatox Court- 
house where General Lee formally surrendered the Army of North- 
ern Virginia. The Civil War was over. 

The last five years of Lee’s life were in the nature of an anti-climax. 
He performed a valuable service as President of Washington College 
(later named Washington and Lee) at Lexington, Virginia, and by 
example helped the southern soldier to adjust himself to changed 
conditions after the war. 

In the chapter which has for its title, “The Sword of Robert E. 
Lee,” Mr. Freeman has given one of the most magnificent summaries 
of a man that it has ever been my privilege to read. He shows us that 
Lee was a master of strategy as became a student of the art of war 
and an engineer, though his tactics left much to be desired until near 
the end of the war. He proves conclusively that Lee’s theory of com- 
mand, inherited from General Scott, proved disastrous on more than 
one occasion because his commanders sometimes lacked the self- 
confidence and the ability to carry out his plans. His third handicap 
lay in the gentleness of his nature. General Lee had learned obedience, 
submission to authority, codperation; he could not enforce these 
necessary traits on his subordinates. The men of the South carried 
their political ideas into the army, resenting any authority but their 
own. Sullenness, jealousy, sheer obstinacy were obstacles which Lee 
hesitated to remove because he wished to treat his commanders as 
gentlemen rather than as subordinates. His patience was constantly 
strained, his failure to enforce his will lost more than one battle. 

To balance these faults General Lee had the one great virtue of 
loyalty. He was a consummate organizer and administrator; his 
work in Virginia in the first weeks of the war is ample evidence of 
these qualities. Furthermore, he was able to work in harmony with 
his superiors and to handle graciously the multitudinous civilian mat- 
ters that occupied too large a portion of the time of the commanding 
general of an army in the nineteenth century. Finally and most im- 
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portant, he had the confidence of his own men. It was the personal 
qualities of Lee that held the Confederate forces together for almost 
a year before Appomatox. The rank and file would go anywhere if 
they were led by Lee. No commander can ask more than that. 

When we have finished Freeman’s “Robert E. Lee,” we know the 
whole story of the life and career of a great and simple man. We have 
followed him from birth to death, and we are no longer in doubt as to 
what manner of man and soldier he was. Mr. Freeman has combined 
the best methods of biography and history to make a study that will 
not be forgotten. Carefully avoiding the many pitfalls that line the 
path of the modern biographer, Mr. Freeman has given us Robert E. 
Lee as he lived and was. The tempo of the narrative rises and falls 
with the tides of Lee’s career, and we are always conscious that we 
are reading the biography of a man who led one of the greatest 
armies the world has seen. 

There will be other books written on some or all of the phases of 
Lee’s life and career, but there will be none which in power, vivid- 
ness and accuracy will supersede the subject of this review. 

E. H. O'NEILL 





Contributor’s Column 


Charles Magee Adams will be remembered by North American Review 
readers for his article in the February issue of this year, entitled “Exit the 
Small Town.” 


Thomas Wolfe who wrote “Of Time and the River” and its predecessor in 
the series, “Look Homeward Angel,” is planning to use “Polyphenius” as the 
preface to one of his forthcoming books. 


David Figart is an authority on rubber and oil. Like several other men in 
special fields, he is showing himself to be both original and convincing in his 
approach to general economic problems. 


Thomas Caldecot Chubb is the author of several books of verse and historical 
works, among them “Ships and Lovers” and “Aretino, the Scourge of 
Princes.” He lives in Georgia. 

Syd Blanshard Flower is an old-time newspaperman, who was the star reporter 
of the Manitoba Free Press in the middle nineties. He is known in the 
United States as sportsman, editor and satirist. 


Richard Dana Skinner was formerly the dramatic critic of The Commonweal, 
and is now associate editor of this review. ““O’Neill — and the Poet’s Quest” 
will form the introductory chapters to his book on Eugene O’Neill, to be 
published this Fall by Longmans Green. 


Thomas Sugrue has done everything from selling soap to “ghost-writing” for a 
yogi. He is a staff writer for American Magazine, plays the violin, and claims 
to be the only Irishman not descended from a king. 


Frances Frost is well known as a writer of poetry for current periodicals. She 
spends her summers in New Hampshire. 


Burges Johnson was formerly a newspaperman. Since 1915, however, he has 
been professor of English first at Vassar, and later at Syracuse University. 


B. M. Steigman was born in Sweden, is chairman of the English Department 
of the Seward Park High School, and is the author of “The Unconquerable 
Tristan: The Story of Richard Wagner.” 


Norton McGiffin writes editorials on national politics for the Buffalo Evening 
News. Before that, he was editor of the Jefferson City Post-Tribune, and 
political reporter for the Kansas City Star. 

Mary Ellen Chase is the author of “Mary Peters.” She was born and brought 
up in Maine. Since 1929, she has been associate professor of English Litera- 
ture at Smith College. 

F. L. Mott is the director of the School of Journalism at Iowa State Uni- 
versity. “One Hundred and Twenty Years” will be the chapter on the 
North American Review in the second volume of his “History of American 
Magazines.” 
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The Editors of the North American Review would 
welcome the comments of subscribers on the new format 
of the Review as a quarterly. 

The Editors would also welcome comment on the 
Poem by “one of our earliest contributors.” It appears 
in the original form, as first published in the North 


American well over a century ago. 





